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PREFACE TO THIS EDITION OF 
TOLSTOY’S WORKS 


Few authors have lived to see so many translators at work 
on their productions as Leo Tolstoy. New works from his 
pen, as soon as they appear, are translated into half-a-dozen 
languages. Of his last novel (Resurrection), Germany, 
France, and the United States of America each produced 
two or more translations, while England, Italy, and other 
countries each had their own, and the Russian original, 
besides being (incompletely) produced in Russia, was printed 
in full both in England and in Germany. 

Nor is the cause of this wide-spread interest difficult to 
discover. Tolstoy feels strongly, and is gifted with the 
power of swaying his readers and making them share his 
feeling, but, more than that, he has also thought deeply 
on the great questions that are occupying men’s minds. 

All around us people are becoming aware that something 
is wrong in the arrangement of our lives. We are com- 
pelled by the law of our being to approve and to dis- 
approve, and to try to discern good from evil ; and we cannot 
help feeling that our inherited and traditional beliefs, 
religious, economic, political and social, are antiquated, 
and are inefficient to guide us in the time present and 
coming. We are in need of the advice of some one of 
wide experience and sincerity, who is able to look down 
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upon the squabbles of our sects and parties with the 
impartial eye of an observer, free from personal bias in the 
matter, and seeking only that which is good. 

The signs of perplexity in our own country are obvious. 
We are split into some hundreds of religious and irreligious 
sects, few of which are willing to hear or consider what the 
others have to say. In politics, we have half-a-dozen or 
more distinguishable parties, each devoting much time and 
energy to the misapprehension and misrepresentation of the 
aims and purposes of its competitors. The high hopes of 
a generation ago, that Science, having destroyed the old 
religions, would furnish us with a new one, are fast fading. 
In art, in social life, in education or in business, the man 
who wants to know what he ought to do, finds it more 
and more difficult to get a convincing answer. 

It is painfully obvious that, as a people, we have no 
clear guiding principle in which we place full confidence. 
Traditions from the past, selfish or sentimental impulses 
of the moment, cloudy aspirations for the future, fill and 
perplex men’s minds; but for guidance to rectify the bias 
of superstitions, prejudices, or personal failings, we, for the 
most part, know not where to look, and hardly know whether 
such guidance is a thing to be desired. 

This is where Tolstoy’s power lies. He has tried to see 
the truth of things, and what he has seen he has tried 
to pass on to us. Other men have looked earnestly into 
their own hearts and minds and tried to know themselves ; 
have found that the moral law was in their heart and in 
their mouth, and have set themselves to obey it. Other 
men, again, have been intensely interested in the lives of 
those around them; have observed the rich and the poor, 
enjoyed and produced works of art, have dealt with the ills 
of government and of society, and have let their sympathies 
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extend far beyond the borders of the Church and State in 
which they were born. But what is rare and valuable is the 
combination of profound subjective consciousness with great 
powers of objective observation. The first (subjective con- 
sciousness) enables a man to discern what is good, and 
to lay down for the guidance of thought and feeling clear 
religious principles towering high above all minutia of 
temporary expediency or half-hearted compromise. The 
latter (interest in others) keeps him in touch with the actual 
life of men, preserves his balance, makes him humane, and 
saves him from the fanaticism which is the characteristic 
danger of introspective minds. Tolstoy is a man ‘“‘ whose 
eyes are connected with his brain,’ who can look out on 
life as it is lived, and, divesting himself of current super- 
stitions, sophistries, and prejudices, and of all bias in favour 
of himself, his class, his church or his country, can put 
his finger on the sore places, and tell us where we ail and 
in what direction the hope of recovery lies. 

It would be going altogether too far to say that Tolstoy’s 
environment does not influence him, and that he is guided 
solely by ‘‘the inward voice.” The strenuousness of his 
hostility to Governments, the wholesale nature of some of 
his condemnations of priests and of the upper classes, 
indicate the intensity of his reaction from errors dominant 
around him. But his value for us of the West is enormously 
enhanced by the fact that he is free from our superstitions, 
and prejudices, and selfish interests, comparatively free even 
from entanglement with those (often one-sided) reactions 
against errors, called among us “‘ forward movements.” 

If in this or that matter Tolstoy has been too vehement 
or too sweeping, his errors are the very last that are likely 
to infect us, if only we remember that each man must think 
with his own head and be guided by his own conscience. 
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On the other hand, the fact that he grew up in a despotic 
country and was thus shut off from active politics, was a 
member of the Eastern Church which offered none of the 
half-way houses open to Protestant dissenters, and was a 
serf-owner to whom wagedom and landlordism offered, for 
their own existence, few justifications not applicable to serf- 
dom,—all this, once he began to seek the roots of things, 
made it easier for him to cast off all compromise, to abstain 
from all efforts at self-justification, and to let reflection 
travel to the full extent of its range. Habits of political 
life, and of sectarian strife, tend to fetter the minds of men 
so that they cannot (or do not even wish to) examine the 
truth of matters apart from considerations of immediate 
expediency. 

Men accustomed to fight continually for their own clique, 
become exceedingly unwilling to admit any truths they and 
their society are not prepared at once and completely to 
act up to. 

Other conditions being the same, the distance to which. 
a shot can be thrown depends on the strength of the gun, 
which prevents the explosion from taking effect in any 
direction but one. So, in Tolstoy’s case, the hindrances which 
prevented his becoming absorbed in projects of immediate 
reform ; the obstacles placed by the Government, the Church, 
and the censor, to prevent the free expression of his thought 
in public speech or current literature; the opposition his 
views met with in society, and even in his own family,—all 
these barriers, strong as coils of steel, leaving no opening 
for the expression of his thoughts and feelings but in books 
(written at one period with no immediate prospect of pub- 
lication), built up the weapon from which the explosive 
force of his genius now projects his missiles across the 
civilised world. This opposition helped to drive him back 
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on the fundamental problems of life, and to generate that 
intensity of purpose which has made his works the most 
violent explosives in modern literature, more dangerous to 
all that is rotten in Church and State than any organisation 
for disestablishing the one, or revolutionising the other. 

One can hardly be interested in any activity aiming at 
elucidating the truth as to man’s right relations to his fellow- 
men, or to the Infinite about and above him, without finding 
that Tolstoy has dealt trenchantly with the subject; nor 
can one be concerned with any great practical reform with- 
out finding that Tolstoy has written something which helps 
or hinders that work, and that he has usually approached the 
subject from a position altogether different from that adopted 
by the recognised ‘‘ authorities.” And the investigator, on 
examination, will generally find that however absurd the 
opinion adopted by Tolstoy may seem at first, the more it is 
dwelt on, the less easily refutable does it become. Should he 
continue to read Tolstoy, he will, however, quickly stumble 
over other apparently preposterous positions, which on 
examination will, in their turn, prove equally hard to over- 
throw. What is specially remarkable is, that whereas most 
men think in water-tight compartments, and accept second- 
hand opinions on matters outside their own special province,— 
so that their views on religion, politics, business, science, 
art, and domestic life have often no apparent interdepend- 
ence or connection one with another—Tolstoy has invaded 
all sides of human life, made up his own mind on the broad 
issues of all the great controversies that are of real import- 
ance for the guidance of conduct, and has arrived at what 
is so rare now-a-days,—a system in which all the sides of life 
converge to one common centre. 

Theology and Religion ; the interpretation of the Gospels 
and the repudiation of the authority of all the Churches ; 
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Wealth and Poverty ; Government and Anarchy; Militarism 
and Non-resistance ; the Land Question and the Sex Ques- 
tion; Patriotism and Education; Life and Death; Science 
and Art,—have all passed under his review. On each he 
has written with sincerity, clearness, and force, and his 
opinions piece together and form a complete whole, which, 
though continually abused and misrepresented, still awaits 
the attack of a critic who has made himself master of 
Tolstoy's thought. 

Were Tolstoy a thinker only, his views would as yet have 
reached but a few among us; it is his artistic gift of uniting 
others to himself by the individuality, the force, and the 
sincerity of his writings, that has helped to spread his influ- 
ence so quickly and so far. His works of fiction secured 
him an audience and prevented his other writings from being 
brushed aside; and when the latter had once obtained 
notice, their originality and sincerity enlisted the reader’s 
feelings and claimed an attention and respect which is 
steadily increasing. 

He blames his earlier writings for superfluity of detail, 
for having been written for a select class, and for now 
and again expressing feelings he has since outgrown,— 
but all such censure, however valid from the point of view 
he adopts, is comparative. Judged by the standard of perfec- 
tion, Tolstoy’s novels, no doubt, are open to the charge he 
brings against them, but compared with other novels at our 
command they are very good. They are the record of 
what he felt and thought when he was approaching his 
present views, and to be influenced by them prepares the 
reader to sympathise, to a great extent, with their author’s 
later development. 

That his later writings have been so frequently misunder- 
stood in Russia as well as elsewhere, is due, no doubt, partly 
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to the fact that he was, on one point or other, in opposition 
to all the schools, sects, and parties into which the literary, 
religious, and political world is divided. It may also partly 
be explained by circumstances connected with the publication 
of some of the books which supplied the basis of his later 
propaganda. They were suppressed in Russia, and for a long 
time were neither printed nor translated elsewhere. An 
important work of his, A Criticism of Dogmatic Theology, 
an attack primarily directed against the creed of the Eastern 
Church, though written some twenty years ago, has as yet 
appeared only in a wretched edition printed in Geneva in 
the Russian language. Yet Tolstoy regards this work as a 
link necessary for the due understanding of the transition 
from his earlier to his later views. The publication of 
several other important works was also much delayed, and 
when they did appear it was in a mutilated form. Nor can 
it be denied that his terribly strenuous way of attacking each 
subject he handles regardless of the reader’s prejudices, 
or of the fact that he is saying something that lends itself 
to plausible misrepresentation, has helped his Orthodox 
opponents (churchmen, economists, politicians, scientists, 
or artists) to obscure the real drift and purpose of his 
pronouncements. 

Were ocular demonstration needed of the interest felt in 
Tolstoy and his work, a glance at the British Museum 
Catalogue would suffice for the purpose. Over forty pages of 
it relate to Tolstoy, filled chiefly with the names of trans- 
lations, and the list is still not complete. 

To compile a complete and chronological list only of 
Tolstoy’s writings published in the Russian language, is no 
easy matter. It can be nearly, but not quite completely, 
done by comparing the Moscow editions with that published 
in Geneva by Elpidine, and with the one published in this 
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country by Vladimir Tchertkéff. The Moscow editions con- 
tain nearly all Tolstoy’s writings that are allowed in Russia, 
The Geneva edition,—very badly edited and carelessly printed, 
—contains most of his prohibited writings, while Tchertkéff’s 
Russian editions are carefully edited, but, as yet, include 
only a small part of Tolstoy’s works, and chiefly the latest 
ones. These three sets of books to a small extent overlap 
each other. Broken pieces out of the prohibited works have 
crept past the censor into the Moscow edition, and a few of 
Tolstoy’s later works are to be found both in the Geneva and 
in Tchertk6ff’s editions. 

But if the task of classifying Tolstoy’s works presents 
difficulties in Russian, it presents impossibilities when we 
come to translations in other languages. 

Even the author’s name has become a stumbling-block. 
It need have presented no difficulties to English people, yet in 
English translations it appears under three different guises— 
(1) Tolstoy, as he writes it himself when using our alphabet ; 
(2) Tolstoi, as various French writers have preferred to 
transliterate it, and (3) Tolstoi—which I take to be an 
indefensible compromise between the correct way and the 
French way. 

Tolstoy having adopted the spelling which (at any rate in 
English) best corresponds to the correct pronunciation of his 
name, the only effect of employing any other spelling must 
be (and has been) to puzzle people as to the pronunciation. 
It is a two-syllabled name, with a decided accent on the 
second syllable, and no one able to pronounce the word toy, 
and remembering to accentuate it, need fail satisfactorily 
to pronounce Tolstoy’s surname. 

As to his other names, they are Lyof, which, when not 
writing in Russian, he replaces by the Latin equivalent, 
Leo; and his patronymic, ie. his father’s name, Nikolay 
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with the suffix vitch (son of): Lyof Nikolayevitch meaning, 
therefore, Leo son of Nicholas. 

Quite a curious collection of spellings of these three names 
might be made from the various translations, but no trans- 
lator has improved on Tolstoy’s own practice of signing 
himself Leo Tolstoy when not writing in Russian. 

If the author’s name has given rise to such diversity of 
opinion and practice, the diverse renderings of the names 
of his characters are enough to furnish matter for a good- 
sized dictionary. In fact, the transliteration of Russian 
names into English is a matter on which each translator has 
hitherto been a law unto himself. It is a question pre- 
senting difficulties, and one on which there is no ultimate 
authority, other than common-sense, to whose decision an 
appeal can be made. Commencing a series of translations 
of Tolstoy, it seems, therefore, necessary to state the plan 
of transliteration adopted in this edition. Whatever may 
be the merits or defects of this scheme, all authors or 
journalists who have to deal with the subject will admit 
that some generally accepted scheme of transliteration is 
needed, and many will accept Paul Vinogradoff’s remark 
that the rejection of uncouth spellings of Russian names 
and the elimination of redundant letters is a matter even 
of ‘political importance.” The plan I propose, should 
it fail to establish itself in common use, may at least serve 
as a basis from which to start in formulating some future 
scheme, and meanwhile it may serve to simplify the spelling 
of Russian names in this edition, and may help the reader to 
pronounce them. I beg, therefore, to refer those who may 
be interested in the matter to the article on ‘The Trans- 
literation of Russian Names,” which they will find at p. xlv. 

Perplexing as are the names, variously transliterated, 
still greater confusion awaits the reader who proceeds to 
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examine the contents of the volumes that have been issued 
professing to be translations of Tolstoy. And the reader 
who (influenced perhaps by a sentence or two in Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on Tolstoy) hopes to escape by reading Tolstoy 
in French versions, runs an equal risk of failing to discover 
what Tolstoy has or has not written, and what he does or 
does not mean. He will be offered books with fancy 
titles, such as Plaisirs Vicieuw, or Plaisirs Cruels, which, 
though made up, for the most part, of things written at 
various times by Tolstoy, are put together in a purely 
arbitrary manner. In Plaisirs Cruels the translator has even 
had the courage to include an article, La Chasse, which, I 
think, he must have known Tolstoy never wrote. 

As long as Tolstoy was little known in Western Europe, 
it was not strange that publishers and translators should 
take liberties with his works, selecting and including what 
they thought would suit their public, inventing titles unlike 
any used by Tolstoy, sacrificing the meaning of the original, 
modifying the style to suit the taste of the consumers, and, 
in the hurry of the market, ignoring the fact that they were 
dealing with works that deserve careful consideration.. But 
it is astonishing that methods of this kind should still be 
pursued, now that they can hardly hope any longer to escape 
exposure. Even Tolstoy’s last novel, Resurrection—trans- 
lated into French by T. de Wyzewa, an accomplished writer, 
for whose style no one has anything but praise, — was 
cooked to suit the public taste. On the one hand, the 
translator converted Tolstoy’s direct, forcible, but often 
rough style into admirably polished French; on the other, 
for fear of alienating the sympathies of the anti-Dreyfusards, 
he omitted whatever was anti-military in the novel, and for 
fear of offending the Clericals, he omitted the chapter 
describing the church-service in the prison. Yet, in spite 
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of all this, one repeatedly meets people who feel that by 
reading Tolstoy “‘in French” they safeguard themselves 
against mistakes. Even after Tolstoy had, in the preface 
to What is Art, expressly asked that that work should 
be judged by the English version, some English papers 
of repute criticised the book in apparent ignorance of any 
other version than the French one. 

Nor does the fact that a version is in the German, or any 
other language, ensure its accuracy, as may be illustrated 
by the story of the way a German translator handled the 
inscription to Anna Karénina,—“ Vengeance is mine: I will 
repay.” That inscription was written by Tolstoy in the 
ecclesiastical Slavonic used by the Russian Church. Having 
an inkling of the first word, and misled by the sound 
of the Slavonic Az (which means 1), the translator pro- 
duced the ingenious rendering—“ Revenge is sweet; I play 
the ace!” 

It cannot be said that the average English translations 
are any better than the French or German—in fact, in point 
of style they are often worse. Even the egregious blunder 
just referred to could be paralleled by a case that occurs in 
the version, still sold in England, of one of Tolstoy’s most 
serious philosophical works, the translator of which—by the 
way—seriously (and, under the circumstances, not un- 
naturally), made inquiries as to Tolstoy’s sanity about the 
time the version in question was perpetrated. 

To translate Tolstoy adequately needs, indeed, qualities 
which, though not indicating any special intellectual ele- 
vation, seldom happen to be found in combination. The 
translator must understand not only the Russian language, 
but also Russian customs and ways of thought, must be able 
to express himself in good English, and must (especially for 
the later works) understand Tolstoy’s a es of life. 
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Furthermore, he, or she, must sympathise with, and feel the 
importance of, the thoughts and feelings to be reproduced, and 
must have a sense of proportion, which will save him from 
exaggerating Tolstoy's emphatic utterances when no precise 
English equivalent is available and the translator is obliged, 
by the idioms of the two languages, to use his judgment as 
to the exact rendering to be selected. Another essential is 
the capacity to abstain from verbosity, and from literary 
allusions and conventional phrases—which are totally op- 
posed to Tolstoy’s firm, direct, and sincere manner. 

I remember when I first translated one or two short articles 
for him, asking Tolstoy whether he considered me com- 
petent to translate him. He said, ‘‘ Yes, except that you 
do not know how to write simply and directly. It is not 
easy to do it, and you English have for generations had an 
artificial literary style so ingrained into you that there now 
seems to be no remedying it. Even ——, whom every one 
spoke of as so fine a translator, did not reproduce what 
I said in the simple, straightforward way I aimed at.” 

The thought and feeling are the great things in Tolstoy’s 
writings. Niceties of style he cares little about, though his 
command of language is extraordinary. He often builds up 
sentences with adjective on adjective and parenthesis within 
parenthesis, till you find he has packed into one period as 
much thought as another writer would have spread out over 
three pages. In his next sentence you may stumble over 
some unnecessary repetition which cumbers the page, and 
which must drop out in translation to preserve clearness 
of exposition. Russian is, in fact, a much looser language 
than English. One is sometimes compelled, in English, to 
be more precise in statements than the Russian original quite 
warrants, lest one should be unintelligible. 

, The famous Russian critic, N, K. Mihaylovsky, years ago 
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declared that people made two great mistakes about Tolstoy : 
the first was that they over-praised his style, and the second 
that they underrated his powers as a thinker. The second 
assertion is certainly just, and the first has, at least, this 
much truth in it, that, in his philosophical writings, one can 
sometimes not discover Tolstoy’s precise meaning by the 
words he uses unless one bears in mind the main drift of 
his whole argument. You may sometimes have to read more 
than one chapter in order fully to understand the force and 
bearing of a single sentence. 

English readers of Tolstoy will be painfully aware that 
hitherto many of his translators have not been competent 
for their task. The novels and stories have been better 
rendered than some of his later works, but even in the 
novels and stories it is generally only the “still life” that 
is fairly well reproduced: as soon as we come to conver- 
sations or actions, the fact that the translator is not sure 
of his ground, and does not feel at home among Russians 
is generally very evident. 

It will yet need years of conscientious work before a 
reliable version of all Tolstoy’s works can be completed. 
Every volume should be prepared so as ultimately to fit into 
its place among the others. In the case of each work, the 
date of its first publication, the Russian version relied upon, 
and the name of the translator, should be given; and no 
version should be included which is not thoroughly satis- 
factory. In the present edition it is also intended that 
sufficient explanation shall be given, in prefaces or foot- 
notes, to enable the reader to understand the relation be- 
tween the work he is reading and the conclusions Tolstoy 
ultimately reached, as well as to minimise such difficulties 
as are unavoidably met with when the literature of one 
people is passed on to another. 
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Chronologically, Childhood, written in 1852, and some other 
sketches of the same year, should precede Sevastopol (1855) 
and the rest of the tales included in this volume, which all 
belong to the years 1855-56. But as Childhood, Boyhood, 
and Youth naturally form one volume, and were not com- 
pleted till 1857, there exists a fair excuse for issuing this as 
the first volume of the revised edition. Sevastopol was the 
first work of Tolstoy’s which gained a wide and enthusiastic 
recognition, and it seems fit that it should be brought afresh 
before English readers at a time when we are once more en- 
gaged in war with a people of European race, when once 
more “the question the diplomatists have not settled still 
remains unsolved by powder and blood,” and when, “again 
innocent blood flows, and the air is filled with moans and 
curses.” 

Perfect translations are unattainable, but the Chinese 
philosopher, Lao-Tsze, whom Tolstoy admires, tells us that : 
‘The wise man regards his greatest gifts as mere damaged 
vessels, which, though imperfect, are still capable of being 
used ;”’ and applying this, in a lower degree, to the repro- 
ducers of the thoughts and feelings of another, the present 
translators, who commence with this volume an English 
edition of Tolstoy’s works, do so in the hope that they may 
improve on the work of those who have gone before them, 
and that, though they do not hope themselves to do more 
than lay the foundations of the edition, they may hand it on 
to others who will persevere until it is carried to a worthy 
conclusion. 

What Tolstoy has said about all good books may well be 
quoted in reference to his own works, and with special 
reference to those later works of his which have given rise 
to so much discussion : ‘To understand any book, one must 
choose out the parts that are quite clear, dividing them from 
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what is obscure or confused. And from what is clear we 
must form our idea of the drift and spirit of the whole work. 
Then, on the basis of what we have understood, we may 
proceed to make out what is confused or not quite intel- 
ligible. That is how to read all kinds of books.” And it 
is particularly necessary thus to read the later works of 
Leo Tolstoy. 


Readers of Tolstoy’s works are likely to ask: (1) in how 
far the production of this work corresponds to the ideas 
its author has expressed? and (2) in what relation does 
it stand to other attempts made during the last few years 
to present his views to the English people ? 

In reply to the first question one has frankly to admit 
a great falling short. No one (however Tolstoyan) can 
hope to succeed in writing, making the paper, printing, 
publishing, and gratuitously distributing books in addition 
to procuring subsistence for himself and those dependent 
on him. Every one connected with book-producing (what- 
ever his views may be) has, to some extent, to do, not 
what he would, but what he can. (I do not mean that 
one should be content to fall short, but that when under- 
taking work we should not over-estimate our powers.) Some 
measure of compromise is unavoidable, nor can the re- 
translators of works which have appeared before, expect 
to dictate the terms on which their version will be pub- 
lished. 

All that can be claimed for this edition is that it is our 
intention to take scrupulous care to offer reliable and read- 
able versions; that it is hoped to reach the many readers 
who can only afford cheap books, by reproducing these 
translations at a low price in the second year of their 
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issue; and that neither of the translators of this volume 
have ever made, or tried to make, more by their work on 
Tolstoy than they have spent in disseminating his views. 
In fact, their work, continued for some years, has entailed 
on them a considerable expense. 

A reply to the second question involves a brief retro- 
spect. 

Tolstoy himself has long since adopted the wise and 
characteristic course, which few men are ripe to imitate, of 
concentrating his energy (as far as literary efforts are con- 
cerned) on the work he can best do and that no one can 
do for him—viz., the elucidation of his thoughts and feel- 
ings; leaving it, as far as possible, to others to decide 
how, when, and where his works shall be published. In 
this matter he has had an enthusiastic lieutenant in the 
person of his intimate friend, Vladimir Tchertkdff, to 
whom, moreover, he is indebted for encouragement and 
support rendered at a time when Tolstoy found himself 
almost alone—ridiculed and opposed by the society to 
which he belonged. 

Some six years ago, when Vladimir Tchertk6ff was still 
resident in Russia, arrangements were made whereby “ The 
Brotherhood Publishing Co.” (of which John C. Kenworthy 
was the literary mainstay) for a time represented Tolstoy 
in England. Before long, however, Vladimir Tchertkoff, 
settling in England, started the “Free Age Press”; John 
C. Kenworthy ceased to direct ‘The Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Co.,” and that firm ceased to represent Tolstoy. 
Vladimir Tchertkoff is now the acknowledged representa- 
tive of Tolstoy, entrusted with the arrangements outside 
Russia for the publication of his forthcoming works. Be- 
sides this he has, through the ‘‘ Free Age Press,” issued 
a number of Tolstoy’s later works in cheap form, and has 
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also carried on the work of issuing carefully edited editions, 
in the Russian, of Tolstoy’s prohibited works. 

The first translations made by my wife and myself were 
entrusted to “The Brotherhood Publishing Co.” before the 
“Free Age Press” existed. Afterwards we were able to 
render some assistance to the latter at its start, and though 
we feel drawn now to take part in the reproduction of 
Tolstoy's works in another form, and under circum- 
stances which will give us a somewhat freer hand, we are 
glad to do so in friendly relations with the ‘‘ Free Age 
Press.” 

Tolstoy himself writes, ‘‘The publication of your trans- 
lations of my writings can only be a pleasure to me;” 
and he has most kindly assisted my wife and myself with 
information and explanations which we needed for the pre- 
paration of the present volume. To Vladimir Tchertkoff 
and his family we are also indebted for similar help.” 


So much has been said, in various publications, about 
the question of copyright in Tolstoy’s writings, that, in 
conclusion, a word of explanation on that point will not 
be out of place. 

Tolstoy himself wants nothing for his works, and when 
the Russian original has once been printed, he allows any one 
to reprint it, translate it, or re-translate it into any lan- 
guage. The translators have, of course, a right in their 
own versions, and in how far they, like Tolstoy, may be 
prepared to forego payment or protection of their work, 
is a question of conscience which will be decided variously 
according to the needs, views, and circumstances of the 
individuals concerned. Tolstoy's world-wide appeal differs 
from that of the founders of many sects and churches, 
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just in the fact that he does not impose his practice upon 
others, but allows for natural and willing growth under 
varying circumstances. 

Speaking for myself, I have been concerned to do my 
work as well as I could, and, with reference to publica- 
tion, have been content with arrangements which secure 
its ultimate publication in cheap form. 


AYLMER MAUDE. 


PREFACE TO SEVASTOPOL AND 
OTHER MILITARY TALES 


Durine the siege of Sevastopol, from 17th October 1854 
to 6th September 1855, the Allies, it has been calculated, 
fired from their cannon and mortars no less than 1,356,000 
shots at the town and its defenders. None of these, how- 
ever, or of the much more numerous small-arm bullets, hit 
a young officer, Count Leo Tolstoy by name, whose death 
would have deprived the world of much that it could ill spare. 

Thanks to the sketches he then wrote and published, we 
may to-day know what was occupying the hearts and minds 
of the men our fathers fought against. 

He had no preconceived theories to defend, but—as the 
reader may see—observed closely, and fearlessly expressed 
what he perceived; knowing instinctively that truth is 
desirable, and that sincerity is the path towards what is 
good. Perhaps to see and speak the truth during a 
patriotic war needed a rarer kind of courage than that 
demanded for service at the front. Indeed, Tolstoy re- 
members that, contending with his main desire to see things 
as they were and to pass on to others the feelings he really 
experienced, another mental current drew him towards 
saying what was expected of him, and he managed, here 
and there, to wring out of himself a few patriotic words, 
What he was able to constrain himself to in that direction 


was, however, not sufficient to satisfy the censor or the 
XXV 
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editor of the magazine in which the sketches first appeared ; 
and the latter, on his side, added sundry patriotic touches. 

Knowing this to be the case, I selected certain passages 
which had a spurious ring, and wrote to Tolstoy about them. 
His reply was: ‘‘ With reference to the translation of Sevas- 
topol, all the extracts you sent were either altered or inserted 
by the editor to meet the wishes of the censor, and it would 
therefore be better to omit them. The last extract quoted 
by you is especially abominable; it was added by the editor 
and displeased me very much at the time.” 

The chief passages referred to were these, from the last 
pages of Sevastopol in December :— 

‘But here it seems to you that, on each face, peril, 
animosity, and the privations of war, have added to these 
dominant characteristics, traces of a sense of personal dignity 
and of higher thought and feeling.” 

‘And this power is a feeling which the Russian people 
rarely show and are even ashamed of showing, but which 
lies deep in every heart—the love of their native land.” 

And the “especially abominable” passage was from the 
conclusion of May and ran as follows :— 

“It is a comfort to think that it was not we who began 
this war, that we are only defending our own country, our 
Fatherland.” 

Many men have written books to make out a case for this 
or that sentiment or opinion, and many,'on the other hand, 
have written, without understanding that “ morality is in 
the nature of things,’—Tolstoy, differing from both these 
classes, wished to get at realities, and felt that there are 
realities to get at. 

By thought and observation, and knowledge of his own 
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heart, he found the motives that lead men voluntarily to 
join armies, to apply for active service, and to put on a bold 
front in face of death. As a result of his sincerity, he is 
able to give us more of the truth about war than other 
writers have done. Proclamations by Governments, reports 
by Generals, official despatches, Ministerial statements, 
newspapers articles, biographies of General This, and So- 
and-So’s history of this or that war, are largely engaged 
in making out a case for some nation, party, or person, 
or in favour of this or that semi-artificial sentiment or 
theory. Tolstoy’s appeal is to those who care for truth. 
The profoundest truth we can reach relates to man’s mind 
and soul, and it results in guidance for thoughts, feelings, 
and actions. Compared to this, statistics, and the facts 
usually dealt with by politicians, are but an outer husk. 
That is why stories such as these of Tolstoy remain fresh 
and living, when to read the histories telling us of disputes 
about old treaties, and giving details of fights with obsolete 
weapons in forts long since demolished, has, to many men, 
become like chewing chaff. 

As far as the actual occurrences are concerned, though 
the material dealt with is evidently drawn from real life, 
Tolstoy’s stories and sketches cannot be regarded as auto- 
biographical ; but they are autobiographical in this respect, 
that they most faithfully transmit the thoughts and feelings 
their author experienced. And there is so close a relation 
between his life and his writings that a knowledge of the 
one helps us to appreciate the other. 

Count Leo Tolstoy, born in 1828, lost his mother when 
he was three years old, and his father when he was nine. 
The Countess Osten-Saken, who was his guardian from 1837, 
died in 1840, and Leo Tolstoy, his sister, and his three 
brothers then went to Kazan to live with their aunt, Polina 
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Ilyinishna Ushk6f, who was a grande dame, moving in and 
receiving the “ best” society. Of the influences brought to 
bear upon him we know something from My Confession :— 
**The kind aunt with whom I lived (herself the purest of 
women) always told me there was nothing she so desired 
for me as an intimacy with a married woman: ‘rien ne 
Sorme un homme comme une liaison avec une femme comme il 
Jaut.’ Another happiness she desired for me was that I 
should become an aide-de-camp, and, if possible, aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor. But the greatest happiness of all would 
be that I should marry a very rich girl, and should, in con- 
sequence of such marriage, have as many slaves as possible.” 

To some extent Tolstoy, during his seven years in Kazan 

(from 1840 to 1847), adopted the views prevalent in the set 
among whom he lived, and acquired that class feeling and wor- 
ship of gentility which exists “in every grade of society that 
is reached by vanity,” and which has never been more clearly 
described than by him in Youth, when, having spoken of it 
as “one of the most harmful and false conceptions instilled 
into me by education and society,” he continues :— 

““My favourite and chief classification of people, at the 
time of which I am writing, was into comme il faut and 
comme tw ne faut pas (people of good form and people 
of no class). ‘The second category was again subdivided 
into those who were in themselves not comme il Jaut and 
the common folk. Those who were comme il Saut I 
respected, and counted as worthy of being on an equal 
footing with myself. The second category I pretended 
to despise, but in reality hated, cherishing towards 
them a feeling of personal offence. The third (the 
common folk) did not exist for me: I despised them 
absolutely. My ‘comme il faut’ consisted, first and 
chiefly, in excellent French, especially as to pronuncia- 
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tion. A man who spoke bad French excited in me 
an immediate feeling of enmity. ‘Why do you want 
to talk as we do, when you can’t?’ was the ironical 
question I mentally put to him. The second condition 
of comme il faut was to have long nails, well-trimmed 
and clean. The third was ability to bow, to dance, 
and to converse. The fourth, and a very important 
one, was indifference to everything, and a perpetual 
expression of elegant, contemptuous ennui. In addition 
to these there were certain general indications by 
which I could, without speaking to a man, decide to 
which category he belonged. The chief of these, be- 
sides the arrangement of his rooms, his gloves, hand- 
writing, and equipage, was his feet. The relation of 
a man’s boots to his trousers immediately decided my 
opinion of his position. Boots without heels, with square 
toes, and trousers narrow at the bottom without foot- 
straps, indicated a common fellow ; boots with narrow 
rounded toes and with heels, and trousers narrow at 
the bottom, tight to the leg, or wide with foot-straps 
and coming over the front of the foot like a baldachin, 
showed a man to be ‘ mauwvais genre’—and so on.” 

It was inevitable that Count Leo Tolstoy, brought up in 
aristocratic circles, should have to face that bogey which, 
in various walks of life, we all have to meet and see 
through if we wish to possess our own souls: the bogey 
of “social propriety,” ‘‘the proper thing,” ‘what is 
expected of one,” and the rest of those mysterious super- 
stitions which hold many men and women in life-long bond- 
age. That he had made up his mind about these matters, 
and had burst, or was bursting, all such bonds asunder, 
is plainly to be seen in these stories. Had he not fought 
and overcome that enemy, none of his subsequent achieve- 
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ments would have been possible. For the freedom to think < 
feel, speak, and act for ourselves is essential if we are to 
progress, and the most exacting and most omnipresent tyrant 
is the social pressure which seeks to mould live men into 
conventional forms. In that respect England is to-day less 
free than Russia ; and one may doubt whether political free- 
dom is of much value unless men’s souls are emancipated, 
and they dare to think as well as to vote. 

As Tolstoy says in Youth :— 

“* At a certain period, after many mistakes and illusions, 
it is usual for a man to have to choose an active part in 
the life of the community: to choose some branch of 
work and devote himself to it; but to one who is comme 
il faut this seldom happens. I have known, and still 
know, very, very many people—old, proud, self-assured, 
harsh in their judgments—who, should the question 
be put to them in the next world: ‘Who are you? 
What did you do in the world?’ will not be able to 
answer otherwise than by saying: ‘I was quite a 
gentleman.’ 

“* That fate awaited me.” 

But before those words were written Tolstoy had seen 
what an exorbitant price the devotees of gentility have to 
pay for the advantages they enjoy, and (to bring the matter 
nearer home) that there are things more important even 
than well-placed h’s and the correct management of knife, 
fork, and spoon. Tolstoy’s perception of the pettiness and 
artificiality of the conventions of ** good society,” runs like 
a red thread in the warp through all these stories. Lieu- 
tenant-Captain Mihdylof’s hesitation before venturing to 
accost the staff-officers on the Boulevard, in Sevastopol, and 
Bolhof serving in the Caucasus in obedience to tradition, 
in The Wood-Felling, are instances of it; but the most 
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striking example is in the story Meeting a Moscow Acquaint- 
ance, where poor Gousk6f, once so brilliant in Petersburg 
society and still clinging to his social superstitions, cuts so 
abject and despicable a figure in the rough Caucasus. 

“*To him that hath shall be given,” and the love of truth 
which enabled Tolstoy to emancipate himself from his class 
prejudices, enabled him also to penetrate deeper and deeper 
into the realities of life. ‘The common folk no longer “ did 
not exist” for him; on the contrary, he began to understand, 
to appreciate, and to learn from them. 

Leaving the university of Kazan in 1847, he settled at 
Yasnaya Polyana, determined to improve the wretched condi- 
tion of his 700 serfs. His attempts were not very successful 
in their apparent results. He had himself much to learn; 
the relations of owner to serf were not such as could readily 
be adjusted to the ideas then forming in his mind. The real 
success of his efforts lay in their effect on his own character, 
in the experience he gained, and the insight into the com- 
plexity of things, which prepared him for the work that lay 
before him. But sincerity, a desire to do right, and the new 
ideas that were forming in his mind, did not immediately, 
or even rapidly, overcome in him defects due to character 
or to education. 

In 1851, after losing heavily at cards (an experience of 
which we have many a reminder in this volume), and finding 
that to pay off his debts he must change his way of life, 
he set out for the Caucasus, and having repeatedly given 
himself a solemn promise “‘ never again to take those accursed 
cards in his hand,’ he lived for a time, it is said, on five 
roubles a month, which was little enough, though, no doubt, 
it meant a good deal more in the Caucasus then than it 
would now. 

Here, in the Caucasus, the wild, free life, the close inter- 
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course with nature, and the beauty of the scenery, delighted 
Tolstoy. He hunted much, and came into intimate touch 
with common people under conditions which showed wherein 
they were superior to the men of his own class. 

The gradual conquest of the Caucasus by Russia was then 
proceeding, and war was chronic. Meeting a relation who 
held an important position on the staff, Tolstoy, at his instiga- 
tion, entered the artillery as a Junker, and took part in some 
small engagements such as that described in The Wood- Felling. 

At first he was passionately desirous of distinguishing 
himself; but though he was recommended for a Cross of 
St. George, his hopes of receiving it were disappointed in 
consequence of the personal ill-will of one of his commanders. 
This rebuff helped him to clear his mind on the subject of 
bravery, a matter often alluded to in his writings. He 
realised that there is a truer bravery in the steady per- 
formance of dangerous duties than in the showy gallantry 
that, panting for rewards, exposes itself to unnecessary 
perils ; and that we should disentangle our ideas of bravery 
from all association with distinctions and rewards, which are 
often capriciously bestowed, and are for the most part the 
perquisite of those who have influence. 

It was at this time that the artistic side of Tolstoy’s nature 
—which during the preceding years in Yasnaya Polydna had 
found satisfaction in music—first expressed itself in litera- 
ture. His first sketch, Childhood, finished 9th July 1852, 
was sent anonymously to the poet N. A. Nekrasof, editor 
of the Petersburg Contemporary. At once recognising the 
genius of the new writer, Nekrasof hastened to print the 
sketch, and asked for further contributions, 

In 1853 the war with Turkey broke out, and Tolstoy, 
applying for service in the army of the Danube, received an 
appointment on the staff of his uncle, Count Gortchakof, 
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the Commander-in-Chief.. Next year the chief scene of 
action shifted from the borders of Turkey to Sevastopol, 
where Tolstoy arrived in November 1854, a few weeks after 
the commencement of the siege; and where (with: the 
exception of sundry excursions to Simferdpol) he remained 
until the town was abandoned by the Russians after a siege 
of eleven months. His bravery throughout his military 
career was irreproachable, and he is said to have been un- 
willing to avail himself of his privileges as a staff-officer.. At 
Sevastopol he served for some days in the terrible Fourth 
Bastion. In May 1855 he was appointed to the command 
of a mountain division, and on 23rd August (new style) 
distinguished himself in the battle of the Tchérnaya, when 
the Russian army outside Sevastopol unsuccessfully attacked 
a position held by the French and Sardinians. He was also 
present at the final assault on Sevastopol, which he has so 
vividly described in this volume. Of the fierceness of that 
fight we may form some idea by remembering that the losses 
on the side of the allies alone on that one day amounted to 
nearly 10,000 men killed, wounded, or missing (7546 French 
and 2447 English), 

Especially after the affair at the Tchérnaya, Tolstoy 
nourished hopes of promotion, and even of achieving his 
aunt’s desire by becoming aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 
But one cannot serve two masters, and truth—the master 
Tolstoy had elected to serve—was more exacting in its claims 
than he had foreseen. ‘‘ Speak the truth as you see it, and 
others will take care not to let you be too inconsistent,” is a 
saying he has often repeated in later years. 

The gross incompetence of the Russian military system 
under Nicholas I.—though everything else was sacrificed to 
military organisation—had been strikingly exhibited at the 


commencement of the Crimean War, when Ménshikof—who 
Cc 
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was the Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea before Gortcha- 
k6f’s arrival—practically abandoned Sevastopol to its fate. 
Admiral Kornilof and his sailors, aided by the genius of the 
engineer officer Todlében, and supported by those remarkable 
qualities of endurance, faithfulness to duty, equanimity 
under privations, and trust in a Higher Power, which existed 
in the common people, and which Tolstoy was learning to 
appreciate, had to improvise the defence of the town, and 
shame the Commander -in- Chief into allowing the army 
to return to its defence. 

Tolstoy was the first writer to contrast the sterling qualities 
of the Russian peasant with the vanity, emptiness, and in- 
competence of the governing class, who sent these peasants 
to death by tens of thousands with as little compunction 
as a chess-player feels when sacrificing a piece to improve 
his position. Tolstoy expressed his perception of the in- 
competence of his official superiors in satirical verses, which 
gained immediate popularity and were sung throughout the 
army. The following lines (translated by my wife) refer 
to the ill-planned affair on the Tchérnaya. Their authorship 
becoming known, Tolstoy once more forfeited all chance 
of the rewards he anticipated, and, saved from all danger 
of becoming aide-de-camp to an emperor, became great both 
as a novelist and as a moral force calling mankind to a 
new and fundamental reformation. 

«Twas in August, on the Fourth, 
That the devil sent us forth 
That same hill to take, 
General Baron Vrévsky, he, 
Gortchakéf would not let be, 
Being rather screwed, 
‘Prince, if you don’t take that hill 
"Twixt us two ‘twill make ill-will. 


T’d report you soon.’ 
So they all in council met, 
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Each big-wig and epaulet. 

E’en Bekék, of the police, 
Police-Master of the place, 

Could not think in this here case 
What he’d better say. 

So they pondered, racked their brains, 
Drew up plans with care and pains 
On a large white sheet. 

All so smooth without a blot— 
The ravines they clean forgot 
Which we had to cross! 


Rey4d, not troubling of his pate, 
To the bridge then led us straight : 
‘Now, then, shout, Hurrah !’ 
And ‘ Hurrah’ we then did shout— 
I don’t know how 't came about— 
No supports were there ! 
Though in regiment started we, 
Of them all some comp’nies three 
Reached Feditihin’s heights. 
Of the French there was a lot— 
Three times more than we had got, 
And re’nforcements—heaps ! 

We a column to our aid 
Did expect, and signals made 
To the garrison. 
But while the General—you know who— 
With long prayers made great ado, 
We had to retreat.” ... 


There is not much ground for surprise that the author 
of those verses, when he left the army, after being sent 
with despatches to Petersburg, did so with no higher rank 
than that of lieutenant. 

As a set-off against his disappointments in the army, came 
the great success of his stories of Sevastopol. There were, 
of course, the usual—and even more than the usual—diffi- 
culties with the censor. The day has not yet dawned—and 
certainly it had not dawned fifty years ago in Russia—when 
the naked truth about war is acceptable to those in authority. 
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These difficulties, and the mutilation which resulted from 
them (the effects of which still make themselves felt, 
especially in the first sketch), are referred to in a letter 
Nekrasof wrote from Petersburg on 2nd September (old 
style) 1855. 

“YT yeached Petersburg in the middle of August under 
circumstances most lamentable for the Contemporary. 
The revolting mutilation of your article quite upset me. 
Even now I cannot think of it without regret and rage. 
Your work will, of course, not be lost... it will always 
remain as proof of a strength able to utter such pro- 
found and sober truth under circumstances amid which 
few men would have retained it. I do not wish to 
say how highly IJ value this article, as well as the general 
direction your talent has taken, nor will I speak of its 
general strength and freshness. It is just what is now 
needed by Russian society: truth—truth of which 
since Gogol’s death there has been so little left in 
Russian literature. You are right to value that side 
of your gifts most of all. Truth—in such form as you 
have introduced it into our literature—is something 
completely new among us. I do not know another 
writer of to-day who so compels the reader to love 
him and sympathise heartily with him, as he to whom 
I now write ; and I only fear lest time and the nastiness 
of life, the deafness and dumbness that surround us, 
should do to you what it has done to most of us, should 
kill the energy without which there can be no writer— 
at least none such as Russia now needs. You are young: 
changes are taking place which, let us hope, may end 
well, and perhaps a wide field lies before you. You 
are beginning in a way that compels the most cautious. 
to let their expectations travel far, 
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** But I ,have wandered from the purpose of my letter. 
I will not console you by saying that even the printed 
fragments of your article are considered excellent by 
many; to those who read the article in its original 
form, what is published seems but a collection of words 
deprived of sense or inner meaning. It could not be 
helped! I will only say that the article (having been 
so treated) would not have been printed had it not been 
obligatory to do so. But your name is not appended to it. 
The Wood-Felling has passed (the censor) pretty fairly, 
though from it also some valuable touches have dis- 


a 
ON 


appeared. My opinion of that article is this: in form 
it reminds one of Tourgényef, but there the similarity 
ends; all the rest belongs to you, and could have 
been written by no one but you. In that sketch there 
are a multitude of astonishingly acute remarks, and 
it is all new, interesting, and to the point. Do not 
neglect such sketches. Of the common soldier our 
literature has as yet not spoken, except frivolously. You 
are but beginning, and in whatever form you may utter 
all that you know on this subject, it will all be in the 
highest degree interesting and useful. 

‘«¢ Pandef gave me the letter in which you promise soon 
to send us Youth. Please send it. Apart from the 
magazine, I am personally interested in the continuation 
of your first work. We will keep open a place in 
No. X. or No. XI. for Youth, according to when we 
receive it. 

‘‘The money shall be sent you in a few days. 

“‘T have moved to Petersburg for the winter, and shall 
be glad if you will write me a few lines when convenient. 

“* Receive the assurance of my sincere respect. 

“* N, NexrAsor.” 
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Sevastopol is a work written by an officer of twenty-seven, 
still eager for distinctions, volunteering for active service, 
and brought up amid the bustle of Vanity-Fair, who was able 
to observe himself and others with the impartiality and 
profound insight that could be expected only of an abstract 
philosopher calmly reviewing past events. This message 
is not one of those blocks of petrified truth which often 
impede the path to further progress, nor is it a justification 
of himself, or of any class, or set, or creed. For truth’s sake 
he does not shrink from condemning his own occupations 
and preoccupations, and the sincerity of what he says is 
testified to by the convincing force of his message and 
by the gradual evolution of his own life and character during 
the subsequent half century. 

Faithfully recording his feelings in 1855 he wrote :— 

“* And these people—Christians confessing the one great 
law of love and self-sacrifice—looking at what they have 
done, do not fall repentant on their knees. . . . The 
white flags are lowered . . . again innocent blood flows, 
and the air is filled with moans and curses.” 

The perception is a vital and growing one, which har- 
monises with and helps other truths he reaches in later 
years, till in the twentieth century, looking out on life from 
the standpoint of his religious perception, he is able to say 
that the modern system of militarism—whether men are 
coerced or are bribed and coaxed into it—is a system under 


which men are drilled, stupefied, and vitiated till they are 


ready to kill any one at whom their officers may set them, 


} and that this is as brutal and degrading a form of slavery 


as ever afflicted humanity. 

It was not anger that filled his mind. Of the enemy 
who, banded with the Turks, had come thousands of miles 
and killed tens of thousands of Russian peasants, he speaks 
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merely as he sees them—from a distance. For the poor, 
dumb Russian soldiers, who willingly or unwillingly take 
part in the dreadful slaughter, he feels an increasing com- 
prehension and respect. Even of the incompetent staff- 
officers, whose faults (next to his own) he sees most clearly, 
he speaks without exaggeration. Among themselves they 
were ‘‘ very nice, merry, and good-natured young fellows.” 
Of the regimental officers, Nehlidof assured Gouskof “ with 
perfect sincerity that I did not wish for better comrades 
than those I had,” and some twenty-five years later, in 
My Confession, Tolstoy, comparing army men with literary 
men he had known, said of the latter that they were as a \ 
class “‘much below the men I had associated with in my 
former dissolute and military life.” So when in Sevastopol | 
he asks :— . 
*‘ Where then in this tale is the evil shown that should 
be avoided? Where is the good that should be imi- 
tated? Who is the villain, who the hero of the 
story?” 
The reply is: “ All are good and all are bad.” It is not 
this man or that set of men that is the enemy to strive 
against. The enemy to be exposed and attacked is evil, 
and has his entrenchments in the heart of author and reader 
alike. To recognise evil and to know how to attack it 
without injuring the good growing by its side in the same 
individuals and the same systems, is the hardest task life sets 
to religions and philosophies. 


That hardly any mention is made of the English in these 
Sevastopol sketches reminds one of the fact that it was the 
French, and not the English, who imposed themselves on 
the popular imagination of Russia. This was due, no doubt, 
less to the larger force employed by the former, than to 
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the vivid tradition of the great invasion of- 1812. The 
French, under the rule of a Napoleon, had then brought 
other foreigners—Prussians, Austrians, Bavarians, &c.—in 
their train, and it seemed natural enough that they should 
now bring some more: Englishmen, Turks, and Sardinians 
this time. 

Perhaps as nations get to know each other more intimately, 
and learn (as schoolboys learn one from another) that the 
impression one creates is not always the impression one 
wishes to create, the craving for prestige will be a less 
common cause of wars, and we shall all be more disposed 
to understand one another. 

It should be mentioned that the name Sevastopol is left 
unaccentuated, because it has already been Anglicised as 
Sevastopol (or even Sebastopol), and it would seem pedantic 
to begin now accentuating it, according to the Russian 
pronunciation, as Sevastépol. What has usually been called 
in English books the Malakoff, I have, however, ventured 
to transliterate as the Malahof. 

Another point needing mention is the name of the last of 
the Sevastopol sketches, August 1855. The assault of the 
Malahof Battery, and the retreat there mentioned of the 
Russians to the North Side of the Roadstead, took place, ac- 
cording to our histories, on the 5th of September. But the 
explanation lies in the difference of the Calendars. What 
was the 5th September, New Style, was the 24th August, 
Russian Style; there being a difference of twelve days. 
At the commencement of the twentieth century this was 
increased by one day, so that now, what is Ist of January 
in Russia is the 14th of January in England. 

The accompanying sketch-map of Sevastopol will, it is 
hoped, serve its purpose of making the narrative more 
intelligible to the reader. The spot from which the officers 
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mentioned in chapter xxiii. watched the assault on the 
Malahof through the fixed telescope, was shown on this 
map by Tolstoy during his severe illness this summer (1901). 

In the last story, Two Hussars (1856), the manners, cus- 
toms, and amusements of the nobility, gentry, and official 
world of the provincial town of K 


are amusingly depicted, 
and we have presented to us the difference the awakening 
of thought and reflection make in our moral responsibility. 
The first Hussar is a fine animal, with a nature resembling 
that of his dog Bliicher. Passionate, outspoken, living in 
the passing hour, yielding to his appetites, but always 
generous and brave, we have to accept his virtues and his 
vices as we accept the nature of birds or beasts. His 
son, the Hussar of a younger generation, who looks before 
and after, and is practical and careful of his own advan- 
tages, is far worse, because, being a thinking man, he yet 
does not seek to rise above his lower nature. His acts 
may be less outrageous than those of his father, but he 
is despicable, which his father was not. A thoughtful man 
must be better, or he will be far worse, than one who is 
unreflectingly carried along by his animal spirits. 


In each of these stories the rouble is mentioned, and some- 
times the silver rouble (which was generally paper) and 
“‘ assignations,” which were a depreciated currency. Instead 
of burdening the pages with footnotes, it may therefore be 
well here to give a brief sketch of the history of the Russian 
currency. 

Russian money is extremely simple, the unit being the 
rouble, which is divided into 100 kopéykas, ‘The latter 
word has been spelt in various ways in English, but as 
none of those ways were justifiable, it seems better simply 
to transliterate kopéyka from the Russian. A reason of 
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making a plural form by adding the English s (kopéykas) 
is that in Russian a dual as well as a plural number exists, 
and it would be impracticable to follow both those in- 
flections in English. 

The assignations were paper money introduced in Russia 
in 1768. Before the end of the Napoleonic wars they had 
greatly depreciated in value, and remained in an unstable 
condition till 1841, when a reform of the currency was ac- 
complished. A new ‘“‘silver rouble” was then introduced, 
the value of which was a little over 88 pence of our cur- 
rency. Paper “silver rouble” notes could be exchanged 
for coin at par. It was also arranged that the value of 
the old, depreciated assignation roubles should be fixed, and 
that they should be redeemable at the rate of 34 assignation 
roubles for one “‘silver rouble.’ ‘Thus at the time of the 
second of the Two Hussars (say 1848), two kinds of money 
(each consisting of roubles containing 100 kopéykas) were 
in use concurrently ; the paper assignations to which old 
people were accustomed, and the newer “silver roubles,” 
which were also generally paper money. The new “ silver 
roubles” retained their full value till the Crimean War 
commenced, when the notes were declared inconvertible 
and fell considerably. A decree was issued stating that 
within three years of the termination of hostilities steps 
would be taken to restore the currency to its former value. 
The “ three years” proved a lengthy period, but eventually 
efforts were made to re-establish the value of the rouble, 
and this time on a gold basis. Just when these efforts seemed 
on the point of success, they had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of the outbreak of the Polish insurrection of 1863. 

The rouble then fluctuated for several years in the neigh- 
bourhood of 30 to 33 pence, but the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877 caused it again to fall heavily, and at one time it 
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dropped as low as 19 pence. After many and violent 
fluctuations it was at last raised to 25 pence, at a little 
above which figure it has now been made redeemable in 
gold, three “‘silver-roubles” being now exchangeable for 
two of the old gold roubles of a fraction over 38 pence 
each. The former 10 rouble gold pieces are now being 
stamped 15 roubles, So that, at present, it looks as though 
the currency of Russia was in future to be based on a gold 
rouble of something over 25 pence in value, or just two- 
thirds the nominal value of the silver roubles current from 
1841 till the time of the Crimean War. 

Footnotes that occur in the Russian edition are marked 
L. T., those not so marked are by the translators. 

Excepting in a few places already referred to, the trans- 
lation follows the Moscow editions of 1889 and 1893. 

A. M. 
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TRANSLITERATION OF 
RUSSIAN NAMES 


To secure regularity in the transliteration of Russian names, 
the following plan has been adopted in the present edition 
of Tolstoy’s works. Should it find wider acceptance, uni- 
formity may be introduced in a sphere where it is, at present, 
conspicuously lacking. 

No perfect system of transliteration from Russian into 
English being possible, it is a case of choosing lesser evils. 
The principles here followed are :— 

(1) Not to repel readers by superabundant letters. 

(2) To give a spelling of which an English reader can 
make something recognisable. 

(3) Not to expect readers to pronounce sounds to which 
they are unaccustomed in English. 

(4) To mark the syllable on which an accent falls. 

(5) As nearly as possible, always to let the same English 
letters represent the same Russian letters. Exceptions must, 
however, be allowed in cases mentioned in the following 
rules. 

(6) Names already naturalised in English (such as War- 
saw, Moscow, &c.) may be written in the usual English 
manner; and in cases where a Russian has adopted an 
English spelling for his own name, his spelling may be 
followed. 

(7) Names, such as Pyotr, Lyof, &c., which can easily be 
Anglicised (into Peter, Lop, &e.); may be so treated, even 
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when it involves joining an English form (eg. Leo) to a 
Russian patronymic (e.g. Nikolayevitch). 

(8) The Russian € should be represented by e, ye, or yo, 
according to its pronunciation, and similarly % by e or ye. 
Other such cases are mentioned in the following translitera- 
tion plan :— 


Russian | Eneuiso Remarks 
a a As in father. 
6 b 
B vorf | v except in termination, where it is f. 
ie g Hard, as in go. 
A d 
e e, ye, yo | e as @ in fate; ye as in yes; yo as 

yore. 

Bi zh As 2 in azure. 
3 Z As in zenith. 

Hor i As ee in meet. 
it — y as in joy. 
K k 
I ] 
M m 
H n 
0 oora | Asin loch. May be written a when 

so pronounced. 

P 
i) r As in road, barren. 
c s Sharp, as in seat, pass. 
T t 
y ou As 00 in boot. 
® if 
x h As ch in loch. 
ii ts As tz in howitzer. 
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Russian | ENewisu Remarks 

q tch As ch in church. 

san sh As she, bush. 

I stch As sheh in parish-church. 

b _ Omit in transliteration. 

BI i This Russian sound does not exist in 
English. 

b = Omit, except before a vowel when it 
can be represented by y. 

5 eorye | easa in fate, ye as yes. 

B) e As a in fate. 

10 u As you. 

fl ya As yard. 

) f May be rendered by th sometimes. 


The following diphthongs and terminations should also 


be noted :— 
Russran | EnGiisH REMARKS 
oe o-ye A termination on which no accent 
| falls; it sounds nearly like a 
| diphthong. 
ail ay As eye. 
ell ey As in they. 
oll oy As in boy. It is accentuated, and 
therefore prolonged. 
As ie in hygiene. These termina- 
ili tions not being accentuated, the 
BIil i tf difference that exists in Russian 
may be neglected in English. 
KC x or ks 


In all cases vowels have a broad, open, Italian sound. 
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TO AID ENGLISH READERS IN PRONOUNCING RUSSIAN 
NAMES AS PRINTED IN THIS EDITION 


J. Lay stress on the syllable marked with an accent. 

IJ. Names of more than one syllable not accentuated 
are not Russian forms, and should be pronounced as in 
English (French or German, &c.). 

III. Vowel sounds are broad and open : 
a as in father. 
eas a in fate. 
i as ee in meet. 
o as in loch. 
u as you, 

Also in diphthongs the broad sound is retained : 

ou as 00 in boot. 
ya as in yard. 
ye as in yes, 
yo as in yore. 
ay as eye. 
ey as in they. 
oy as in boy. 

IV. y with a vowel forms a diphthong; y at the end of a 

word, after a consonant, sounds something like ée in hygiene. 
V. Consonants : 
G is hard, as in go. 
Zh is like z in azure. 
R is sounded strongly, as in sough, barren. 


Sis sharp, as in seat, pass. 
xlviii 
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SEVASTOPOL 
IN DECEMBER 1854 


Tue dawn has just begun to tinge the horizon above 
the Sapoun hill. The dark-blue surface of the sea 
has already thrown off the shadows of night, and lies 
waiting the appearance of the first sunbeam to sparkle 
merrily. A cold mist blows in from the bay; there is 
no snow—all is black—but the sharp morning frost 
creaks underfoot and makes the face tingle, while only 
the distant ceaseless murmur of the sea, now and then 
overpowered by the thunder of the cannons in Sevas- 
topol, breaks the stillness of the morning. All is quiet 
on the ships. It strikes eight bells. 

On the North Side the activity of day begins gra- 
dually to replace the stillness of night: here some 
soldiers, with clanking muskets, pass to relieve guard ; 
here a doctor is already hurrying to the hospital ; 
here a soldier has crept out of his dug-out, washed his 
bronzed face with icy water, and, turning towards the 
reddening east, is now praying, rapidly crossing him- 
self; there a high and heavy cart, drawn by camels, 
passes with creaking wheels towards the cemetery, 
where the blood-stained corpses that load it almost to 
the top are to be buried. Approaching the harbour, 
you are struck by a peculiar smell of coal, dampness, 


and meat. Thousands of different things—firewood, 
A 
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meat, gabions, flour, iron, and so forth—are lying in 
heaps near the harbour. Soldiers of various regiments, 
with or without bags and muskets, crowd around, 
smoking, scolding, or helping to load the steamer 
which lies with smoking funnel close to the wharf. 
Boats filled with people of all sorts—soldiers, seamen, 
tradesmen and women—come and go. 

“To the Grafskaya?! here you are, your honour,” 
and two or three old salts, getting out of their skiffs, 
offer their services. 

You choose the nearest, step across the half-decayed 
carcass of a bay horse that lies in the mud beside the 
boat, and take your place at the rudder. The boat 
pulls off from the shore. Around you is the sea, now 
already glittering in the morning sun; before you, row- 
ing steadily and silently, are the old sailor in a camel’s- 
hair coat, and a flaxen-haired boy. You look at the 
huge bulk of the striped ships, scattered far and near 
over the Roadstead; at the ships’ boats, like black 
dots moving over the glittering azure; and, in another 
direction, at the handsome light-coloured buildings of 
the town, lit up by the rosy rays of the morning sun; 
and, again, at the frothy white outline of the break- 
water, at the foam above the sunken ships, the ends 
of whose black masts sadly project here and there; 
at the enemy’s fleet swaying on the crystal horizon of 
the sea, and at the salt bubbles dancing on the eddy- 
ing wash made by the oars. You listen to the steady 
murmur of voices which reaches you across the water, 

1 The landing-place here called the Grdfiskaya, is evidently 
the one called the Ekaterininskaya on Todleben’s plans of 
Sevastopol. The purpose of the map given in this volume being 


to elucidate the story, the Gréfskaya is shown where Tolstoy 


puts it, though no authority can be superior to Todleben’s on 
such a matter. 
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and to the majestic sounds of the firing which, it seems 
to you, now grows stronger in Sevastopol. 

Some feeling of courage or pride surely enters your 
soul, and the blood flows faster in your veins, at the 
thought that you, too, are in Sevastopol. 

“Your honour, you're steering straight into the Con- 
stantine,” says the old seaman, who has turned to see 
where you are steering. 

All her cannons are still on board,”! says the boy, 
examining the ship as he rows past her. 

“ Well, of course ; she’s a new ship. Kornilof him- 
self lived on her,’ remarks the old seaman, also look- 
ing at her. 

“ Look where it has burst!” says the boy, after a 
long silence, watching a small white cloud of spreading 
smoke, which has suddenly appeared high above the 
South Bay, accompanied by the sharp report of an 
exploding bomb. 

“ That’s him firing from the new battery to-day,” 
adds the old man calmly, spitting on his hand. “Now 
then, pull away, Mishka, we'll get ahead of that long- 
boat there.” And your skiff travels faster over the 
broad swells of the Roadstead, really overtakes the 
heavy long-boat, laden with sacks and rowed by clumsy 
sailors who do not keep stroke, and—making its way 
among all sorts of boats moored there—reaches the 
Grafskaya landing. 

On the quay, soldiers in grey, sailors in black, and 
women in many colours throng noisily. Women are 
selling rolls, peasants with samovdrs? are calling “ hot 


1 Cannons were removed from the vessels for use on the 


fortifications, 
2 The samovdr, or “self-boiler,” is an urn in which water can 


be boiled and kept hot without any other fire having to be lit. 
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sbiten,’’ 1 and here, on the very first steps, lie rusty 
cannon-balls, bombs, grape-shot, and cast-iron cannons 
of various calibres. A little beyond is a large open 
space where huge beams, gun-carriages, and sleeping 
soldiers are lying; horses, carts, green cannons, ammu- 
nition - waggons, and stacked muskets are standing ; 
soldiers, sailors, officers, women, children, and dealers 
are moving about, and here and there a Cossack and 
an officer ride along, or a general drives by in a 
trap. To the right the street is blocked by a barri- 
cade with small cannon mounted in embrasures, and 
near them sits a sailor smoking away at his pipe. 
To the left is a handsome building with a date in 
Roman figures on the frontal, and near it stand soldiers 
with blood-stained stretchers— everywhere you see 
unpleasant indications of a war camp. Your first im- 
pressions are sure to be most unpleasant: the strange 
combination of camp and urban life, of a fine town and 
a dirty bivouac, is not only ugly, but looks like horrible 
disorder ; it even seems to you that every one is fright- 
ened and in commotion, not knowing what to do. But 
look closer into the faces of these people moving about 
you, and you will come to quite a different conclusion. 
Take, for instance, this convoy soldier going to water 
those three bay horses and muttering something to 
himself, and doing it all so quietly that it is evident 
he will not lose himself in this motley crowd (which 
does not even exist for him), but will fulfil his duty, 
whatever it may be—watering a horse, or helping to 
drag cannon—as calmly, confidently, and with as much‘ 
equanimity as if it were all happening in Toula or 
Saransk. You will read the same in the face of that 


1 A hot drink made with treacle and lemon, also sometimes 
with honey and spice. 
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officer passing by in irreproachably white gloves; in 
the face of the sailor who sits smoking on the barri- 
cade ; in the faces of the soldiers in the portico of 
what was once the Assembly Hall, and in the face 
of that young girl who, fearing to dirty her pink dress, 
jumps from stone to stone as she crosses the road. 

Yes! disenchantment certainly awaits you if you are 
entering Sevastopol for the first time. You will look 
in vain, in any of the faces, for a trace of ardour, flurry, 
or even enthusiasm, determination, or readiness for 
death,—there is nothing of the kind. What you do 
see are every-day people, quietly occupied with their 
every-day business ; so that perhaps you may reproach 
yourself for having felt undue enthusiasm, and may 
begin to doubt the justice of the ideas you had formed 
of the heroism of the defenders of Sevastopol, ideas 
founded on tales, descriptions, and the sights and 
sounds that reached you on the North Side of the 
Roadstead. But before giving way to such doubts, go 
to the bastions and see the defenders of Sevastopol 
where they are defending it; or, better still, go 
straight into that building opposite, formerly the 
Sevastopol Assembly Rooms, and in the portico of 
which the soldiers with stretchers are standing. There 
you will see the defenders of Sevastopol : you will see 
terrible, sad, solemn, and amusing, but astonishing and 
soul-elevating sights. 

You enter the large Assembly Hall. At once, as 
soon as you open the door, the sight and smell of forty 
or fifty of the amputated and most severely wounded, 
some in beds but most on the floor, staggers you. Do 
not trust the feeling that detains you at the threshold ; 
it is a bad feeling: go on; do not feel shame that 
you have come as if to look at the sufferers; do not 
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hesitate to approach and speak to them. The unfortu- 
nate like to see a sympathetic human face, like to speak 
of their sufferings, and to hear words of love and pity. 
You pass between the rows of beds and look for some 
face less stern and full of suffering, that you can make 
up your mind to approach and speak to. 

«Where are you wounded?” you hesitatingly and 
timidly ask an old and emaciated sailor, who, sitting 
up on his bed, is following you with kindly gaze as 
if inviting you to speak to him. I say “ hesitatingly 
and timidly,” because suffering seems to inspire not 
only deep pity and dread of offending the sufferer, but 
also deep respect. 

“In my leg,” replies the sailor, and you now notice 
by the way the folds of the blanket fall that he 
has lost one leg above the knee. “ But the Lord be 
thanked,” he adds, “I am now getting ready to leave 
the hospital.”’ 

“ And is it long since you were wounded ?”’ 

“ Well, it’s over five weeks now, your honour.” 

“ And are you still in pain?” 

“No, I’ve no pain now; only when we have bad 
weather it feels as if the calf were aching, nothing 
else.” 

« And how did it happen that you were wounded?” 

‘It was at the Fifth Bastion, your honour, during the 
first bombardment. I trained the gun, and was just 
stepping across to the next embrasure, when he struck 
me in the leg. It was just as if I had stumbled into 
a hole, and I look—and the leg’s gone!” 

«Is it possible it did not hurt you then?” 

“Nothing to speak of; it was only as if something 
hot had blown against my leg.” 

“ Well, and afterwards ?”’ 
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* And afterwards it was nothing much either, only it 
did smart when they drew the skin together. The 
chief thing, your honour, is not to think: if you 
don’t think, it’s nothing much. It mostly all comes 
of thinking.” 

At this moment a woman in a grey striped dress, 
with a black kerchief on her head, approaches you and 
joins in your conversation with the sailor. She begins 
to tell you about him: of his sufferings, the desperate 
condition he was in for four weeks; how, when he 
was wounded, he stopped his stretcher-bearers that he 
might see a volley from our battery; how the Grand- 
Dukes had spoken to him and given him twenty-five 
roubles, and he had told them he would like to return 
to the battery to teach the youngsters, if he could no 
longer work himself. As she says this all in a breath, 
the woman constantly looks from you to the sailor— 
who, with his face turned from her, is picking lint on 
his pillow—and her eyes are bright with some peculiar 
rapture, 

“It’s my missus, your honour!” remarks the sailor, 
with a look that seems to say, ‘ You must excuse her; 
it’s a woman's way to say foolish things.’ 

You begin to understand the defenders of Sevas- 
topol; without knowing why, you begin to feel 
ashamed of yourself before this man. To show your 
sympathy and admiration you are tempted to say too 
much; but the right words do not come, and you are 
dissatisfied with those that occur to you, so you bow 
down in silence before this quiet, unconscious great- 
ness and firmness of spirit, that is ashamed to have its 
worth revealed. 

“Well, God grant you a quick recovery,’ you say, 
and you stop in front of another patient, who, lying on 
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the floor, seems to be awaiting death in unendurable 
agony. 

This is a fair-haired man, with a pale and swollen 
face. He is lying on his back, with his left arm 
thrown back in a way that shows cruel suffering. 
He breathes hoarsely and with difficulty through his 
parched, open mouth; the leaden, blue eyes are turned 
upwards; the blanket has slipped, and from under it 
the bandaged remains of his right arm sticks out. 

The oppressive, corpse-like smell strikes you more 
strongly, and the devouring inner fever burning in 
all the sufferers limbs seems to penetrate through 
you also. 

“Ts he unconscious?” you ask the woman, who has 
followed you and looks at you kindly as at a friend. 

“No, he can still hear,—but he is very bad,” she 
adds in a whisper. “I gave him some tea to-day— 
though he is a stranger one must have pity—and he 
could hardly drink it.” 

‘“How do you feel?” you ask him. The wounded 
man turns his eyes towards you, but neither sees you 
nor understands, and only says— 

“‘ My heart is on fire.” 

A little further on you see an old soldier changing 
his shirt. His face and body are a kind of brick-red, 
and he is as gaunt as a skeleton. One arm is quite 
gone, taken right off at the socket. He is sitting up 
firmly, and has recovered ; but you can see by the dull, 
dead look of his eyes, by the terrible gauntness of his 
body, and by the wrinkles on his face, that the best 
part of this man’s life has been wasted by his sufferings, 

On a bed on the other side you may see the pale, 
suffering, delicate face of a woman, her cheeks suffused 
with a feverish glow. 
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“That’s the wife of one of our sailors,” says your 
guide. “She was hit in the leg by a bomb on the 
5th ;! she was taking her husband’s dinner to him at 
the bastion.” 

“ Have they amputated it?” 

“Yes, above the knee.” 

Now, if your nerves are strong, go in at the door to 
the left; it is there they bandage and operate. There 
you will see doctors with pale, gloomy faces, and arms 
red with blood up to the elbows, busy by a bed on 
which lies a wounded man under chloroform. His 
eyes are open, and he utters, as if in delirium, in- 
coherent, but sometimes simple and pathetic words. 
The doctors are engaged on the horrible but beneficent 
work of amputation. You will see the sharp, curved 
knife enter the healthy white flesh; you will see the 
wounded man come back to life with terrible heart- 
rending screams and curses. You will see the doctor’s 
assistant toss the amputated arm into a corner, and 
you will see, in the same room, another wounded 
man on a stretcher, watching the operation, and writh- 
ing and groaning, not so much with physical pain, as 
with the mental torture of anticipation. You will see 
ghastly sights that will rend your soul; you will see 
war, not with its orderly, beautiful, and brilliant ranks, 
its music and beating drums, its waving banners, its 
generals on prancing horses, but war in its real aspect 
of blood, suffering, and death... . 

On coming out of this house of pain you will be 
sure to experience a sense of relief, you will take 
deeper breaths of the fresh air, and rejoice in the con- 
sciousness of your own health. But, at the same time, 


1 The first bombardment of Sevastopol took place on 5th 
October, old style, z.e. the 17th our style. 
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by the contemplation of these sufferings you will realise 
your own insignificance, and you will go to the bastions 
calmly and without hesitation. . . . 

“What matters the death and suffering of so insig- 
nificant a worm as I, compared to so many deaths, so 
much suffering?” But the sight of the clear sky, the 
brilliant sun, the beautiful town, the open church, and 
the soldiers moving in all directions, will soon bring 
your spirit back to its normal state of frivolity, its 
petty cares and absorption in the present. You may 
meet the funeral procession of an officer as it leaves 
the church, the pink coffin accompanied by waving 
banners and music, and the sound of firing from the 
bastions may reach your ears. But these things will 
not bring back your former thoughts. The funeral 
will seem a very beautiful military pageant; the sounds 
very beautiful warlike sounds; and neither to these 
sights nor to these sounds will you attach that clear 
and personal sense of suffering and death which came 
_to you in the hospital. 

Passing the church and the barricade, you enter that 
part of the town where the every-day life is most active. 
On both sides hang the signboards! of shops and res- 
taurants. Tradesmen, women with bonnets or kerchiefs 
- on their heads, dandified officers: all speaks of the firm- 
ness, self-confidence, and security of the inhabitants. 

If you care to hear the conversation of army and navy 
officers enter the restaurant on the right. There you 
are sure to hear talk about last night, about Fanny, 
about that affair of the 24th,2 how dear and badly 

1 Among a population largely illiterate, the signboards were 
usually pictorial. The bakers showed loaves and rolls, the 
bootmakers boots and shoes, &c. &c. 


2 The 24th October, 0.8.=5th November N.8., ze, the date of 
the battle of Inkerman. 
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served the cutlets are, and how such and such comrades 
have been killed. 

“Things were confoundedly bad at our place to- 
day!” says, in a bass voice, a fair, beardless little naval 
officer with a green knitted scarf. 

« Where’s that?” asks another. 

“Oh, in the Fourth Bastion,” answers the young 
officer, and at the words “Fourth Bastion,” you will 
certainly look more attentively, and even with some 
respect, at this fair-complexioned officer. The excessive 
freedom of his manner, his gesticulations, and his loud 
voice and laugh, which before had seemed to you 
impudent, now appear to indicate that peculiarly com- 
bative frame of mind noticeable in some young men 
after they have been in danger; but still you expect him 
to tell how bad it was in the Fourth Bastion because 
of the bombs and bullets. Not at all! it was bad 
because of the mud. “One can scarcely get to the 
battery,” he continues, pointing to his boots, which 
are muddy even above the calves. “And I have lost 
my best gunner,” says another, “hit right in the 
forehead.” “Who's that? Mituhin?” “No... but 
am I ever to have my veal? You rascal!” he adds, 
addressing the waiter. “Not Mituhin but Abramof— 
such a fine fellow! He was out in six sallies.”’ 

At another corner of the table, with plates of cutlets 
and peas before them, and a bottle of sour Crimean 
wine called “ Bordeaux,” sit two infantry officers. One 
of them, a young man with a red collar and two little 
stars on his cloak, is talking to the other, who has 
a black collar and no stars, about the Alma affair. 
The former has already been drinking, and by the 
pauses he makes, by the indecision in his face—ex- 
pressing his doubt of being believed—and especially 
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by the fact that his own part in the story is too 
important, and the affair is too dreadful, one sees 
that he is diverging considerably from the strict 
truth. But you do not care much for stories of this 
kind, which will long be current all over Russia ; you 
want to get quickly to the bastions, especially to that 
Fourth Bastion about which you have been told so many 
and such different tales. When any one says, “I am 
going to the Fourth Bastion,” a slight agitation or a 
too marked indifference is always noticeable in him; 
if men are joking they say, “You should be sent to 
the Fourth Bastion.” When you meet some one carried 
on a stretcher, and ask, “Where from?” the answer 
usually is, “From the Fourth Bastion.” Two quite 
different opinions are current concerning this terrible 
bastion :1 that of those who have never been there, 
and who are convinced it is a certain grave for any one 
who goes there, and that of those who, like the fair- 
complexioned midshipman, live there, and who, when 
speaking of the Fourth Bastion, will tell you whether 
it is dry or muddy, and whether it is cold or warm in 
the dug-outs, and so forth. 

During the half-hour you spent in the restaurant, 
the weather has changed. The mist that spread over 
the sea has gathered into dull, grey, moist clouds 
which hide the sun, and a kind of dismal sleet showers 
down and wets the roofs, the pavements, and the 
soldiers’ overcoats. 

Passing another barricade, you go through some 
doors to the right and up a broad street. Beyond 
this barricade the houses on both sides of the street 
are unoccupied : there are no signboards, the doors are 


1 Called by the English the ‘* Flagstaff Bastion,” 
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boarded up, the windows smashed; here a corner of 
the walls is knocked down, and there a roof is broken 
in. The buildings look like old veterans who have 
borne much sorrow and privation; they even seem to 
gaze proudly and somewhat contemptuously at you. 
On the road you stumble over cannon-balls that lie 
about, and into holes, full of water, made in the stony 
ground by bombs. You meet and overtake detach- 
ments of soldiers, Cossacks, officers, and occasionally a 
woman or a child—only it will not be a woman wearing 
a bonnet, but a sailor’s wife wearing an old cloak and 
soldier's boots. Farther along the same street, after 
you have descended a little slope, you will notice that 
there are now no houses, but only ruined walls in 
strange heaps of bricks, boards, clay and beams, and 
before you, up a steep hill, you see a black, untidy space 
cut up by ditches. This space you are approaching is 
the Fourth Bastion. . .. Here you will meet still fewer 
people and no women at all, the soldiers walk briskly 
by, traces of blood may be seen on the road, and you 
are sure to meet four soldiers carrying a stretcher, and 
on the stretcher probably a pale, yellow face and a 
blood-stained overcoat. If you ask, “Where is he 
wounded ?” the bearers, without looking at you, will 
answer crossly “in the leg” or “in the arm” if the man 
is not severely wounded; or they will remain sternly 
silent if no head is raised on the stretcher, and the 
man is either dead or badly wounded. 

The whiz of cannon ball or bomb near by, impresses 
you unpleasantly as you ascend the hill, and you at 
once understand the meaning of the sounds very differ- 
ently from when they reached you in the town. Some 
peaceful and joyous memory will suddenly flash through 
your mind; consciousness of your own personality begins 
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to supersede the activity of your observation: you are 
less attentive to all that is around you, and a disagree- 
able feeling of indecision suddenly seizes you. But, 
silencing this despicable little voice that has suddenly 
lifted itself within you at the sight of danger, you— 
especially after seeing a soldier run past you laughing, 
waving his arms, and slipping down the hill in the 
yellow mud—involuntarily expand your chest, raise 
your head higher, and clamber up the slippery clay hill. 
You have hardly gone a little way up, when bullets 
begin to whiz past you right and left, and you will, 
perhaps, consider whether you had not better walk 
inside the trench which runs parallel to the road; but 
the trench is full of such yellow, liquid, stinking mud, 
more than knee deep, that you are sure to choose the 
road, especially as everybody keeps to the road. After 
walking a couple of hundred yards, you come to a 
muddy place much cut up, surrounded by gabions, 
cellars, platforms, and dug-outs, and on which large 
cast-iron cannon are mounted and cannon balls lie 
piled in orderly heaps. All seems placed without any 
aim, connection, or order. Here a group of sailors are 
sitting in the battery ; here, in the middle of the open 
space, half sunk in mud, lies a shattered cannon; and 
there a foot-soldier is crossing the battery, drawing his 
feet with difficulty out of the sticky mud. Everywhere, 
on all sides, and all about, you see bomb-fragments, 
unexploded bombs, cannon balls, and various traces of 
an encampment, all sunk in the liquid, sticky mud. 
You think you hear the thud of a cannon ball not far 
off, and you seem to hear the different sounds of bullets 
all around—some humming like bees, some whistling, 
and some rapidly flying past with a shrill screech like 
the string of some instrument. You hear the awful 
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boom of a shot which sends a shock all through you, 
and seems most dreadful. 

“So this is it, the Fourth Bastion! This is that terrible, 
truly dreadful spot!” So you think, experiencing a 
slight feeling of pride and a strong feeling of suppressed 
fear. But you are mistaken; this is, still, not the 
Fourth Bastion. This is only the Yazénovsky Redoubt— 
comparatively a very safe and not at all dreadful place. 
To get to the Fourth Bastion you must turn to the 
right, along that narrow trench, where a foot-soldier, 
stooping down, has just passed, In this trench you may 
again meet men with stretchers, and perhaps a sailor 
or a soldier with spades. You will see the mouths of 
mines, dug-outs into which only two men can crawl, and 
there you will see the Cossacks of the Black Sea Bat- 
talions, changing their boots, eating, smoking their 
pipes, and, in short, living. And you will see again the 
same stinking mud, the traces of camp life, and cast-iron 
refuse of every shape and form. When you have gone 
some three hundred steps more, you come out at another 
battery—a flat space with many holes, surrounded with 
gabions filled with earth, and cannons on platforms, and 
the whole walled in with earthworks. Here you will 
perhaps see four or five soldiers playing cards under 
shelter of the breastworks ; and a naval officer, noticing 
that you are a stranger and inquisitive, is pleased to 
show you his ‘household’ and. everything that can 
interest you. ‘This officer, sitting on a cannon, rolls a 
yellow cigarette so composedly, walks from one em- 
brasure to another so quietly, talks to you so calmly and 
without affectation, that, in spite of the bullets whizzing 
around you oftener than before, you yourself grow 
cooler, question him carefully, and listen to his stories. 
He will tell you (but only if you ask) about the bom- 
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bardment on the 5th of October; will tell you how only 
one gun in his battery remained usable and only eight 
gunners were left of the whole crew, and how, all the 
same, next morning, the 6th, he fired all his guns. He 
will tell you how a bomb dropped into one of the dug- 
outs and knocked over eleven sailors; he will show you 
from an embrasure the enemy’s batteries and trenches, 
which are here not more than seventy-five to eighty-five 
yards distant. I am afraid, though, that when you lean 
out of the embrasure to have a look at the enemy, you 
will, under the influence of the whizzing bullets, not 
see anything; but if you do see anything, you will be 
much surprised to find that this whitish stone wall 
which is so near you, and from which puffs of white 
smoke keep bursting—that this white wall is the enemy: 
he, as the soldiers and sailors say. 

It is even very likely that the naval officer, from 
vanity, or merely for a little recreation, will wish to 
show you some firing. “Call the gunner and crew to 
the cannon;” and fourteen sailors— clattering their 
hob-nailed boots on the platform, one putting his pipe 
in his pocket, another still chewing a rusk—quickly 
and cheerfully man the gun and begin loading. Look 
well into these faces, and note the bearing and car- 
riage of these men. In every wrinkle, every muscle, 
in the breadth of these shoulders, the thickness of 
these legs in enormous boots: in every movement, 
quiet, firm, and deliberate, are seen the distinctive 
traits of that which forms the strength of the Russian 
—his simplicity and obstinacy. 

Suddenly the most fearful roar strikes, not only your 
ears but your whole being, and makes you shudder 
all over. It is followed by the whistle of the reced- 
ing ball, and a thick cloud of powder-smoke envelops 
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you, the platform, and the moving black figures of 
the sailors. You will hear various comments by the 
sailors concerning this shot of ours, and you will 
notice their animation, the evidences of a feeling 
which you had not, perhaps, ‘expected: the feeling 
of animosity and thirst for vengeance which lies hid- 
den in each man’s soul. You will hear joyful ex- 
clamations: “It’s gone right into the embrasure! It’s 
killed two, I think . . . There, they’re carrying them 
off!” “And now he’s riled, and will send one this 
way,” some one remarks; and really, soon after, you 
will see before you a flash and some smoke, the sentinel 
standing on the breastwork will call out “Ca-n-non,” 
and then a ball will whiz past you and squash into the 
earth, throwing out a circle of stones and mud. The 
commander of the battery will be irritated by this shot, 
and will give orders to fire another and another cannon, 
the enemy will reply in like manner, and you will 
experience interesting sensations and see interesting 
sights. The sentinel will again call “Cannon!” and 
you will have the same sound and shock, and the mud 
will be splashed round as before. Or he will call out 
« Mortar!” and you will hear the regular and rather 
pleasant whistle—which it is difficult to connect with 
the thought of anything dreadful—of a bomb ; you will 
hear this whistle coming nearer and faster towards you, 
then you will see a black ball, feel the shock as it 
strikes the ground, and will hear the ringing explosion. 
The bomb will fly apart into whizzing and shrieking 
fragments, stones will rattle into the air, and you will 
be bespattered with mud. 

At these sounds you will experience a strange feeling 
of mingled pleasure and fear. At the moment you know 


the shot is flying towards you, you are sure to imagine 
B 
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that this shot will kill you, but a feeling. of pride will 
support you, and no one will know of the knife that is 
cutting your heart. But when the shot has flown past 
and has not hit you, you revive, and, though only for a 
moment, a glad, inexpressibly joyous feeling seizes you, 
so that you feel some peculiar delight in the danger— 
in this game of life and death—and wish that bombs 
and balls would fall nearer and nearer to you. 

‘ But again the sentinel, in his loud, thick voice, shouts 
“Mortar!” again a whistle, a fall, an explosion ; and 
mingled with the last you are startled by the groans of 
aman. You approach the wounded man just as the 
stretchers are brought. Covered with blood and dirt 
he presents a strange, not human appearance. Part of 
the sailor’s breast has been torn away. For the first 
few moments only terror, and the kind of feigned, 
premature look of suffering common to men in this 
state, are to be seen in his mud-besprinkled face ; but 
when the stretcher is brought, and he himself lies down 
on it on his healthy side, you notice that his expression 
changes. His eyes shine more brightly, his teeth are 
clenched, with difficulty he raises his head higher, and 
when the stretcher is lifted he stops the bearers for a 
moment, and, turning to his comrades, says with an 
effort in a trembling voice, “Forgive me, brothers!” ! 
He wishes to say more, something pathetic, but only 
repeats, “Forgive me, brothers!” At this moment a 
sailor approaches him, places the cap on the head the 
wounded man raises, and then quietly, placidly swinging 
his arms, returns to his cannon. 


1 “Forgive me” or “farewell” are almost interchangeable 
expressions in Russian. “Good-bye” (prostchdyte) etymologi- 
cally means “‘ forgive.” The form (prostite) here used, however, 
means primarily ‘‘forgive me.” 
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* That’s the way with seven or eight every day,” the 
naval officer remarks to you, answering the look of 
horror on your face, and he yawns as he rolls another 
yellow cigarette. 


So now you have seen the defenders of Sevastopol 
where they are defending it, and, somehow, you return 
with a tranquil, heightened spirit, paying no heed to 
the balls and bombs whose whistle accompanies you all 
the way to the ruined theatre. The principal joyous 
thought you have brought away with you is a con- 
viction of the strength of the Russian people; and 
this conviction you gained, not by looking at all those 
traverses, breastworks, cunningly interlaced trenches, 
mines, cannon, one on top of the other, of which you 
could make nothing; but you have received it from 
the eyes, words, and actions—in short, from seeing 
what is called the “spirit’”»—of the defenders of 
Sevastopol. What they do is all done so simply, with 
so little effort, that you feel convinced they could 
do a hundred times as much. . . . You understand 
that the motive which actuates them is not that petty 
ambition or forgetfulness which you yourself experi- 
enced, but some stronger feeling, which has made of 
them beings who live quietly under the flying balls, 
facing a hundred chances of death instead of the one 
others are subjected to,—and this amid conditions of 
continual toil, lack of sleep, and dirt. For the sake of 
a cross, or promotion, or because of a threat, men could 
not accept such terrible conditions of life: there must 
be some other and higher motive power. 

It is only now that the tales of the early days of the 
siege of Sevastopol are for you no longer beautiful 
historical legends, but have become realities: the tales 
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of the time when it was not fortified, when there was no 
army to defend it, when it seemed a physical impossi- 
bility to retain it, and there was yet not the slightest idea 
of abandoning it to the enemy—of the time when Korni- 
lof, that hero worthy of ancient Greece, making his 
round of the troops, said, “‘ Lads, we will die, but we 
will not surrender Sevastopol!” and our Russians, in- 
capable of phrase- making, replied, “We will die! 
Hurrah!” You will clearly recognise in the men you 
have just left the heroes whose spirits did not flag, but 
rose, during those dismal days, and who gladly prepared 
to die. 

The evening closes in. The sun, just as it is setting, 
comes out from behind the grey clouds that covered 
the sky, and suddenly lights up with ruddy radiance the 
purple clouds, the greenish waters of the sea with 
ships and boats rocking on its broad even swell, the 
white buildings of the town, and the people moving 
along the streets. The sound of some old valse played 
by a military band on the boulevard is borne along the 
water, and seems, in some strange way, answered by 
the firing from the bastions. 


Srvasropon, 25th April, 0.s., 1855. 


IN MAY 1855 


I 


Six months have passed since the first cannon ball 
whistled from the bastions of Sevastopol and threw up 
the earth of the enemy’s entrenchments. Since then 
bullets, balls, and bombs by the thousand have been 
flying continually from the bastions to the entrench- 
ments, and from the entrenchments to the bastions, and 
above them the angel of death has hovered unceasingly. 

Thousands of human ambitions have had time to be 
wounded, thousands to be gratified and to expand, 
thousands to be lulled to rest in the arms of death. So 
many pink coffins and linen palls! And yet the same 
sounds from the bastions fill the air; still the French 
from their camp look with involuntary trepidation and 
fear at the yellowy earth of the bastions of Sevastopol, 
and count the embrasures from which the iron cannon 
frown fiercely; still the pilot from the elevation of the 
signal - station watches, as before, through the fixed 
telescope the bright-coloured figures of the French: 
their batteries, tents, their columns moving on the green 
hill, the puffs of smoke that rise from the entrench- 
ments; and still, from many parts of the world, with 
the same ardour, crowds of different men, with still 
more different desires, stream to this fatal spot. But 
the question the diplomatists have not settled still 
remains unsolved by powder and blood. 
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II 


In the besieged town of Sevastopol a regimental band 
played on the boulevard near the pavilion, and crowds 
of women and military men strolled along the paths 
making holiday. The bright spring sun had risen in the 
morning above the English entrenchments, had reached 
the bastions, then the town, the Nicholas Barracks, 
shining with equal joy on all, and was now sinking 
towards the distant blue sea, which, rocking in even 
motion, glittered with silvery light. 

A tall infantry officer with a slight stoop, drawing on 
a presentable though not very white glove, passed out 
of the gate of one of the small sailors’ houses built 
on the left side of the Morskaya Street, and, gazing 
thoughtfully at the ground, ascended the hill towards 
the boulevard. The expression of his plain face did 
not reveal great intellectual power, but rather good- 
nature, common-sense, honesty, and an_ inclination 
towards respectability. He was badly built, and seemed 
a bit shy and awkward in his movements. He wore a 
nearly new cap, a thin cloak of a rather peculiar lilacky 
shade, from under which was visible a gold watch- 
chain, trousers with foot-straps, and clean, shiny calf-skin 
boots. He might have been a German (but that his 
features indicated his purely Russian origin), or an 
adjutant, or a regimental quartermaster (but in that 
case he would have had spurs), or an officer transferred 
for the campaign from the cavalry or the Guards. He 
was, in fact, an officer who had exchanged from the 
cavalry, and as he ascended the hill towards the boule- 
vard, he was thinking of a letter he had received from 
a former comiade now retired from the army, a landed 
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proprietor of the government of T , and of his 
great friend, that comrade’s wife, the pale, blue-eyed 
Natasha. He recalled one part of the letter, where his 
comrade wrote :— 

“When we receive the Jnvalide,| Péupka” (so the 
retired Uhlan called his wife) “rushes headlong into 
the hall, seizes the paper, and runs with it to a seat in 
the arbour or the drawing-room (in which, you remember, 
we spent such jolly winter evenings when your regi- 
ment was stationed in our town), and reads of your 
heroic deeds with an ardour you cannot imagine. She 
often speaks of you. ‘There now,’ she says, ‘ Mihaylof 
is a darling. I am ready to cover him with kisses when 
Isee him. He ts fighting on the bastions, and is certain 
to get a St. George’s Cross, and they'll write about 
him in the papers,’ etc., etc., so that I am beginning 
to be quite jealous of you.” 

In another place he wrote: “The papers reach us 
awfully late, and though there are plenty of rumours, 
one cannot believe them all. For instance, those young 
ladies nith music you know of were saying yesterday 
that Napoleon has been captured by our Cossacks and 
sent to St. Petersburg ; but you can guess how much of 
this I believe. One fresh arrival from Petersburg tells 
us for certain (he is sent by the Minister on special 
business, a capital fellow, and now there is no one in 
the town you can’t think what a resource he is to us), 
that we have taken Eupatoria, so that the French are cut 
off from Balaclava, and that we lost 200 in the affair 
and the French as many as 15,000. The wife was in 
such raptures that she caroused all night, and said that 
a presentiment made her certain you have distinguished 
yourself in that affair.” 


1 The Army and Navy Gazette. 
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In spite of the words and expressions. I have pur- 
posely underlined, and the whole tone of the letter, 
Lieutenant-Captain Mihaylof thought with an inex- 
pressibly melancholy pleasure of his pale-faced provincial 
friend, and how in the evening he used to sit with her 
in the arbour talking sentiment. He thought of his 
kind comrade the Uhlan; how the latter used to get 
angry and lose when they played cards in the study 
for kopéyka points, and how his wife used to laugh at 
him. He recalled the friendship these people had for 
him (perhaps he thought there was something more on 
the side of the pale-faced friend): these people and 
their surroundings flitted through his memory in a 
wonderfully sweet, joyously rosy light, and, smiling at 
the recollection, he put his hand to the pocket where 
this dear letter lay. 

From these recollections Lieutenant-Captain Mihaylof 
involuntarily passed to dreams and hopes. “ How sur- 
prised and pleased Natasha will be,” he thought as he 
passed along a narrow side-street, “‘ when she reads in 
the Invalide of my being the first to climb on the 
cannon, and receiving the St. George! I ought to be 
made full Captain on that former recommendation. 
Then I may easily become Major already this year 
by seniority, because so many of our fellows have 
been killed, and no doubt many more will be killed 
this campaign. Then there’ll be more fighting, and I, 
as a well-known man, shall be entrusted with a regi- 
ment... then Lieutenant-Colonel, the order of St. 
Anne ... a Colonel”... and he was already a 
General, honouring with a visit Natasha, the widow of 
his comrade (who would be dead by that time according 
to the day-dream), when the sounds of the music on 
the boulevard reached his ears more distinctly, a crowd 
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of people appeared before his eyes, and he awoke on 
the boulevard a Lieutenant-Captain of infantry as 
before. 


III 


He went first to the pavilion, near which was the 
band. Instead of music-stands, other soldiers of the 
same regiment were holding the music-books open 
before the players, and, looking on rather than listening, 
stood a circle of clerks, junkers,! and nursemaids with 
children. Most of the people who were standing, 
sitting, and sauntering round the pavilion were naval 
officers, adjutants, and white-gloved army officers. Along 
the broad avenue of the boulevard walked officers of all 
sorts and women of all sorts—a few of the latter in hats, 
but the greater part with kerchiefs on their heads (and 
some without either kerchiefs or hats)—but it was 
remarkable that there was not a single old woman 
amongst them—all were young. Lower down, in the 
scented alleys shaded by the white acacias, isolated 
groups sat or strolled. 

No one was particularly glad to meet Lieutenant- 
Captain Mihaylof on the boulevard, except, perhaps, 
Captain Obzhégof of his regiment, and Captain Sotslikof, 
who pressed his hand warmly; but the first of these 
wore camel’s-hair trousers, no gloves, and a shabby 
overcoat, and his face was red and perspiring, and the 


1 The term junker, borrowed from the German and pro- 
nounced yunker, is used in Russian in more than one sense, but 
at the time of the Crimean war it meant a volunteer, usually of 
good family, who had not yet received a commission, but was 
not treated as a private, and on an emergency was allowed to 
take an officer’s duty, 
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second shouted so loud, and was so free and easy, that 
one felt ashamed to be seen walking with him, espe- 
cially by those white-gloved officers (to one of them, an 
Adjutant, Mihaylof bowed, and he might have bowed 
to another, a Staff-Officer whom he had twice met at 
the house of a mutual acquaintance). Besides, what 
was the fun of walking with Obzhégof and Souslikof, 
when, as it was, he met them and shook hands with 
them six times a day? Was this what he had come to 
hear the music for ? 

He would have liked to accost the Adjutant whom 
he had bowed to, and to talk with those gentlemen ; 
not at all that he wanted Captains Obzhdgof and Sousli- 
kof and Lieutenant Pashtétsky and others to see him 
talking to them, but simply because they were pleasant 
people, who knew all the news, and might have told 
him something. 

But why is Lieutenant-Captain Mihaylof afraid, and 
unable to muster courage to approach them? “ And 
supposing they don’t return my greeting,” he thinks, 
“or merely bow and go on talking among themselves 
as if I were not there, or simply walk away and 
leave me standing among the aristocrats?” The word 
aristocrats (in the sense of the highest, select circle of 
any class) has lately gained great popularity in Russia, 
where one would think it ought not to exist. It has 
made its way to every part of the country and into 
every grade of society that is reached by vanity (and 
to what conditions of time and circumstance does this 
pitiful propensity not reach?). It is found among mer- 
chants, officials, clerks, officers,—in Saratof, Mamadishi, 
Vinnitza: wherever men are found. And since in the 
besieged town of Sevastopol there are many men, and 
consequently much vanity, the aristocrats are here also, 
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though death hangs over each one, be he aristocrat 
or not. 

To Captain Obzhdégof, Lieutenant-Captain Mi- 
haylof was an aristocrat, and to Lieutenant-Captain 
Mihaylof, Adjutant Kalouigin was an aristocrat, be- 
cause he was an adjutant and intimate with another 
adjutant. To Adjutant Kalougin, Count Nérdof was 
an aristocrat, because he was an aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor. 

Vanity! vanity! vanity! everywhere, even on the 
brink of the grave and among men ready to die for a 
lofty cause. Vanity! It seems to be the characteristic 
feature and special malady of our time. How is it that 
among our predecessors no mention was made of this 
passion, as of small-pox and cholera? How is it that in 
our time there are only three kinds of people: those 
who, considering vanity an inevitably existing fact and 
therefore justifiable, freely submit to it ; those who re- 
gard it as a sad but unavoidable condition; and those 
who act unconsciously and slavishly under its influence ? 
Why did our Homers and Shakespears speak of love, 
glory, and suffering, while the literature of to-day is 
an endless story of snobbery and vanity ? 

Twice the Lieutenant-Captain passed irresolutely by 
the group of his aristocrats, but drawing near them for 
the third time he made an effort and walked up to 
them. The group consisted of four officers: Adjutant 
Kalotgin, Mihaylof’s acquaintance; Adjutant Prince 
Galtsin, who was rather an aristocrat even for Kalougin 
himself ; Lieutenant-Colonel Nefyérdof, one of the so- 
called “two hundred and twenty-two” society men 
(who, being on the retired list, re-entered the army 
for this war); and Cavalry Captain Praskouhin, also 
of the “two hundred and twenty-two.” Luckily for 
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Mihaylof, Kalougin was in splendid spirits (the General 
had just spoken to him in a very confidential manner, 
and Prince Galtsin, who had arrived from Petersburg, 
was staying with him), so he did not think it beneath 
his dignity to shake hands with Mihaylof, which was 
more than Praskothin did, though he had often met 
Mihaylof on the bastion, had more than once drunk 
his wine and védka, and even owed him twelve and 
a half roubles lost at cards. Not being yet well ac- 
quainted with Prince Galtsin, he did not like to appear 
to be acquainted with a mere lieutenant-captain of 
infantry. So he only bowed slightly. 

“Well, Captain,” said Kalovgin, “when will you be 
visiting the bastion again? Do you remember our 
meeting at the Schwartz Redoubt? Things were hot, 
weren't they, eh?” 

“Yes, very,” said Mihdylof, and he remembered how, 
when making his way along the trench to the bastion, 
he had met Kalougin, walking along courageously, and 
smartly clanking his sabre. 

“My turn’s to-morrow by rights, but we have an 
officer ill,” continued Mihaylof, “so ie 

He wanted to say that it was not his turn, but as 
the Commander of the 8th Company was ill, and only 
the Ensign was left in the company, he felt it his duty 
to offer to go in place of Lieutenant Nepshisétsky, and 
would therefore be at the bastion that evening. Bat 
Kalougin did not hear him out. 

“I feel sure that something is going to happen in a 
day or two,” he said to Prince Galtsin. 

“How about to-day? will nothing happen to- 
day?” Mihaylof asked shyly, looking first at Kalougin 
and then at Galtsin. 

No one replied. Prince Galtsin only puckered up 
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his face in a curious way, and looking over Mihaylof’s 
cap, said, after a short silence— 

“Fine girl that, with the red kerchief. Don’t you 
know her, Captain?” 

«« She lives near my lodgings, she’s a sailor’s daughter,”’ 
answered the Lieutenant-Captain. 

“Come, let’s have a good look at her.” 

And Prince Galtsin gave one of his arms to Kalougin 
and the other to the Lieutenant-Captain, knowing he 
would thereby confer great pleasure on the latter, as 
was really the case. 

The Lieutenant-Captain was superstitious, and con- 
sidered it a great sin to amuse himself with women 
before going into action ; but on this occasion he pre- 
tended to be a roué, which Prince Galtsin and Kalougin 
evidently did not believe, and which greatly surprised 
the girl with the red kerchief, who had more than 
once noticed how the Lieutenant - Captain blushed 
when he passed her window. Praskotthin walked 
behind them, and kept touching Prince Galtsin’s arm 
and making various remarks in French; but as four 
people could not walk abreast on the path, he was 
obliged to go alone, until, on the second round, he 
took the arm of a well-known brave naval officer, 
Servydgin, who came up and spoke to him, being also 
anxious to join the aristocrats. And the well-known 
hero gladly passed his honest, muscular hand under 
the elbow of Praskothin, whom everybody, including 
especially Servy4gin himself, knew to be a man no 
better than he should be. When (wishing to explain 
to Prince Galtsin his acquaintance with this sailor) 
Praskotihin whispered that this was the well-known 
hero, Prince Galtsin, who had been on the Fourth Bas- 
tion the day before and had seen a shell burst at some 
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twenty yards’ distance, considering himself not less 
courageous than the newcomer and believing that 
many reputations are obtained by luck, paid not the 
slightest attention to Servydagin. 

Lieutenant-Captain Mihdylof found it so pleasant to 
walk in this company that he forgot his dear letter from 
T , and his gloomy forebodings at the thought of 
having to go to the bastion. He remained with them 
till they began talking exclusively among themselves, 
avoiding his eyes to show that he might go, and at 
last walked away from him. But, all the same, the 
Lieutenant-Captain was contented, and when he passed 
Junker Baron Pesth, who was particularly conceited 
and self-satisfied since the previous night (when for 
the first time in his life he had been in the bomb-proof 
of the Fifth Bastion, and had consequently become a 
hero in his own estimation), he (the Captain) was not 
at all hurt by the suspiciously haughty expression with 
which the Junker saluted him. 


IV 


But hardly had the Lieutenant-Captain crossed the 
threshold of his lodgings, when very different thoughts 
entered his head. He saw his little room with its un- 
even earth floor, its crooked windows, the broken panes 
mended with paper, his old bedstead with two Toula 
pistols and a rug (showing a lady on horseback) nailed 
to the wall above it,! as well as the dirty bed of the 
Junker who lived with him, with its cotton quilt. He 
saw his man, Nikita, with his rough, greasy hair, rise, 

1 A common way in Russia, of protecting a bed from the damp 


or cold of a wall is to nail a rng or carpet to the wall by the side 
of the bed, 
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scratching himself, from the floor ; he saw his old cloak, 
his common boots, a little bundle tied in a hand- 
kerchief, prepared for him to take to the bastion, 
from which peeped a bit of cheese and the neck of 
a porter bottle containing vdédka,— and he suddenly 
remembered that he had to go with his company to 
spend the whole of the night at the lodgments. 

“J shall certainly be killed to-night,’ thought the 
Lieutenant-Captain ; “I feel I shall. And really there 
was no need for me to go,—I offered of my own accord. 
And it’s always so: the one who offers himself always 
does get killed. And what is the matter with that 
confounded Nepshisétsky ? He may not be ill at all; 
and they’ll go and kill a man because of him—they 
certainly will. However, if they don’t kill me I shall 
surely be recommended for promotion. I saw how 
pleased the Regimental Commander was when I said, 
‘Allow me to go if Lieutenant Nepshisétsky is ill.’ 
If I’m not made a Major, then I'll get the Order of 
Vladimir for certain. Why, I am going to the bastion 
for the thirteenth time. Oh dear, the thirteenth ! 
unlucky number! I am certain to be killed; I feel I 
shall; . . . but somebody had to go: the company 
can’t go with only an Ensign. Supposing something 
was to happen. . . . Why, the honour of the regiment, 
the honour of the army is atstake. It is my duty to go. 
Yes, my sacred duty. ... But I have a presentiment.” 

-The Lieutenant-Captain forgot that it was not the 
first time he had felt this presentiment, that, in a 
greater or lesser degree, he had it whenever he was 
going to the bastion, and he did not know that, more 
or less strongly, every one has such forebodings before 
going into action. Having calmed himself by appeal- 
ing to his sense of duty—which was highly developed 
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in him and very strong—the Lieutenant-Captain sat 
down to the table and began writing a farewell letter 
to his father. Ten minutes later, having finished his 
letter, he rose from the table, his eyes wet with tears, 
-and, repeating mentally all the prayers he knew, he 
began to dress. His rather tipsy and rude servant 
lazily handed him his new cloak (the old one, which 
the Lieutenant-Captain usually wore at the bastion, 
was not mended). 

“Why is my cloak not mended? You do nothing but 
sleep,” said Mihaylof angrily. 

“How sleep?” grumbled Nikita; “one does nothing 
but run about like a dog the whole day—gets fagged, 
and mayn’t even fall asleep!” 

*T see you are again drunk.” 

“It’s not on your money if I am, so you needn't 
scold me.” 

“ Hold your tongue, blockhead !” shouted the Lieu- 
tenant-Captain, ready to strike the man. 

Upset before, he was now quite out of patience and 
offended at the rudeness of Nikita, whom he was fond 
of, and even spoilt, and who had lived with him for 
the last twelve years. 

“ Blockhead ? blockhead?’ repeated the servant. 
“And why do you, sir, abuse me and call me block- 
head? You know what times these are? It is not 
right to scold.” 

Mihaylof remembered where he was going, and felt 
ashamed. 

«“ But you know, Nikita, you would try any one’s 
patience!” he said mildly. “That letter on the table 
to my father you may leave where it is; don’t touch it,” 
he added, reddening. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said Nikita, becoming sentimental under 
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the influence of the vdédka he had drunk, as he said, on 
his own money, and blinking with an evident inclination 
to weep. 

But when, at the porch, the Lieutenant-Captain said 
“ Good-bye, Nikita,” Nikita burst into forced sobs and 
rushed to kiss his master’s hand, saying “ Good-bye, 
sir,’ in a broken voice. A sailor’s widow who also 
stood at the porch could not, as a woman, help joining 
in this tender scene, and began wiping her eyes on her 
dirty sleeve, saying something about people who, though 
they were gentlefolks, took such sufferings upon them- 
selves, while she, poor woman, was left a widow. And 
she told the tipsy Nikita for the hundredth time about 
her sorrows; how her husband had been killed in the 
first bandagement, and how her hut had been shattered 
(the one she lived in now was not her own), and so on. 
After his master was gone, Nikita lit his pipe, asked 
the landlady’s little girl to go for some védka, very 
soon left off crying, and even had a quarrel with the 
old woman about a pail which he said she had smashed. 

“But perhaps I shall only be wounded,” reasoned 
the Lieutenant-Captain with himself, arriving at the 
bastion with his company in the twilight. “But 
where ? and how ?—here or here?” he said to him- 
self, mentally pointing to his chest and his stomach. 
« Supposing it were here” (he thought of his thighs) 
“and went right round? ... But suppose it’s here, 
and with a piece of a bomb, then it’s all up.” 

The Lieutenant-Captain, passing along the trenches, 
safely reached the lodgments. It was in perfect dark- 
ness that he and a sapper-officer set the men to their 
work, after which he sat down in a hole under the 
breastwork. There was little firing; only now and 
again on our side or jus there was a lightning flash, and 

c 
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the brilliant fuse of a bomb formed a fiery are on the 
dark, star-speckled sky. But all the bombs fell far 
beyond or far to the right of the lodgment where the 
Lieutenant-Captain sat in his hole. He drank some 
vodka, ate some cheese, smoked a cigarette, prayed, 
and felt inclined for sleep. 


Vv 


Prince Galtsin, Lieutenant-Colonel Nefydérdof, and 
Praskothin, whom no one had invited and with whom 
no one spoke, but who yet stuck to them, went to 
Kalougin’s to tea. 

“But you did not finish telling me about Vaska 
Méndel,” said Kalotgin, when he had taken off his 
cloak, and sat in a soft easy-chair by the window un- 
buttoning the collar of his clean, starched shirt. “How 
did he get married ?” . 

“It was a joke, my boy! .. . Je vous dis, il y avait 
un temps, on ne parlait que de ga a Petersbourg,”} said 
Prince Galtsin, laughing, as he jumped up from the 
piano-stool, and sat down near Kaloigin on the window- 
sill,2 “a capital joke. I know all about it.” .. . And 
he told, amusingly, cleverly, and with animation, some 
love story which we will omit, as it does not interest us. 

It was noticeable that not only Prince Galtsin but 
each of these gentlemen who established themselves, 
one on the window-sill, another with his legs in the air, 
and a third by the piano, seemed quite different people 
now to what they had been on the boulevard. There 


1 “TJ tell you, at one time it was the only thing talked of in 
Petersburg.” 

2 The thick walls of Russian houses allow ample space to sit 
or lounge by the windows. 
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was none of the absurd arrogance and haughtiness 
which they had shown towards the infantry officers ; 
here among themselves they were natural, and Kalou- 
gin and Prince Galtsin in particular showed themselves 
very nice, merry, and good-natured young fellows. 
Their conversation was about their Petersburg fellow- 
officers and acquaintances. 

“ What of Maslofsky ?”’ 

“ Which one?—the Leib-Uhlan or the Horse Guard?” 

“1 know them both. The one in the Horse Guards 
I knew when he was a boy just out of school. But 
the eldest—is he a captain yet ?”’ 

“ Oh yes, long ago.” 

“Ts he still fussing about with his gipsy ?” 

“No, he has dropped her. . . .” And so on, in the 
same strain. 

Later on Prince Galtsin went to the piano, and 
sang a gipsy song capitally. Praskothin, chiming in, 
put in a second unasked, and did it so well that he was 
invited to continue, and this delighted him, 

A servant brought tea, cream, and cracknels on a 
silver tray. 

««Serve the Prince,” said Kalougin. 

“Ts it not strange to think,” said Galtsin, taking 
his tea to the window, “that we’re in a besieged town, 
and here’s a pi-aner-forty, tea with cream, and a house 
such as I should really be glad to have in Peters- 
burg?” 

«Why, if we had not even that,” said the old, always 
dissatisfied Lieutenant-Colonel, “the continual uncer- 
tainty we are living in—seeing people killed day after 
day, and no end to it, would be intolerable. And to 
have dirt and discomfort added to it ve 

«But our infantry officers,’ said Kalougin, “they 
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live at the bastions with their men in the bomb-proofs, 
and eat soldiers’ soup—what of them?” 

«What of them? Well, though it’s true they wear 
the same shirt for ten days at a time, they are heroes 
all the same—wonderful men.” 

Just then an infantry officer entered the room. 
«JT... Ihave orders .. . may I see the Gen. . 
his Excellency? I have come with a message from 

General N.,” he said, bowing shyly. 

Kalouigin rose, and, not returning the officer's bow, 
asked with an offensive, affected official smile if he 
would not have the goodness to wait; and without asking 
him to sit down or taking any further notice of him, 
turned to Galtsin and began talking French, so that 
the poor officer, left alone in the middle of the room, 
did not in the least know what to do with himself. 

“It is a matter of the utmost urgency, sir,” said the 
officer, after a short silence. 

« Ah! well, then, come if you please,” said Kalougin, 
putting on his cloak, and accompanying the officer to 
the door. 


“Eh bien, messieurs, je crois, que cela chauffera cette 
nuit,’ said Kaloigin, when he returned from the 
General’s. 

«Ah! what is it >—a sortie?” asked the others. 

«That I don’t know; you will see for yourselves,” 
replied Kalotgin, with a mysterious smile. 

« And my commander is at the bastion, so I suppose 
I must go too,” said Praskouhin, buckling on his sabre. 

No one replied ; it was his business to know whether 
he had to go or not. 


1 “Well, gentlemen, I think there will be warm work to- 
night.” 
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Praskothin and Nefyérdof left, to go to their ap- 
pointed posts. 

“Good-bye, gentlemen. Aw revoir! We'll meet 
again before the night is over,’ shouted Kalougin 
from the window, as Praskothin and Nefyérdof, stoop- 
ing in their Cossack saddles, trotted past. The tramp 
of their Cossack horses soon died away in the dark 
street. 

“ Non, dites moi, est-ce qu'il y aura véritablement quelque 
chose cette nuit,” said Galtsin, as he lounged in the 
window-sill beside Kalouigin, and watched the bombs 
that rose above the bastions. 

“T can tell you, you see . . . you have been to the 
bastions? (Galtsin nodded, though he had only once 
been to the Fourth Bastion.) You remember just in 
front of our lunette there is a trench,’ ... and 
Kalotgin, with the air of one who without being a 
specialist considers his military judgment very sound, 
began somewhat confusedly, and misusing the technical 
terms, to explain the position of the enemy and of our 
own works, and the plan of the intended action. 

“ But, I say, they're banging away at the lodgments. 
Oho! I wonder if that is ours or his? ... Now it’s 
burst,” said they, as they lounged on the window-sill 
looking at the fiery trails of the bombs crossing one 
another in the air, at flashes that for a moment lit up the 
dark sky, at the puffs of white smoke, and listened to 
the more and more frequent reports of the firing. 

“Quel charmant coup Weil! a?” ? said Kalougin, 
drawing his guest’s attention to the really beautiful 
sight. “ Do you know, you sometimes can’t distinguish 
a bomb from a star.” 


1 “No, tell me, will there really be anything on to-night ?” 
2 “What a charming sight! eh?” 
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« Yes, I thought that was a star just now, and then 
saw it fall. . there! it’s burst. And that big star— 
what do you call it >—looks just like a bomb.” 

“Do you know, I am so used to these bombs that 
I am sure when I’m back in Russia, I shall think I see 
bombs every starlight night—one gets so used to them.” 

«But had not I better join this sortie?” said Prince 
Galtsin, after a moment’s pause. 

“Humbug! my dear fellow! don’t think of such a 
thing! Besides, I won’t let you,” answered Kalougin. 
“You will have plenty of opportunities later on!” 

“Really? You think I need not go, eh?” 

_ At that moment, from the direction in which these 
gentlemen were looking, amid the boom of the cannon 
came the terrible rattle of musketry, and thousands of 
little fires, flaming up in quick succession, flashed all 
along the line. 

«There! now it’s the real thing!” said Kalougin. 
“T can’t keep cool when I hear the noise of muskets ; 
it seems, you know, to seize one’s very soul. There's 
an hurrah!” he added, listening intently to the distant 
and prolonged roar of hundreds of voices, “ Ah—ah— 
ah,” which came from the bastions. 

« Whose hurrah was it? there’s or ours?” 

“T don’t know, but it’s hand-to-hand fighting now, 
for the firing has ceased.” 

At that moment an officer, followed by a Cossack, 
galloped under the window and alighted from his 
horse at the porch. 

“ Where from?” 

“Fyrom the bastion. I want the General.” 

“Come along. Well, what’s happened?” 

“The lodgments have been attacked—and occu- 
pied—the French brought up tremendous reserves— 
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attacked us—we had only two battalions,’ said the 
officer, panting. He was the same officer who had 
been there that evening, but though he was now out of 
breath, he walked with full self-possession to the door. 

“ Well, have we retreated?” asked Kalougin. 

“No,” angrily replied the officer; “ another battalion 
came up in time—we drove them back, but the Colonel 
is killed and many officers. I have orders to ask for 
reinforcements.” 

And, saying this, he went with Kalougin to the 
General’s, where we shall not follow him. 

Five minutes later Kalougin was already on his 
Cossack horse (again in the semi-Cossack manner 
which I have noticed that all Adjutants, for some 
reason, seem to consider the proper thing), and rode 
off at a trot towards the bastion to deliver some 
orders, and await the final result of the affair. Prince 
Galtsin, under the influence of that oppressive excite- 
ment usually produced in a spectator by proximity 
to an action in which he is not engaged, went out 
and began aimlessly pacing up and down the street. 


VI 


Soldiers passed carrying the wounded on stretchers 
or leading them under their arms. It was quite dark 
in the streets; only here and there one saw lights, in 
the hospital windows or where some officers were 
sitting up. From the bastions still came the thunder 
of cannon and the rattle of muskets,! and the lights 

1 Rifles, except some clumsy stutzers, had not been introduced 
into the Russian army, but were used by the besiegers, who had 
a yet greater advantage in their artillery. It is characteristic of 


Tolstoy that, occupied with men rather than mechanics, he does 
not, in these Sketches, dwell on this disparity of weapons, 
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continued to flash in the dark sky as before. From 
time to time you heard trampling hoofs as an orderly 
galloped past, or the groans of a wounded man, the 
steps and voices of stretcher-bearers, or the words 
of some frightened women who had come out into 
their porches to watch the cannonade. 

Among the spectators were our friend Nikita, the 
old sailor’s widow, with whom he had again made 
friends, and her ten-year-old daughter. 

“QO Lord God! Holy Mary, Mother of God!” said 
the old woman, sighing, as she looked at the bombs 
that kept flying across from side to side like balls of 
fire; “what horrors! what horrors! Ah, ah! oh, oh! 
Even at the first bandagement it wasn’t like that. 
Look now, where the cursed thing has burst, just over 
our house in the suburb.” 

“‘No, that’s further, they keep tumbling into Aunt 
Irena’s garden,” said the girl. 

“And where, where is master now?” drawled 
Nikita, who was not quite sober yet. “Oh! how I 
love that ’ere master of mine even I myself don’t 
know. I love him so that, should he be killed in a 
sinful way, which God forbid, then, would you believe 
it, granny, after that I myself don’t know what I 
wouldn’t do to myself! S’elp me, I don’t! ... My 
master is that sort, there’s only one word for it. 
Could one change him for such as them there, playing 
cards? What are they? Ugh! there’s only one word 
for it!”’ concluded Nikita, pointing to the lighted 
window of his master’s room, to which, in the absence 
of the Lieutenant-Captain, the Junker Zhvadchévsky 
had invited Sub-Lieutenants Ougrdvich and Nepshi- 
sétsky (whose face was swollen), and was having a 
spree in honour of a medal he had received. 
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“Look at the stars, look at *em, how they’re 
rolling!” The little girl broke the silence that fol- 
lowed Nikita’s words. She stood gazing at the sky. 
“Here’s another rolled down. What is it a sign of, 
eh, mother ?” 

“They'll smash up our hut altogether,” said the old 
woman with a sigh, leaving her daughter unanswered. 

“As we went there to-day with uncle, mother,” 
continued, in a sing-song tone, the little girl, who had 
become talkative, “there was such a b—i—g cannon- 
ball inside the room, close to the cupboard. A’spose it 
had smashed in through the passage, and right into 
the room, such a big one—you couldn’t lift it.” 

“Those who had husbands and money all moved 
away,’ said the old woman, “and there’s the hut, all 
that was left me, and that’s been smashed. Just 
look at him blazing away! The fiend! ... O Lord, 
O Lord!” 

«And just as we were going out, comes a bomb 
fly—ing, and goes and bur—sts and co—o—vers us 
with dust. A bit of it nearly hit me and uncle.” 


Vil 


More and more wounded, carried on stretchers, or 
walking supported by others and talking loudly, passed 
Prince Galtsin. 

“‘ Up they sprang, friends,” said the bass voice of a 
tall soldier, carrying two guns over his shoulder, “up 
they sprang, shouting ‘Allah! Allah!’! and just climbing 


1 Our soldiers, fighting the Turks, have become so accustomed 
to this cry of the enemy, that they now always say that the 
French also shout Allah.—Z, 7’. 
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one over another, You kill one, and another’s there, 
you couldn’t do anything; no end of ’em——” 

But at this point in the story Gdltsin interrupted 
him. 

“You are from the bastion ?” 

“ Just.so, y’r honour!” 

“Well, what happened, tell me?” 

“What happened? Well, y’r honour, such a force 
of ’em poured down on us over the rampart, it was all 
up. They quite overpowered us, y’r honour!” 

“ Overpowered? . . . but you repulsed them ?” 

““How’s one to repulse ’em, when his whole force 
came on, killed all our men, and no re’forcements are 
given?” 

The soldier was mistaken, the trench remained ours ; 
but it is a curious fact, which any one may notice, that 
a soldier wounded in action always thinks the affair 
lost, and imagines it to have been a very bloody fight. 

“How is that? I was told they had been repulsed,” 
said Galtsin irritably. ‘Perhaps they were driven 
back after you left? Is it long since you came 
away?” 

“T am straight from there, y’r honour!” answered 
the soldier; “it is hardly possible; they must have 
kept the trench, he overpowered us quite.” 

“ How are you not ashamed to have lost the trench? 
It’s awful!” said Galtsin, provoked at such indif- 
ference. 

“What if he'd the force ?” muttered the soldier. 

“Ah, yr honour,” began a soldier from a stretcher 
which had just come up to them, “how could we help 
giving it up when he had killed almost all our men? 
_ Ifwe had the force we wouldn’t have given it up, not 
for nothing. But as it was what could one do? I stuck 
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one, and then something hits me. Oh, oh—h! steady, 
lads, steady! Oh, oh!” groaned the wounded man. 

“ Really, there seem too many men returning,” said 
Galtsin, again stopping the same tall soldier with 
the two guns. “Why are you retiring? You there, 
stop!” 

The soldier stopped, and took off his cap with his 
left hand. 

«Where are you going, and why?” shouted Galtsin 
severely ; ‘you scoun——”’ 

But having come close up to the soldier, Galtsin 
noticed that no hand was visible beneath the soldier’s 
right cuff, and that the sleeve was soaked in blood to 
the elbow. 

“T am wounded, y’r honour.” 

“Wounded? How?” 

« Here—must ’a’ been with a bullet,” said the man, 
pointing to his arm, “but I don’t know what struck 
my head here,” and bending his head, he showed the 
matted hair at the back stuck together with blood. 

« And whose is this other gun?” 

*Tt’s a French rifle I took, y’r honour! But I'd not 
have come away if it weren’t to lead this fellow—he 
may fall,’ he added, pointing to a soldier who was 
walking a little in front, leaning on his gun, and pain- 
fully dragging his left leg. 

Prince Galtsin suddenly felt horribly ashamed of his 
unjust suspicions. He felt himself blushing, turned 
away and, neither questioning nor watching the 
wounded men any more, he went to the hospital. 

Having pushed his way with difficulty through the 
porch among the wounded who had come on foot and 
the bearers who were carrying in the wounded and 
bringing out the dead, Galtsin entered the first room, 
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gave a look round, and involuntarily turned back and 
ran out into the street: it was too terrible ! 


VIII 


The large, lofty, dark hall, lit only by the four or five 
candles with which the doctors examined the wounded, 
was literally filled. The bearers kept bringing in fresh 
men, laying them side by side on the floor (which 
was already so crowded that the unfortunates jostled 
one another and were soaked with each other’s blood), 
and going to fetch more wounded. The pools of blood 
visible in the unoccupied spaces, the feverish breathing 
of several hundred men, and the perspiration of the 
workmen with the stretchers, filled the air with a 
peculiar, heavy, thick, fetid mist, in which, in different 
parts of the hall, the candles burnt dimly. The sound 
of all sorts of groans, sighs, death-rattles, now and then 
interrupted by shrill screams, filled the whole room. 
Sisters, with quiet faces, expressing not an empty, 
feminine, painfully tearful pity, but active, practical 
sympathy, here and there among the bloody coats 
and shirts stepped across the wounded with medicines, 
water, bandages, and lint. The doctors, with sleeves 
turned up, kneeling beside the wounded—near whom 
the assistants held the candles—examined, felt, and 
probed their wounds, not heeding the terrible groans 
and the prayers of the sufferers. One doctor sat at a 
table near the door, and at the moment Galtsin came 
in was already entering No. 532. 

“Ivan Bogief, Private, Company III., S— Regiment, 
Jractura femuris complicata!” shouted another doctor 
from the end of the room, examining a shattered leg. 

“ ‘Turn him over.” 
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«Oh, oh, fathers! Oh, you’re our fathers!’ screamed 
the soldier, beseeching them not to touch him. 

“‘ Perforatio capitis !”’ 

«Simon Nefyordof, Lieutenant-Colonel of the N— 
Infantry Regiment. Have a little patience, Colonel, or 
it is quite impossible; I’ll have to leave you!” said a 
third doctor, poking about with some kind of hook in 
the skull of the unfortunate Colonel. 

“Oh, don’t; oh, for God’s sake be quick! be quick. 
Ah Bs 

“ Perforatio pectoris. . . . Sebastian Séreda, Private. . . 
what regiment? But you need not write that: moritur. 
Carry him away,” said the doctor, leaving the soldier, 
whose eyes turned up, while the death- rattle still 
sounded in his throat. 

About forty soldiers, stretcher-bearers, stood at the 
door waiting to carry the bandaged to the wards and 
the dead to the chapel. They looked on in silence, 
broken only now and then by a heavy sigh at the scene 
before them. 


IX 


On his way to the bastion Kaloigin met many 
wounded ; but knowing by experience that, in action, 
such sights have a bad effect on a man’s spirits, he did 
not stop to question them, but, on the contrary, tried 
not to notice them. At the foot of the hill he met an 
orderly-officer galloping fast from the bastion. 

« Zébkin ! Zébkin ! wait a bit.” 

“Yes, what?” 

«Where are you from ?” 

«The lodgments.” 

«“ How are things there >—Hot?” 
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“Oh, awful !” 

And the orderly galloped on. 

In fact, though there was now but little small-arm 
firing, the cannonade had recommenced with fresh heat 
and persistence. 

“Ah! that’s bad!” thought Kalougin, with an un- 
pleasant sensation, and he, too, had a presentiment, 2.e., 
a very usual thought,—the thought of death. But 
Kalougin was ambitious, and blessed with nerves of 
oak ; in a word, he was what is called brave. He did 
not yield to the first feeling, but began to nerve him- 
self. He recalled how an Adjutant, Napoleon’s he 
thought, having delivered an order, galloped with 
bleeding head full speed to Napoleon. 

“ Vous étes blessé ?”’ 1 said Napoleon. 

“Je vous demande pardon, sire, Je suis mort,’ 2 and the 
Adjutant fell from his horse, dead. 

That seemed to him very fine, and he even a bit 
imagined himself to be that Adjutant. Then he 
whipped his horse, assuming an even more dashing 
Cossack seat, looked back at the Cossack, who, stand- 
ing up in his stirrups, was trotting behind, and rode 
quite gallantly up to the spot where he had to dis- 
mount. Here he found four soldiers sitting on some 
stones smoking their pipes. 

“‘ What are you doing there?” he shouted at them. 

“ Been carrying off a wounded man and sat down to 
rest a bit, y’r honour,” said one of them, hiding his 
pipe behind his back and taking off his cap. 

“ Resting, indeed! . . . to your places, march!” and 
he went up the hill with them, through the trench, 
meeting wounded men at every step. 


1 “You are wounded ?” 
2 «Excuse me, sir, I am dead.” 
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After ascending the hill he turned to the left, and 
a few steps farther on found himself quite alone. A 
splinter of a bomb whizzed near him, and fell into the 
trench. Another bomb rose in front of him and seemed 
flying straight at him. He suddenly felt frightened ; 
he ran a few steps at full speed and lay down flat. 
When the bomb burst a considerable distance off, he 
felt exceedingly vexed with himself, and rose looking 
round to see if any one had noticed his downfall, but 
no one was near. 

But when fear has once entered the soul it does 
not easily yield to any other feeling. He, who 
always boasted that he never even stooped, now hurried 
along the trench almost on all fours... He stumbled, 
and thought, “Oh! it’s awful! they'll kill me for cer- 
tain,” his breath came with difficulty, and perspiration 
broke out all over his body ; he was surprised at him- 
self, but no longer strove to master his feeling. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps in front. Quickly 
straightening himself, he raised his head and, boldly 
clanking his sabre, went on more deliberately. He 
could not recognise himself again. When he met a 
sapper-officer and a sailor, and the officer shouted to 
him to lie down, pointing to a bright spot which, 
growing brighter and brighter, approached more and 
more swiftly and came crashing down close to the 
trench, he only bent slightly, involuntarily influenced 
by the frightened cry, and went on. 

“ There’s a brave ’un,” said the sailor, looking quite 
calmly at the bomb, and at once deciding with experi- 
enced eye that the splinters could not fly into the 
trench, “ he won’t even lie down.” 

It was only a few steps across open ground to the 
bomb-proof of the Commander of the bastion, when 
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Kalougin’s mind again became clouded and the same 
stupid terror seized him ; his heart beat more violently, 
the blood rushed to his head, and he had to constrain 
himself with an effort in order to run to the bomb- 
proof. 

“Why are you so out of breath?” said the General, 
when Kalougin had reported his instructions. 

“TJ walked very fast, your Excellency !” 

«Won't you have a glass of wine?” 

Kalougin drank a glass, and lit a cigarette. The 
action was over, only a fierce cannonade still continued 
from both sides. In the bomb-proof sat General N : 
the Commander of the bastion, and some six other 
officers, among whom was Praskothin. They were 
discussing various details of the action. Sitting in this 
comfortable room with blue wall-paper, a sofa, a bed, a 
table with papers on it, a wall-clock, with a lamp burning 
before it, and an icén !—looking at these signs of habi- 
tation, at the beams more than two feet thick that 
formed the ceiling, and listening to the shots that here, 
in the bomb-proof, sounded faintly, Kaloigin could not 
at all understand how he had allowed himself to be twice 
overcome by such unpardonable weakness. He was 
angry with himself, and wished for danger, in order to 
test his nerve once more. 

“ Ah! I'm glad you are here, Captain,” said he to a 
naval officer with big moustaches who wore a Staff- 
Officer’s coat with a St. George’s Cross, and who had 
just entered the bomb-proof and asked the General to 
give him some men to repair two embrasures of his 


? The Russian écéns are paintings, in Byzantine style, of God, 
the Mother of God, Christ, or some saint, martyr, or angel. They 
are usually on wood, and are often covered over, except the face 
and hands, with an embossed gilt cover. 
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battery which had become blocked. When the General 
had finished speaking to the Captain, Kalougin said: 
«The Commander-in-Chief told me to ask if your guns 
can fire case-shot into the trenches.” 

“Only one of them can,” said the Captain sullenly. 

« All the same, let’s go and see.” 

The Captain, who was in command of the battery, 
frowned and gave an angry grunt. 

“T have been standing there all night, and have 
come in to get a bit of rest.—Couldn’t you go alone ?”’ 
he added. “My assistant, Lieutenant Kartz, is there, 
and can show you everything.” 

The Captain had already been more than six months 
in command of this, one of the most dangerous bat- 
teries. From the time the siege began, even before the 
bomb-proofs were erected, he had lived continuously 
on the bastion, and had a great reputation for courage 
among the sailors. That is why his refusal struck 
and surprised Kalotigin. “So much for reputation,” 
thought he. 

« Well, then, I. will go alone, if I may,’ he said in a 
slightly sarcastic tone to the Captain, who, however, 
paid no attention to his words. 

Kalotigin did not realise that whereas he had, all in 
all, spent some fifty hours, at different times, on the 
bastions, the Captain had lived there for six months. 
Kalougin was still actuated by vanity, the wish to shine, 
the hope of rewards, of gaining a reputation, the charm 
of running risks. But the Captain had already lived 
through all that: at first he felt vain, showed off his 
courage, was foolhardy, hoped for rewards and reputa- 
tion, and even gained them; but now all these incen- 
tives had lost their power over him, and he saw 


things differently. He fulfilled his duty accurately, 
D 
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but, quite understanding how much the chances of lite 
were against him after six months at the bastion, he 
no longer ran risks without serious need; and so the 
young Lieutenant, who joined the battery a week ago 
and was now showing it to Kalotigin, with whom he 
vied in uselessly leaning out of the embrasures and 
climbing out on the banquette, seemed ten times 
braver than the Captain. 

Returning to the bomb-proof after examining the 
battery, Kalotigin, in the dark, came upon the General, 
who, accompanied by his staff officers, was going to the 
watch-tower. 

«Captain Praskothin,” he heard the General say, 
“please go to the right lodgment and tell the second 
battalion of the M— Regiment, which is at work there, 
to cease their work, leave the place, and noiselessly 
rejoin their regiment, which is stationed at the foot of 
the hill in reserve. Do you understand? Lead them 
yourself to the regiment.” 

© Yes, sir.” 

And Praskouhin started at full speed towards the 
lodgments. 

The firing was now becoming less frequent. 


xX 


«Ts this the second battalion of the M— Regiment ?” 
asked Praskothin, having run to his destination, and 
coming across some soldiers carrying earth in sacks. 

« Just so, y’r honour!” 

«Where is the Commander ?” 

Mihaylof, thinking that the Commander of the Com- 
pany was being asked for, got out of his hole and, 
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taking Praskothin for a Commanding Officer, saluted, 
and approached him. 

“The General’s orders are . . . that you . . . should 
go... quickly .. . and especially quietly . . . back 
—no, not back, but to the reserves,’ said Praskothin, 
looking askance in the direction of the enemy’s fire. 

Having recognised Praskothin and made out what 
was wanted, Mihaylof dropped his hand and passed on 
the order. The battalion became alert, the men took 
up their muskets, put on their cloaks, and set out. 

No one, without experiencing it, can imagine the 
delight a man feels when, after three hours’ bombard- 
ment, he leaves so dangerous a spot as the lodgments. 
During those three hours Mihaylof, who more than 
once—and not without reason—had thought his end at 
hand, had had time to accustom himself to the convic- 
tion that he would certainly be killed, and that he no 
longer belonged to this world. But, in spite of that, 
he had great difficulty in keeping his legs from running 
away with him when, leading the company with Pras- 
kouthin at his side, he left the lodgment. 

« Au revoir,’ said a Major, with whom Mihaylof had 
eaten bread and cheese sitting in the hole under the 
breastwork, and who was remaining at the bastion in 
command of another battalion, “1 wish you a lucky 
journey.” 

« And I wish you a lucky defence. It seems to be 
getting quieter now.” 

But scarcely had he uttered these words when the 
enemy, probably observing the movement in the lodg- 
ment, began to fire more and more frequently. 

Our guns replied, and heavy firing recommenced. 

The stars were high in the sky but shone feebly. 
The night was pitch dark; only the flashes of the guns 
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and the bursting bombs made things around suddenly 
visible. The soldiers walked quickly and silently, 
involuntarily outpacing one another, only their mea- 
sured footfall on the dry road was heard besides the 
incessant roll of the guns, the ringing of bayonets 
when they came in contact, a sigh, or the prayer of 
some poor soldier lad, “ Lord, O Lord! what is it?” 
Now and again you heard the moaning of a man hit, 
and the cry “Stretchers!” (in the Company Mihaylof 
commanded, the artillery fire alone carried off twenty- 
six men that night). A flash on the dark and distant 
horizon, the cry “Can-n-non!” from the sentinel 
on the bastion, and a ball flew buzzing above the 
Company and plunged into the earth, making the 
stones fly. 

“What the devil are they so slow for!” thought 
Praskohin, continually looking back as he marched 
beside Mihaylof; “I’d really better run on; I’ve deli- 
vered the order. . . . However, no; they might after- 
wards say I’m a coward! What must be, will be: I'll 
remain.” 

“Now, why is he walking with me?” thought 
Mihdylof, on his part. “TI have noticed, over and over 
again, that he always brings ill-luck. Here it comes, I 
believe, straight for us.” 

After they had gone a few hundred paces they met 
Kalotigin, who was walking briskly towards the lodg- 
ments, clanking his sabre. He had been ordered by 
the General to find out how the works were progressing 
there. But meeting Mihaylof, he thought he could 
just as well, instead of going himself under such a 
terrible fire—which he was not ordered to do—find out 
all about it from an officer who had been there. And 
Mihaylof giving him full details of the work, Kalotigin, 
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after going some way with him, turned off into a trench 
leading to the bomb-proof. 

“ Well, what news?” asked an officer who was eating 
his supper there all alone. 

‘‘Nothing much; it seems that the affair is over.” 

“Over? How’s that? On the contrary, the General 
has just gone again to the watch-tower, and another 
regiment has arrived. Yes, there it is,—listen! The 
muskets again! Don’t you go; why should you?” 
added the officer, noticing a movement Kalougin made. 

“ By rights I certainly ought to be there,” thought 
Kalougin, “but I have already exposed myself much 
to-day: the firing is awful!” 

“Yes, I think I'd better wait here for him,” he said. 
And about twenty minutes later the General and the 
officers who were with him returned ; among them was 
the Junker Baron Pesth, but not Praskothin. The 
lodgments had been retaken and occupied by us. 

After receiving a full account of the affair, Kalougin, 
accompanied by Pesth, left the bomb-proof. 


XI 


“Your coat is bloody; you don’t mean to say you 
were in the hand-to-hand fight?” asked Kalougin. 

“Oh, it was awful! Just fancy fe 

And Pesth began to relate how he led his company, 
how the Company-Commander was killed, how he him- 
self stabbed a Frenchman, and how, had it not been 
for him, we should have lost the day. 

This tale was founded on facts: the Company- 
Commander was killed, and Pesth had bayonetted a 
Frenchman, but in recounting the details the Junker 
invented and bragged. He bragged unintentionally, 
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because during the whole of the affair he had been, 
as it were, in a fog, and so dazed that everything that 
happened seemed to him to have happened somehow, 
somewhere, and to some one. And, very naturally, he 
tried to recall the details in a light advantageous to 
himself. What really occurred was this :— 

The battalion the Junker had been ordered to join 
for the sortie, stood for two hours under fire close 
to some low wall. Then the Battalion-Commander in 
front said something, the Company-Commanders be- 
came active, the battalion advanced from behind the 
breastwork, and, after going about a hundred paces, it 
stopped to form into company columns, Pesth was 
told to place himself on the right flank of the second 
company. 

Quite unable to realise where he was and why he 
was there, the Junker took his place, and involun- 
tarily holding his breath, while cold shivers ran down 
his back, he gazed into the dark distance, expecting 
something dreadful. He was, however, not so much 
frightened (for there was no firing) as disturbed and 
agitated at being in the field beyond the fortifications. 

Again the Battalion-Commander in front said some- 
thing. Again the officers spoke in whispers, passing 
on the order, and the black wall formed by the first 
company suddenly sank out of sight. The order was 
to lie down. The second company also lay down, and, 
in lying down, Pesth hurt his hand on a sharp prickle. 
Only the Commander of the second company remained 
standing. His short figure, brandishing a sword, moved 
in front of the company, and he spoke incessantly. 

“Mind, lads! show them what you're made of! 
Don’t fire, but give it them with the bayonet—the 
dogs! When I cry ‘Hurrah,’ altogether mind, that’s 
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the thing! We'll let them see who we are; we'll 
not shame ourselves, eh, lads? For our father the 
Tsar !” 

“What is your Company-Commander’s name?” asked 
Pesth of a Junker lying near him. “How brave he is!” 

«Yes, he always is, in action,” answered the Junker. 
“ His name is Lisinkévsky.” 

Just then a flame suddenly flashed up straight before 
the company, who were deafened by a resounding 
crash. High up in the air stones and _ splinters 
clattered. (Some fifty seconds later a stone fell from 
above and took a soldier's leg off.) It was a bomb 
fired from an elevated stand, and the fact that it 
reached the company showed that the French had 
noticed the column. 

“It’s bombs you're sending! Wait a bit till we 
get at you, then you'll taste a three-edged Russian 
bayonet, damn you!” said the Company-Commander, 
so loudly that the Battalion-Commander had to order 
him to hold his tongue and not make so much noise. 

After that the first company rose, then the second. 
They were ordered to charge bayonets, and the battalion 
advanced. 

Pesth was in such a fright that he could not in the 
least make out how long it lasted, where he went, or 
who was who. He went on as if he were drunk. 
But suddenly a million fires flashed from all sides, 
something whistled and clattered. He shouted and 
ran somewhere, because every one ran and shouted. 
Then he stumbled and fell over something. It was 
the Company-Commander, who had been wounded at 
the head of his company, and who, taking the Junker for 
a Frenchman, had seized him by the leg. Then, when 
Pesth had freed his leg and risen, some one else ran 
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against him from behind in the dark, and nearly 
knocked him down: again. “Run him through!” 
some one else shouted, “what are you stopping for?” 
Then some one seized a gun and stuck it into some- 
thing soft. “Ah Dieu!’ cried a dreadful, piercing 
voice, and Pesth only then understood that he had 
bayonetted a Frenchman. A cold sweat covered his 
whole body, he trembled as in fever, and threw 
down the gun. But this lasted only a moment; the 
thought immediately entered his head that he was 
a hero. He again seized the gun, and shouting 
“Hurrah!” ran with the crowd away from the dead ” 
Frenchman. Having run twenty paces he came to a 
trench. Some of our men with the Battalion-Com- 
mander were there. 

“And I have killed one!” said Pesth to the 
Commander. 

* You're a fine fellow, Baron!” 


XII 


“Do you know Praskothin is killed?” said Pesth, 
accompanying Kalouigin, who was returning home. 

“‘ Tmpossible:!”’ 

“Yes, I saw him myself.” 

“Well, good-bye . . . I must be off.” 

“T am very pleased,” thought Kalougin, approaching 
his lodgings. “It is the first time I have had such 
luck when on duty, it’s first-rate; I am alive and well, 
and shall certainly get an excellent recommendation, 
and I am sure of a gold sabre. And I really have 
deserved it.” 

After reporting what was necessary to the General 
he went to his room, where Prince Galtsin, long since 
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returned, sat awaiting him, reading a book he had found 
on Kalougin’s table. 

It was with wonderful pleasure Kalougin felt himself 
again safe at home, and having put on his night-shirt 
and got into bed, he related to Galtsin all the details of 
the affair, recounting them, very naturally, from a point 
of view from which the facts showed what a capable 
and brave officer he, Kalougin, was,—which it seemed 
hardly necessary to allude to, since every one knew it, 
and had no right or reason to question it, except, 
perhaps, the deceased Captain Praskouhin, who, though 
he used to consider it an honour to walk arm-in- 
arm with Kalougin, had, only yesterday, told a friend 
privately that though Kalougin was a first-rate fellow, 
yet, between you and me, he was awfully disinclined 
to go to the bastions. 

When Praskouhin, walking beside Mihaylof after 
Kalougin left them, had just begun to revive somewhat 
on approaching a safer place, he suddenly saw a bright 
light flash up behind him, and heard the sentinel shout 
“Mortar!” and a soldier walking behind him say, 
“That’s coming straight for the bastion !” 

Mihaylof looked round. The bright spot seemed to 
have stopped at its zenith, in the position which makes 
it absolutely impossible to define its direction. But 
that only lasted a moment; the bomb—coming faster 
and faster, nearer and nearer, so that the sparks of its 
fuse were already visible and the fatal whistle audible 
—descended towards the centre of the battalion. 

“Lie down!” shouted some one. 

Mihaylof and Praskouhin lay flat on the ground. 
Praskouhin, closing his eyes, only heard how the bomb 
crashed down on to the hard earth close by. A second 
passed which seemed an hour: the bomb had not 
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exploded. Praskothin was afraid: perhaps he had 
played the coward for nothing. Perhaps the bomb 
had fallen far away, and it only seemed to him that its 
fuse was fizzing close by. He opened his eyes, and 
was pleased to see Mihaylof lying immovable at his 
feet. But at that moment he caught sight of the 
glowing fuse of the bomb, which was spinning on the 
ground not a yard off. Terror—cold terror, excluding 
every other thought and feeling, seized his whole being. 
He covered his face with his hands. 

Another second passed—a second during which a 
whole world of feelings, thoughts, hopes, and memories 
flashed before his imagination. 

“Whom will it kill—Mihaylof or me? Or both of 
us? And if it’s me, where? In the head? then I’m 
done for; and if in the leg, they'll cut it off (I’ll 
certainly ask for chloroform), and I may survive it. 
But perhaps only Mihaylof will be killed; then I shall 
relate how we were going side by side, and how he 
was killed, and I was splashed with his blood. No, it’s 
nearer tome .. . it will be 1.” 

Then he remembered the twelve roubles he owed 
Mihaylof, remembered also a debt in Petersburg that 
should have been paid long ago, and the gipsy song he 
had sung that evening. The woman he loved rose in 
his imagination, wearing a cap with lilac ribbons; he re- 
collected a man who had insulted him five years ago, and 
whom he had not paid out; and yet, inseparable from 
all these, and from thousands of other recollections, the 
present thought, the expectation of death, did not 
leave him fora moment. “Perhaps it won’t explode,” 
and with desperate decision he wished to open his 
eyes. But at that instant a red flame pierced through 
the still closed lids, and with a terrible crash something 
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struck him in the middle of his chest. He jumped up 
and began to run, but stumbling over the sabre that got 
between his legs, he fell on his side. 

“Thank God, I’m only bruised!” was his first 
thought, and he wished to touch his chest with his 
hand; but his arms seemed tied to his sides, and it felt 
as if a vice were squeezing his head. Soldiers flitted 
past him, and he counted them unconsciously—* one, 
two, three soldiers; and there’s an officer with his cloak 
tucked up,” he thought. Then lightning flashed before 
his eyes, and he wondered whether the shot was fired 
from a mortar oracannon. ‘A cannon, probably. And 
there’s another shot, and here are more soldiers—five, 
six, seven soldiers: they all pass by.” He was suddenly 
seized with fear that they would crush him. He wished 
to shout that he was hurt, but his mouth was so dry 
that his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and a 
terrible thirst tormented him. He felt it wet about 
his chest; and this sensation of being wet made him 
think of water, and he longed to drink even this that 
made him feel wet. “I suppose I hit myself in fall- 
ing and bled,” thought he, and giving way more and 
more to fear lest the soldiers who kept flitting past 
might trample on him, he gathered all his strength and 
tried to shout “Take me with you!” but instead of 
that he uttered such a terrible groan that he was 
frightened to hear it. Then some other red fires began 
dancing before his eyes, and it seemed to him that the 
soldiers put stones on him; the fires danced less and 
less, but the stones they put on him pressed more and 
more heavily. He made an effort to push off the stones 
—stretched himself—and saw and heard and felt nothing 
more. He had been killed on the spot by a bomb- 
splinter in the middle of his chest. 
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XIII 


When Mihaylof saw the bomb and fell down, he too, 
like Praskouhin, lived through an infinitude of thoughts 
and feelings in the two seconds that passed before the 
bomb burst. He prayed mentally, and repeated, “ Thy 
will be done.” And at the same time he thought, 
«Why did I enter the army? and why did I join the 
infantry to take part in the campaign? Would it not 
have been better to have remained with the Uhlan 
regiment at T , and spent my time with my friend 
Natasha? And nowhere I am,” . . . and he began to 
count “one, two, three, four,’ deciding that if the 
bomb burst at an even number he would live, but if at 
an odd number he would be killed. “It is all over, 
I'm killed,” he thought when the bomb burst (he did 
not remember whether at an odd or even number), and 
he felt a blow and a cruel pain in his head. “ Lord, 
forgive me my trespasses!” he muttered, folding his 
hands; he rose, but fell on his back senseless. 

When he came to, his first sensation was that of 
the blood trickling down his nose and the pain in his 
head, which was much less violent. ‘‘That’s the soul 
passing,” he thought. ‘“ How will it be there? Lord! 
receive my soul in peace. ... Only it’s strange,” 
thought he, “that, dying, I should hear so distinctly 
the steps of the soldiers and the sounds of the firing.” 

“Bring stretchers! Eh, the Captain is killed!” 
shouted a voice above his head, which he involuntarily 
recognised as the voice of the drummer, Ignatyef. 

Some one took him by the shoulders. With an 
effort he opened his eyes, and saw the sky above him, 
the groups of stars, and two bombs racing one another 
as they flew above him. He saw Ignatyef, soldiers 
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with stretchers and guns, the embankment, the 
trenches, and suddenly realised that he was not yet 
in the other world. 

He was slightly wounded in the head by a stone. 
His first feeling was one almost of regret: he had 
prepared himself so well and calmly to go there, that 
the return to reality, with its bombs, stretchers, and 
blood seemed unpleasant. ‘The second feeling was 
unconscious joy at being alive; and the third a wish 
to get away from the bastion as quickly as possible. 
The drummer tied a handkerchief round his Com- 
mander’s head, and taking his arm led him towards 
the Ambulance Station. 

“But why, and where, am I going?” thought the 
Lieutenant-Captain when he had collected his senses. 
“My duty is to remain with the company, and not 
to leave it behind, especially,” whispered a voice, “as 
the company will scon be out of range of the guns.” 

“Never mind, my lad,” said he, drawing away his 
hand from the attentive drummer, “I won’t go to the 
Ambulance Station, but will stay with the company. 

And he turned back. 

“It would be better to have it properly bandaged, 
your honour,” said Ignatyef. “It’s only the heat of 
the moment makes it seem nothing ; mind it don’t get 
worse, and just see what warm work it is here... . 
Really, your honour. 

Mihaylof stood for a moment undecided, and would 
probably have followed Ignatyef’s advice had he not 
reflected how many severely wounded there must be 
at the Ambulance Station. “ Perhaps the doctors will 
smile at my scratch,” thought the Lieutenant-Captain, 
and in spite of the drummer's arguments he returned 


3? 


to his company. 
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«And where is Staff-Officer Praskowhin, who was 
with me?” he asked, when he met the Ensign who 
was leading the company. 

“TI don’t know; killed, I think,” replied the Ensign 
unwillingly. 

“ Killed? or wounded? How is it you don’t know? 
wasn t he going with us? And why did you not bring 
him away?” 

“ How could we under such a fire?” 

«“ Ah! what have you done, Michael Ivanitch ?”’ said 
Mihaylof angrily. “How could you leave him if he’s 
alive? Even if he’s dead his body ought to have been 
brought away.” 

“Alive indeed, when I tell you I myself went up 
and saw him!” said the Ensign. ‘ Excuse me, it’s hard 
enough to collect our own. . . . There they are, the 
villains,” added he, “it’s cannon balls they’re sending 
now!” 

Mihaylof sat down and held his head, which ached 
terribly when he moved. “No, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to go back and fetch him; he may still be alive,” 
said Mihaylof. “It is our duty, Michael Ivanitch.”’ 

Michael Ivdnitch did not answer. 

«There now! he did not take him at the time, and now 
soldiers will have to be sent back by themselves . . 
and how can one send them? Under this terrible fire 
they may be killed uselessly,” thought Mihaylof. 

“Lads! some one will have to go back to fetch the 
officer who was wounded out there in the ditch,” said he, 
not very loudly or peremptorily, feeling how unpleasant 
it would be for the soldiers to execute this order. And 
so it was. As he had not named any one in particular 
no one came forward to obey the order. 

« And, after all, he may be dead already : it is not 
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worth while exposing men uselessly to such danger. 
It’s all my fault, I ought to have seen to it. I will 
go back myself and find out whether he is alive. It 
is my duty,” said Mihaylof to himself. 

“‘ Michael Ivanitch! you lead the company, I’ll catch 
you up, said he, and lifting his cloak with one hand, 
while with the other he kept touching a small icén 
of St. Metrophanes that hung round his neck and 
in which he had great faith, he ran quickly along the 
trench. 

Having convinced himself that Praskothin was dead, 
Mihaylof dragged himself back panting, his hand hold- 
ing the bandage that had slipped on his head, which 
now again ached badly. When Mihaylof overtook the 
battalion, it was already at the foot of the hill, and 
almost beyond the range of the shots. I say ‘almost,’ 
because a stray bomb now and then came even here. 

«To-morrow I had better go and be entered at the 
Ambulance Station,” thought the Lieutenant-Captain, 
while a medical assistant, who had turned up, was 
bandaging his head. 


XIV 


Hundreds of bodies, freshly stained with blood, of 
men who, two hours before, had been filled with various 
lofty and trivial hopes and wishes, lay with stiffened 
limbs on the dewy, flowery valley between the bas- 
tions and the parallels, and on the smooth floor of the 
Mortuary Chapel in Sevastopol. Hundreds of men, 
with prayers and curses on their parched lips, crawled, 
writhed, and moaned, some among the corpses in the 
flowery valley, others on stretchers, on beds, and on 
the bloody floor of the Ambulance Station! And, 
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just as on other days, the dawn appeared over the 
Sapoun hill, the twinkling stars paled, the white mist 
rose above the dark roaring sea, the rosy morning glow 
lit up the east, the long purple clouds travelled across 
the blue horizon, and, just as on other days, promising 
Joy, love and happiness to all the awakening world, in 
power and glory rose the sun. 


XV 


The next evening the Chasseurs’ band was again 
playing on the boulevard, and again officers, junkers, 
soldiers, and young women promenaded round the 
pavilion and along the side-walks under the sweet, 
white, blooming acacias. 

Kalougin, Prince Galtsin, and a Colonel were walk- 
ing arm-in-arm near the pavilion and talking of last 
night’s affair. The main clue to the talk, as always in 
such cases, was not the affair itself but the part the 
speaker had taken in it. Their faces and tones were 
serious, almost sorrowful, as if the losses of the night 
had touched and saddened every one of them. But, 
to tell the truth, as none of them had lost any one very 
dear to him, this sorrowful expression was only an 
official one they considered it their duty to exhibit. 

Kalotgin and the Colonel, though they were first- 
rate fellows, were, in fact, ready to see such an affair 
every day if they could have a gold sword, and be 
made Major-General each time. It is very well to call 
some conqueror a monster because he destroys millions 
to gratify his ambition. But go and ask any Ensign 
Petrotshef or Sub-Lieutenant Anténof, on their con- 
science, and you will find that every one of us is a little 
Napoleon, a little monster, ready to start a battle and 
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kill a hundred men, only to get an extra medal or one- 
third additional pay. 

“No, I beg pardon,” said the Colonel, “ it began first 
on the left side. I was there myself.” 

“ Well, perhaps,” said Kalotgin, “ I spent more time on 
the right. I went there tice, first to look for the General, 
and then just to see the lodgments. That's where it was 
hot /” 

“ Kalougin must know,” said Galtsin. “ By the way, 
told me to-day that you are a trump a 

«But the losses, the losses are terrible!” said the 
Colonel. “In my regiment we had four hundred casualties. 
It is astonishing that I am still alive.” 

Just then the figure of Mihaylof, with his head ban- 
daged, appeared at the end of the boulevard and came 
towards these gentlemen. 

«What, are you wounded, Captain?” said Kalougin. 

“Yes, slightly, with a stone,’ answered Mihaylof. 

« Est-ce que le pavillon est baissé déja ?’’! asked Prince 
Galtsin, glancing at the Lieutenant-Captain’s cap, and 
not addressing any one in particular. 

“ Non, pas encore,’ * answered Mihaylof, who wished 
to show that he understood and spoke French. 

“Do you mean to say the truce still continues ?” 
said Galtsin, politely addressing him in Russian, and 
thereby intimating (so it seemed to the Lieutenant- 
Captain): ‘It must, no doubt, be difficult for you to 
have to speak French, so hadn’t we better simply . . .’ 
and thereupon the Adjutants left him. The Lieu- 
tenant-Captain again felt exceedingly lonely, as he had 
done the day before. After bowing to various people 
—some of whom he did not wish, and some of whom he 


Vv 


1 ¢¢ Has the flag of truce been lowered yet?” 
2 «No, not yet.” 
E 
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did not venture to join—he sat down near Kazarsky’s 
monument and smoked a cigarette. 

Baron Pesth also turned up on the boulevard. He 
related that he had been present at the parley, and 
how he had spoken with the French officers. Accord- 
ing to his account, one of them had said to him, “ S’a 
n avait pas fait clair encore pendant une demi-heure, les em- 
buscades auraient été reprises,’ and he replied, “Monsieur ! 
je ne dis pas non, pour ne pas vous donner un démenti,” 2 
and he told how well it had come out, etc. ete. 

In reality, though he had been at the parley, he had 
not managed to say anything particular, though he 
much wished to speak with the French (for it’s awfully 
jolly to speak with those fellows). Junker Baron Pesth 
had long paced up and down the line asking the 
Frenchmen near to him, “ De quel régiment étes-vous ?” 8 
He got his answer and nothing more. When he went 
too far beyond the line, the French sentry, not sus- 
pecting that “that soldier ” knew French, abused him 
in the third person singular: “ J/ vient regarder nos tra- 
vaux, ce sacré ”’4 In consequence of which Junker 
Baron Pesth, finding nothing more to interest him at 
the parley, rode home, and on his way back composed 
the French phrases he was now repeating. 

Captain Zébof, who spoke so loud, was on the boule- 
vard, the shabbily- dressed Captain Obzhdgof, the 
artillery captain who never curried favour with any 
one, a Junker fortunate in his love affairs,—all the 
same faces as the day before, and all with the same 
recurring motives. 


1 «¢ Fad it remained dark for another half-hour, the ambus- 
cades would have been recaptured,” 

2 ¢ Sir, I will not say no, lest I give you the lie.” 

3 « What regiment do you belong to?” 

4 «* He’s come to look at our works, the confounded——” 
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Only Praskothin, Nefyérdof, and a few more were 
missing, and hardly any one now remembered or 
thought of them, though there had not been time for 
their bodies to be washed, laid out, and put into the 
ground. 


XVI 


On our bastions and on the French parallels white 
flags are hung out, and between them in the flowery 
valley lie heaps of bootless, mangled corpses, clad in 
grey and blue, which workmen are removing and 
piling on to carts. The air is filled with the smell 
of decaying corpses. From Sevastopol and from the 
French camp crowds of people have poured out to see 
the sight, and with eager and amicable curiosity draw 
near one another. 

Listen to what these people are saying to each 
other. 

Here, in a circle of Russians and Frenchmen who 
have collected round him, a young officer, who speaks 
French badly but sufficiently to be understood, is exa- 
mining a Guardsman’s pouch. 

“ Eh sussy, poor quah se waso lié ?””} 

« Parce que c est une giberne d'un régiment de la garde, 
Monsieur, qui porte [aigle impérial.” ? 

“ Eh voo de la guard?” * 

“«« Pardon, Monsieur, du 6-eme de ligne.” + 

“Eh sussy oo ashtay?”® pointing to a cigarette- 


1 « And this, what is this tied bird for ?” 

2 *¢ Because this is a cartridge pouch of a Guard regiment, 
monsieur, and bears the Imperial eagle.” 

3 And do you belong to the Guards ?” 

4 “No, monsieur, to the 6th Regiment of the line.” 

5 “And this: where did you buy?” 
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holder of yellow wood in which the Frenchman is smok- 
ing a cigarette. 

«4 Balaclava, Monsieur / C'est tout simple en bois de 
palme.” } 

« Joli,’ 2 says the officer, guided in his remarks not 
so much by his own free will as by the French words he 
knows. 

“« Si vous voulez bien garder cela comme souvenir de cette 
rencontre, vous m obligerez.”’ * 

And the polite Frenchman puts out his cigarette and 
presents the holder to the officer with a slight bow. 
The officer gives him his, and all present, both French- 
men and Russians, smile and seem pleased. 


Here is a brisk infantry-man in a pink shirt, with 
cloak thrown over his shoulders, accompanied by others 
who stand by him, with their hands at their backs, and 
merry, inquisitive faces. He approaches a Frenchman 
and asks a light for his pipe. The Frenchman draws 
at, and stirs up the tobacco in his own short pipe, and 
shakes a light into that of the Russian. 

« Tabac boon 2” says the soldier in the pink shirt, and 
the spectators smile. “ Oui, bon tabac, tabac turc, says 
the Frenchman. “Chez vous autre tabac—Russe ? bon ?” 

“ Roos boon,” says the soldier in the pink shirt, while 
the onlookers shake with laughter. “ Fransay not boon, 
bong jour mossier /” says the soldier in the pink shirt, 
letting off his whole stock of French at once, and he 
slaps the Frenchman on the stomach and laughs. The 
French also laugh. 


1 «¢ At Balaclava, Monsieur! It’s only made of palm wood.” 

2 « Pretty.” 

8 “Tf you will be so good as to keep it as a souvenir of this 
meeting, you will do me a favour.” 
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de Russes,” says a 


“Ils ne sont pas jolts ces b 
Zouave among the French. 

* De quot de ce qu’ils rient donc ?’’? says another, a 
dark man with an Italian accent, coming up to our 
men, 

** Coat boon,” says the cheeky soldier, examining the 
embroidery of the Zouave’s coat; and everybody laughs 
again. 

“Ne sors pas de ta ligne, a vos places, sacré nom/” 3 
cries a French Corporal, and the soldiers separate with 
evident unwillingness, 


And here, amidst a group of French officers, is one 
of our young cavalry officers gushing. They are talk- 
ing about some Count Sazénof, “que j’at beaucoup 
connu, Monsieur,” says a French officer with only one 
epaulet—“ c’est un de ces vrais comtes russes, comme nous 
les aimons.”’ 4 

“ Il y a un Sazénof, que j’ai connu,’ says the cavalry 
officer, “ mais il n’est pas comte, ad moins, que je sache, un 
petit brun de votre age a peu pres.” ® 

“ C'est ca, Monsieur, c'est lui. Oh! que ge voudrais le 
voir, ce cher comte. St vous le voyez, je vous prie bien de 
lui faire mes compliments—Capitaine Latour,’ ® he said, 
bowing. 

1 “They are not handsome, these d—— Russians.” 

2 « What are they laughing about ?” 

3 “Ton’t leave your ranks ; to your places, damn it !” 

4 “Whom I knew very intimately, Monsieur. He is one of 
those real Russian Counts, of whom we are so fond.” 

5 **T am acquainted with a Sazdnof, but he is not a Count, as 
far as I know,—a small, dark man, of about your age.” 

6 “Just so, Monsieur, that is he. Oh! how I should like to 
meet the dear Count! If you should see him, please be so kind 
as to give him my compliments—Captain Latour.” 
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« Nest-ce pas terrible la triste besogne, que nous faisons ? 
Ca chauffait cette nuit, n’est-ce pas 2?” 1 said the cavalry 
officer, wishing to maintain the conversation and point- 
ing to the corpses. 

“Oh, Monsieur, c'est affreux! Mais quels gaillards 
vos soldats, quels gaillards! Crest un plaisir, que de se 
baltre avec des gaillards comme eux.” ? 

« Tl fait avouer que les votres ne se mouchent pas du pied 
non plus,” 3 said the cavalry officer, bowing, and imagin- 
ing himself to be very agreeable. 

But enough. 

Let us rather look at this ten-year-old boy in the old 
cap (probably his father’s), with shoes on his stocking- 
less feet, and nankeen trousers held by one brace. 
At the very commencement of the truce he came over 
the entrenchments, and ever since he has been walking 
about the valley, looking with dull curiosity at the 
French and at the corpses that lie on the ground, and 
gathering the blue flowers with which the valley is 
strewn. Returning home with a large bunch of flowers 
he holds his nose to escape the smell which is borne 
towards him by the wind, and stopping near a heap of 
corpses collected together, he gazes long at a terrible, 
headless body which lies nearest to him. After stand- 
ing there some time, he draws nearer and touches with 
his foot the stiff, outstretched arm of the corpse. The 
arm trembles a little. He touches it again more boldly ; 
it moves, and falls back again to its old position. The 


1 “Ts it not terrible, this sad duty we are engaged in? It 
was warm work last night, was it not?” 

2 “ Ah, Monsieur, it is terrible! But what fine fellows your 
men are, what fine fellows! It is a pleasure to fight with 
fellows of that make.” 

3 «Tt must be admitted that yours are no fools either.” 
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boy gives a sudden scream, hides his face in his flowers, 
and runs towards the fortifications as fast as his legs 
can carry him. 

Yes, white flags are on the bastions and on the 
parallels ; the flowery valley is covered with dead 
bodies ; the beautiful sun is sinking towards the blue 
sea; and the undulating blue sea glitters in the golden 
rays of the sun, Thousands of people crowd together, 
look at, speak to, and smile at one another, And these 
people—Christians confessing the one great law of love 
and self-sacrifice—looking at what they have done, do 
not at once fall repentant on their knees before Him 
who has given them life and laid in the soul of each a 
fear of death and a love of good and of beauty, and do 
not embrace like brothers with tears of joy and happi- 
ness. 

The white flags are lowered, again the engines of 
death and suffering are sounding, again innocent blood 
flows, and the air is filled with moans and curses. 


There, I have said what I wished to say this time. 
But a painful hesitation seizes me. Perhaps I ought to 
have left it unsaid. Perhaps what I have said belongs 
to that class of evil truths which, unconsciously hidden 
within the souls of each one, should not be uttered for 
fear of becoming injurious, as the dregs in the bottle 
must not be shaken for fear of spoiling the wine. 

Where in this tale is the evil shown that should be 
avoided? Where is the good that should be imitated ? 
Who is the villain, who the hero of the story? All 
are good, and all are bad. 

Not Kalougin, with his brilliant courage—bravoure de 
gentilhomme—and the vanity which influences all his 
actions; not Praskouhin, the empty, harmless fellow 
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(though he fell in battle for faith, throne, and father- 
land); not Mihaylof, with his shyness; nor Pesth, a 
child without firm principles or convictions,—can be 
either the villain or the hero of a tale. 

The hero of my tale, whom I love with all the power 
of my soul, whom I have tried to portray in all his 
beauty, who has been, is, and will be beautiful—is 
Truth. 


AUGUST 1855 


Towarps the end of August, between Douvanka! and 
Bahtchisaray, through the hot, thick dust of the rocky 
and hilly highway, an officer’s trap was slowly toiling 
towards Sevastopol (that peculiar kind of trap you 
never meet anywhere else, something between a 
Jewish britchka, a Russian cart, and a basket). 

In the front of the trap, pulling at the reins, squatted 
an orderly in a nankeen coat and wearing a cap that had 
once belonged to an officer but was now quite limp: be- 
hind, on bundles and bales covered with a soldier’s cloak, 
sat an infantry officer in a summer cloak. The officer, 
as far as one could judge while he was sitting, was not 
tall, but was very broad and massive, not so much 
across the shoulders as from back to chest. His neck 
and the back of his head were much developed and 
very solid. He had not what we call a waist, nor 
was he at all stouter round the stomach: on the con- 
trary, he was rather lean, especially in the face, which 
was burnt to an unwholesome yellow. He would have 
been good-looking had it not been for a certain puffi- 
ness, and for the broad, soft wrinkles, not due to age, 
which blurred the outlines of his features, making them 
seem larger and giving the face a general look of 
coarseness and lack of freshness. His small eyes were 
hazel, with a daring and even insolent expression: he 


1 The last posting-station north of Sevastopol.—L. T. 
73 
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had very thick but not broad moustaches, the ends 
of which were bitten off, and his chin, and especially 
his jaws, were covered with an exceedingly strong, 
thick, black, two-days-old beard. 

This officer had been wounded in the head by a 
bomb splinter on the 10th of May and still wore a 
bandage; but having felt well again for the last week, 
he had left the hospital at Simferépol and was now 
on his way to rejoin his regiment, stationed somewhere 
in the direction whence the firing came—but whether 
in Sevastopol itself, on the North Side, or at Inkerman, 
no one had yet been able to tell him for certain. 
Already the frequent firing, especially at times when 
no hills intercepted it and when the wind carried it 
this way, sounded exceedingly distinct, and seemed 
quite near. Now an explosion shook the air and 
made one start involuntarily; now sounds less loud 
followed each other in quick succession like the roll 
of drums, broken now and then by a startling boom; 
now again all these sounds mingled into a kind of 
rolling crash, like peals of thunder when a storm is 
raging in all its fury and rain has just begun to fall 
in torrents. Every one was saying (and besides one 
could hear for oneself) that a terrific bombardment 
was going on. The officer kept telling his orderly 
to drive faster; he seemed in a hurry to get to his 
destination. They met a train of Russian peasants’ 
carts that had taken provisions to Sevastopol, and 
were now on their way back loaded with sick and 
wounded soldiers in grey uniforms, sailors in black 
cloaks, volunteers with red fezzes on their heads, and 
bearded militiamen. The officer’s trap had to stand 
still in the thick, motionless cloud of dust raised by 
this train of carts, and the officer, frowning and blinking 
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while his eyes filled with dust, sat looking at the faces 
of the sick and wounded who were passing. 

“There’s a soldier of our company, that one who 
is so weak,” said the Orderly, turning to his master 
and pointing to a cart loaded with wounded men then 
just passing them. 

A bearded Russian with a felt hat sat sideways 
in the front of the cart plaiting the lash of a 
whip, the handle of which he held to his side 
with his elbow. Behind him in the cart five or six 
soldiers, lying and sitting in different positions, were 
being jolted along. One, with a bandaged arm and 
his cloak thrown loosely over his shirt, though he 
looked pale and thin, sat upright in the middle 
of the cart and raised his hand as if to salute the 
officer, but remembering, probably, that he was 
wounded, pretended he only meant to scratch his 
head. A man lay beside him on the bottom of the 
cart, of whom all that was visible was his two hands 
holding on to the sides of the cart, and his lifted knees 
swaying this way and that like rags. A third, with 
a swollen face and with a soldier’s cap shaking 
on the top of his bandaged head, sat sideways with 
his feet hanging out, and, leaning his elbows on his 
knees, seemed to be dozing. The officer addressed 
him: “ Dolzhnik6df!” he cried. 

“Here!” said the soldier, opening his eyes and 
taking off his cap, and answering in such a loud, abrupt 
bass that it sounded as if twenty soldiers had shouted 
all together. 

«“ When were you wounded, lad?” 

The soldier’s leaden eyes with their swollen lids 
brightened up; he had evidently recognised his 
officer. 
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“ Good-day, y’'r ’onor!” said the soldier in the same 
abrupt bass. 

“Where is your regiment stationed now ?”’ 

“In Sevastopol. We were going to move on Wednes- 
day, y’r ’onor !” 

“Where tor 

“Don’t know, y’r ’*onor—to the North Side, maybe. 
—Now they’re firing right across, y’r ’onor,” he added 
in a long-drawn tone, replacing his cap: “ mostly bombs 
—they reach right across the bay. He’s giving it us 
awful hot now... .” 

What the soldier said further could not be heard, 
but the expression of his face and his bearing showed 
that his words, spoken with the bitterness of one suffer- 
ing, were not reassuring. 

The officer in the trap, Lieutenant Kozeltséf, was not 
an every-day sort of man. He was not one of those 
who live and act this way or that because others 
live and act so; he. did what he liked, and others 
followed his example, and felt sure it was right. He 
had a nature endowed with many minor gifts: he 
could sing well, played the guitar, talked smartly and 
wrote very easily (especially official papers, the knack 
of writing which he had gained when he was adjutant 
of his battalion) ; but the most remarkable characteristic 
of his nature was his ambitious energy, which, though 
chiefly founded on those same minor talents, was in 
itself a marked and striking feature. He had ambition 
of a kind most often found in male circles, especially 
military, and this had become so much a part of his life 
that he could imagine no other line than to dominate or 
to perish. Ambition was at the root even of his inward 
impulses, and in his private thoughts he liked to put 
himself first when he compared himself with others, 
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“Jt’s likely I should pay attention to the chatter 
of a Tommy!” muttered the Lieutenant, with a feeling 
of heaviness and apathy at heart and a certain dimness 
of thought, left by the sight of the convoy of wounded 
men, and by the words of the soldier, enforced as they 
were by the sounds of the cannonade. 

“Funny fellow that Tommy! Now then, Nikolayef, 
get on! ... are you asleep?” he added rather fret- 
fully, as he arranged the skirt of his cloak. 

Nikolayef jerked the reins, clicked his tongue, and 
the trap rolled on at a trot. 

“We'll only stop just to feed the horse, and then 
we ll go on at once: to-day,” said the officer. 


I] 


At the entrance to a street of remains of ruined stone 
Tartar houses in Douvanka, Lieutenant Kozeltsdéf was 
stopped by a convoy of bombs and cannon-balls on its 
way to Sevastopol, which blocked the road. 

Two foot-soldiers sat on the stones of a ruined wall 
in the midst of a cloud of dust eating a water-melon 
and bread. 

« Going far, comrade?” asked one of them, with his 
mouth full of bread, as another soldier with a little bag 
on his back stopped near them. 

“Going to join our regiment,” answered the soldier, 
looking past the water-melon and readjusting his bag: 
“We have been nigh on three weeks in the province 
looking after hay for our company, but now we’ve all 
been recalled, but we don’t know where the regiment 
is. Some say it crossed to the Korabelnaya last week. 
Perhaps you have heard, good people?” 
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“In the town, friend, it’s quartered in the town,” 
muttered the other, an old convoy soldier, who was 
digging with a clasp-knife into an unripe, whitish 
water-melon. “We've only come from there since 
noon. Ah, it’s awful there, my lad!” 

“ How so, good people ?”’ 

“Why, can’t you hear? They’re firing from all 
sides to-day, there’s not a place left whole. As for 
the likes of us as has been killed—there’s no counting 
“em!” And making an expressive gesture with his 
hand the speaker put his cap straight. 

The soldier who had stopped shook his head medita- 
tively and clicked his tongue, then he took a pipe out 
of his boot-leg, and, without filling it, merely loosened 
the scorched tobacco in it, and lit a bit of tinder at the 
pipe of one of the soldiers. Then he raised his cap 
and said— 

“One can’t get away from God, good people! For- 
give me.” And straightening his bag with a jerk he 
went his way. 

“Ah, it would be far better to wait!” said with 
conviction he who was digging into the water-melon. 

“Tt all comes to the same!” muttered the soldier, 
squeezing between the wheels of the crowded carts. 


III 


The posting-station was full of people when Kozel- 
tséf drove up. The first person he met in the porch 
was a very young, lean man, the superintendent, 
bickering with two officers who were following him. 

“It’s not three days, but maybe ten you'll have to 
wait . . . even generals have to wait, sirs!” said the 
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superintendent, wishing to hurt the travellers’ feelings : 
«1 can’t harness myself for you, can I?” 

“Then don’t give horses to anybody if you have 
none! Why did you give them to that lackey with 
the baggage ?”’ shouted the elder of the officers, who 
had a tumbler of tea in his hand. 

« Just consider a moment, Mr. Superintendent,” said 
the other, a very young officer, hesitatingly : “we are 
not going for our own pleasure. You see we too must 
be needed there, since we are summoned. I shall 
really have to report it to the General. It will never 
do, you know . . . you, it seems, don’t respect an officer’s 
position.” 

But the elder interrupted him crossly. ‘“ You always 
spoil everything! You only hamper. me; one must 
know how to speak to these people. There now, he 
has lost all respect. . . . Horses, I say, this very 
minute !”’ 

« Willingly, my dear sir, but where am I to get them 
from?” 

The superintendent was silent for a few moments. 
Then he suddenly flared up, and waving his arms he 
began :— 

«I know it all very well, my dear sir, and fully 
understand it, but what’s one to do? You give me 
but” (a ray of hope appeared on the faces of the 
officers) . . . “let me but hold out to the end of the 
month, and I’ll remain here no longer. Id rather 
go to the Malahof Hill than remain here, I swear I 
would! Let them do what they please. There's 
not one sound vehicle in the whole place, and it’s the 
third day the horses haven't had a wisp of hay.” And 
the superintendent disappeared behind the gate. 

Kozelts6f entered the room together with the officers. 
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“Well,” said the elder very calmly to the younger, 
though the moment before he had seemed quite beside 
himself, “ we’ve been three months on our way already ; 
let’s wait a little longer. Where’s the harm? there’s 
time enough!” 

The dirty, smoky room was so full of officers and 
trunks that Kozeltséf with difficulty found a seat on 
the window-sill. While observing the faces and listen- 
ing to the conversation of the others, he began making 
himself a cigarette. To the right of the door, round a 
crooked, greasy table on which two samovdrs stood with 
verdigris showing here and there, and sugar lay on 
various bits of paper, sat the principal group. A young 
moustacheless officer in a new quilted Caucasian coat was 
filling a teapot, and there were four other such young 
officers in different parts of the room. One of them 
with some kind of a fur coat rolled up under his head, 
was sleeping on the sofa; another was standing cut- 
ting up some roast mutton for a one-armed officer 
who was sitting at the table. Two officers, one 
in an Aide-de-camp’s cloak, the other in infantry 
uniform made of fine cloth, and with a satchel across 
his shoulders, were sitting by the stove; and the way 
they looked at the others, and the manner in which 
the one with the satchel smoked his cigarette, proved 
that they were not infantry officers of the line, 
and were glad they were not. Their manner did 
not show contempt, but rather a certain calm self- 
satisfaction, founded partly on money and partly on 
intimacy with generals—a consciousness of superiority 
reaching even to a desire to conceal it. Then there 
was a thick-lipped young doctor, and an artillery 
officer who looked like a German—these were sit- 
ting on the sofa, almost on the feet of the sleeping 
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officer, counting money. There were also several 
orderlies, some dozing, others busy with bundles 
and trunks near the door. Among all these people 
Kozeltséf did not recognise a single acquaintance ; but 
he listened with interest to their conversation. The 
young officers, who, as he at once concluded from their 
appearance, had come straight from a training-college, 
pleased him, and reminded him of the fact that his 
brother, who was also coming straight from the 
training-college, ought, in a few days’ time, to reach 
one of the batteries in Sevastopol. But he did not 
like the officer with the satchel, whose face he had 
seen somewhere before—everything about him seemed 
insolent and repulsive. And thinking, “ We’ll put him 
down if he ventures to say anything,” the Lieutenant 
even moved from the window to the stove, and sat 
down there. Belonging to a line regiment, and being 
a good officer, he, in general, did not like those “ of 
the Staff,” and such he at once knew these officers 
to be. 


IV 


“T say, isn’t it an awful nuisance that we’re so near 
and still can’t get there,” said one of the young 
officers, “There may be an action to-day and we 
shan’t be in it.” 

The piping voice and the fresh rosy spots which 
appeared on his face betrayed the sweet, youthful 
bashfulness of one in constant fear that his words 
may come out wrong. - 

The officer who had lost an arm looked at him with 


a smile. 
F 
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“You will get there quite soon enough, believe 
me,” he said. . 

The young man looked with respect at the armless 
officer—whose emaciated face unexpectedly lit up with 
a smile—and became silently absorbed in making his 
tea. And, really, the face, the attitude, and especially 
the empty sleeve of the officer, expressed a kind of 
calm indifference, that seemed to reply to every word 
and action: “All this is excellent, all this I know, and 
all this I can do if I only wish to.” 

“Well, and how shall we decide it?” the young 
officer began again, turning to his comrade in the 
Caucasian coat. ‘Shall we stay the night here, or go 
on with our own horse ?” 

His comrade decided to stay. 

“Just fancy, Captain,’ continued he who was mak- 
ing the tea, addressing the one-armed officer and 
handing him a knife he had dropped, “we were told 
that horses were awfully dear in Sevastopol, so we two 
bought one together in Simferépol.” 

“T expect they made you pay a stiff price.” 

“JT really don’t know, Captain; we paid ninety 
roubles for it and the trap. Is that very much?” he 
said, turning to the company in general, including 
Kozeltséf, who was looking at him. 

“It’s not much if it’s a young horse,” said Kozeltsdf. 

“You think so? .. . And we were told it was too 
much. Only it limps a bit, but that will pass. We 
were told it’s strong.” 

« What training-college are you from?” asked Kozel- 
tséf, who wished to get news of his brother. 

“We are now from the Nobles’ Regiment. There 
are six of us, and we are all going to Sevastopol—at 
our own desire,’ said the talkative young officer: 
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“only we dont know where our battery is: some say 
it is in Sevastopol, but those fellows there say it is in 
Odessa,” 

“Couldn’t you find out in Simferépol?” Kozeltsdéf 
asked. 

“They didn’t know. .. . Just fancy, one of our com- 
rades went to the Chancellery there and got nothing 
but rudeness. Just fancy how unpleasant! Would 
you like a ready-made cigarette?” he said to the one- 
armed officer, who was trying to get out his cigar-case, 

He attended to this officer's wants with a kind of 
servile enthusiasm. 

“ And are you also from Sevastopol?” he continued. 
“Oh dear, how wonderful it is! How we all in Peters- 
burg used to think about all of you and all our heroes !”’ 
he said, addressing Kozeltséf with respect and cordial 
endearment. 

“Well, then you may find you have to go back?” 
asked the Lieutenant. 

“That’s just what we are afraid of. Just fancy, 
when we had bought the horse and got all that we 
needed—a coffee-pot with a spirit-lamp and other 
necessary little things—we had no money at all left,” 
he said in a low tone, glancing at his comrade, “so 
that if we have to return we don’t at all know how we 
shall manage.” 

« Didn’t you receive your travelling allowance, then ?”’ 
asked Kozeltsof. 

“No,” answered the young officer in a whisper; 
“they only promised to give it us here.” 

“«‘ Have you the certificate ?” 

“T know that a certificate is the principal thing, 
but when I was at his house, a senator in Moscow—he 
is my uncle—told me that I should get one here; or 
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else he would have given it me himself. . But will they 
give me one in Sevastopol ?”’ 

* Certainly they will.” 

« And I also think I shall get one there,” he said in 
a tone which proved that, having asked the same ques- 
tion at some thirty other posting-stations, and having 
everywhere received different answers, he no longer 
quite believed any one. 


V 


“Who ordered soup?”’ demanded the rather dirty 
landlady, a fat woman of about forty, as she came into 
the room with a tureen of cabbage-soup. 

The conversation immediately stopped, and every 
one in the room fixed their eyes on the landlady. One 
officer even winked to another, with a glance at her. 

“Oh, Kozeltséf ordered it,” said the young officer. 
“ He'll have to be woke up. . . . Get up for dinner!” 
he said, stepping to the sofa and shaking the sleeper’s 
shoulder. A lad of about seventeen, with merry black 
eyes and very rosy cheeks, jumped up energetically and 
stepped into the middle of the room rubbing his eyes. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said to the doctor, 
against whom he had knocked in rising. 

Lieutenant Kozeltsof recognised his brother at once 
and went up to him. 

“Don’t you know me?” he asked with a smile. 

« Ah-a-a!”’ cried the younger Kozeltsdf, “this is 
wonderful!” and he began kissing his brother. 

They kissed three times, but hesitated before the 
third kiss, as if the thought, “ Why has it to be just 
three times?” had struck both of them. 
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* Well, I am glad!” said the elder, looking into his 
brother’s face: “come out into the porch and let’s 
have a talk.” 

“Come, come along. I don’t want any soup: you 
eat it, Féderson,” he said to his comrade. 

“ But you wanted to eat.” 

“T don’t want any.” 

Out in the porch the younger one kept asking his 
brother, “ Well, and how are you? Tell me how things 
are,” and saying how glad he was to see him, but did 
not tell him anything shout himself. 

After five minutes, when they had found time to Be 
silent a little, the elder brother asked why the younger 
had not entered the Guards, as every one had expected. 

“JT wanted to get to Sevastopol as soon as possible. 
You see, if things turn out well here, one can get on 
quicker than in the Guards; there it takes ten years 
to become a Colonel, and here in a year Todlében 
from a lieutenant-colonel has become a general. And 
if one gets killed—well, it can’t be helped.” 

“So that’s the sort of stuff you are made of!” said 
his brother, with a smile. 

“But that’s nothing. The chief thing, you know, 
brother,’ said the younger, smiling and blushing as if 
he were going to say something very shameful— the 
chief thing was that somehow one’s ashamed to be 
living in Petersburg, while here men are dying for the 
Fatherland. And besides, I wished to be with you,” 
he added, still more shyly. 

The elder did not look at him. “How odd you 
are!” he said, and took out his cigarette-case. ‘Only 
the pity is that we shall not be together.” 

“I say, tell me quite frankly: is it very dreadful at 
the bastions?” suddenly asked the younger. 
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“It seems dreadful at first, but one gets used to it. 
You'll see for yourself.” 

“ Yes, another thing. Do you think they will take 
Sevastopol? I think they won’t; I am certain they 
won't.” 

“ Heaven only knows.” 

“It’s so provoking. . . . Just think, what a misfor- 
tune: do you know, we've had a whole bundle of things 
stolen on the way, and my shako was inside, so that I 
am in a terrible position. Whatever shall I appear in?” 

Kozeltséf secundus, Vladimir, was very like his 
brother Michael, but it was the likeness of an 
opening rose-bud to a withered dog-rose. He had 
the same fair hair as his brother, but it was thick, and 
curled about his temples, and a little tail of it grew 
down the delicate white nape of his neck—a sign of 
luck according to the nurses. The delicate white skin 
of his face was not always flushed, but the full young 
blood, rushing to it, betrayed every movement of the 
soul. He had the same eyes as his brother, but more 
open and brighter, which was especially noticeable 
because a slight moisture often made them glisten. 
Soft, fair down was beginning to appear on his cheeks 
and above the red lips, on which a shy smile often 
played, disclosing the white, glistening teeth. Straight, 
broad-shouldered, the uniform over his red Russian shirt 
unbuttoned—as he stood there in front of his brother, 
cigarette in hand, leaning against the banisters of the 
porch, his face and attitude expressing naive joy, he 
was such a pleasantly pretty boy that one could not 
help wishing to look and look at him. He was very 
pleased to see his brother, and looked at him with 
respect and pride, imagining him to be a hero; but in 
some respects, namely, in what in society is considered 
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good form—being able to speak good French, knowing 
how to behave in the presence of people of high 
position, dancing, ete., he was rather ashamed of his 
brother, looked down on him, and even hoped, if pos- 
sible, to educate him. ll his impressions, so far, were 
from Petersburg, especially from the house of a lady 
who liked nice-looking lads, with whom he used to 
spend his holidays, and from the house of a senator 
in Moscow, where he had once danced at a grand 
ball. 


VI 


Having talked almost their fill, and reached a feel- 
ing which often comes when two people find there is 
little in common between them though they are fond 
of each other, the brothers remained silent for some 
time. 

“ Well, then, collect your things and let us be off,” 
said the elder. 

The younger suddenly blushed and became con- 
fused. 

“Do we go straight to Sevastopol ?” he asked, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“Well, of course. You have not got much luggage; 
I suppose ; we'll get it all in.” 

« All right! let’s start at once,” said the younger 
with a sigh, and went towards the room. 

But he stopped in the passage without opening 
the door, hung down his head sorrowfully and began 
thinking. 

“«¢ Now, at once, straight to Sevastopol within reach 
of the bombs .. . terrible! Ah well, never mind; it 
had to be sooner or later. And now, at least, it’s with 
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my brother... 
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The thing was, that only now, at the thought that 
once seated in the trap he would reach Sevastopol 
before again alighting, and that there were no more 
chances of anything detaining him, did he clearly 
realise the danger he had been seeking; and the 
thought of its nearness staggered him. Having 
calmed himself as well as he could, he entered the 
room; but a quarter of an hour passed and he did 
not return to his brother, so the latter at last 
opened the door to call him. The younger Kozeltsdf, 
standing like a guilty schoolboy, was speaking with an 
officer. When his brother opened the door he seemed 
quite disconcerted. 

“Yes, yes, I’m just coming,” he cried, waving his 
hand to prevent his brother coming in. “ Please wait 
for me there.” 

A few minutes later he came out and approached 
his brother with a deep sigh. “Just fancy,’ he said; 
“it turns out that I can’t go with you, brother.” 

«What? what nonsense!” 

“T’ll tell you the whole truth, Misha . .. None of 
us have any money left, and we are all in debt to that 
Lieutenant-Captain whom you saw in there. It’s such 
a shame !” 

The elder brother frowned, and remained silent for 
a considerable time. 

“Do you owe much?” he asked at last, looking at 
his brother from under his brows. 

“Much? No, not very much; but I feel terribly 
ashamed. He paid for me at three post-stations, and 


the sugar was always his, so that i don’t... Yes, 
and we played at preférénce . . . and I lost a little 
to him.” 


“That's bad, Volddya! Now what would you have 
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done if you had not met me?” the elder remarked 
sternly, without looking at him. 

“Well, you see, brother, I thought I’d pay when I 
got my travelling allowance in Sevastopol. I could do 
that, couldn’t I? . . . So I’d better drive on with him 
to-morrow.” 

The elder brother drew out his purse and with 
slightly trembling fingers produced two ten-rouble 
notes and one of three roubles. 

“ There’s the money I have,” he said; “how much 
do you owe?” 

Kozeltséf did not speak quite truly when he made 
it appear as if this were all the money he had. He had 
four gold coins sewn into the cuff of his sleeve in case 
of special need, but he had resolved not to touch 
them. 

It turned out that Kozeltséf secundus only owed 
eight roubles, including the sugar and the preférénce. 
The elder brother gave them to him, only remarking 
that it would never do to go playing preférénce when 
one has no money. 

« How high did you play ?” 

The younger did not reply. The question seemed 
to suggest a doubt of his honour. . . . Vexed with 
himself, ashamed of having done something that could 
give rise to such suspicions, and hurt at such offen- 
sive words from the brother he so loved, his impres- 
sionable nature suffered so keenly that he did not 
answer. Feeling that he could not suppress the sobs 
which were gathering in his throat, he took the 
money without looking at it and returned to his 
comrades. 
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VII 


Nikolayef, who had strengthened himself in Douvanka 
with two cups of védka! sold by a soldier he had met on 
the bridge, kept pulling at the reins, and the trap 
jumped along the stony, and here and there shady, 
road that leads by the Belbéc to Sevastopol. The 
two brothers, with their legs touching as they jolted 
along, sat in obstinate silence, though they never 
ceased to think about each other. 

“Why did he offend me?” thought the younger. 
“Could he not have left that unsaid? Just as if he 
thought me a thief: and I think he is still angry, so 
that we have gone apart for good. And how fine it 
would have been for us to be together in Sevastopol ! 
Two brothers, friends with one another, fighting the 
enemy side by side: one, the elder, not highly edu- 
cated but a brave warrior, and the other, young, but 

. also a fine fellow . . . In a week’s time I would 
have proved to everybody that I am not so very young! 
I shall leave off blushing, and my face will look manly ; 
my moustaches, too, will have grown by that time 
—not very big, but quite sufficient,” and he pulled 
at the short down that showed at the corners of his 
mouth. “ Perhaps when we get there to-day we may 
go straight into action, he and I together. And I’m 
certain he must be steadfast and very brave; a man 
who says little but does more than others. I wonder 
whether or not he is pushing me to the very edge 
of the trap on purpose. He surely feels that I 
am uncomfortable, and pretends not to notice me.” 


1 Vodka is a spirit distilled from rye, It is the commonest form of 
strong drink in Russia. 
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He continued his meditation, pressing to the edge of 
the seat, and afraid to stir lest his brother should 
notice that he was uncomfortable: “So we'll get 
there to-day, and then, maybe, straight to the bas- 
tion ; I with the guns, and brother with his company, 
both together. Then supposing the French come 
down on us, I shall fire and fire. I kill quite a lot of 
them, but they still keep coming straight at me. I can 
no longer fire, and of course there is no escape for me ; 
but suddenly my brother rushes to the front with his 
sword drawn, and I seize a musket and we run on with 
the soldiers. The French attack my brother: I run 
forward, kill one Frenchman, then another, and save 
my brother. I am wounded in one arm; I seize the 
gun in the other hand and still run on. Then my 
brother falls at my side, shot dead by a bullet. I stop 
for a moment, bend sadly over him, draw myself up 
and cry, ‘ Follow me; we will avenge him! I loved my 
brother more than anything on earth,’ I shall say, ‘I 
have lost him. Let us avenge him; let us annihilate 
the foe or let us all die here!’ They will all rush 
shouting after me. Then all the French army, with 
Pélissier himself, will advance. We shall slaughter 
them, but at last I shall be wounded a second and a 
third time, and shall fall down dying. Then all will 
rush to me and Gortchakéf himself will come and ask 
if I want anything. I shall say that I want nothing— 
only to be laid near my brother: that I wish to die 
beside him. They will carry me and lay me down by 
the blood-stained corpse of my brother. I shall raise 
myself and say only, ‘ Yes, you did not know how to 
value two men who really loved the Fatherland : now 
they have both fallen. May God forgive you!’ and 
then I’ll die.” 
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Who knows how much of these dreams will come 
true ?P 

“T say, have you ever been ina hand-to-hand fight ?”’ 
he suddenly asked, having quite forgotten he was not 
going to speak to his brother. 

“No, never,” answered the elder. “We lost two 
thousand from the regiment, but it was all at the forti- 
fications, and I also was wounded there. War is not 
carried on at all in the way you imagine, Volddya.” 

The pet name Volddya touched the younger brother. 
He longed to put matters right with the elder, who 
had no idea that he had given offence. 

“You are not angry with me, Misha?” he asked 
after a minute’s pause. 

«Angry? What for?” 

“Oh, nothing . . . only because of what passed . . . 
it’s nothing.” 

‘Not at all,” answered the elder, turning towards 
him and slapping him on the knee. 

“Then forgive me if I have pained you, Misha.” 
And the younger brother turned away to hide the tears 
that suddenly filled his eyes. 


VIII 


“Can this be Sevastopol already ?” asked the younger 
brother when they reached the top of the hill. 

Spread out before them they saw the Roadstead with 
the masts of the ships, the sea with the enemy’s fleet 
in the distance, the white shore batteries, the bar- 
racks, the aqueducts, the docks, and the buildings of the 
town, the white and purple clouds of smoke that, rising 
constantly from the yellow hills surrounding the town, 
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floated in the blue sky, lit up by the rosy rays of the 
sun, which was reflected brilliantly in the sea, towards 
whose dark horizon it was already sinking. 

Volédya looked without the slightest trepidation at 
the dreadful place that had so long been in_ his 
mind: he even gazed with concentrated attention at 
this really splendid and unique sight, feeling esthetic 
pleasure and an heroic sense of satisfaction at the 
thought that in another half-hour he would be there ; 
and he continued gazing until, on the North Side, they 
came to the commissariat of his brother’s regiment, 
where they had to ascertain the exact position of the 
regiment and of the battery. 

The officer in charge of the commissariat lived near 
the so-called ‘new town’ (a number of wooden 
sheds constructed by the sailors’ families) in a tent 
connected with a good-sized shed constructed of green 
oak branches that had not yet had time to dry com- 
pletely. 

The brothers found the officer seated at a dirty table 
on which stood a tumbler of cold tea, a tray with a 
vodka bottle, and bits of dry caviare and bread. He 
sat in a dirty yellowish shirt, counting, with the aid of 
a big abacus, an enormous pile of bank-notes. But 
before speaking of the personality of this officer and 
his conversation, we must examine the interior of the 
shed more attentively, and see something of his way 
of living and his occupations. His new-built shed 
was as big, as strongly wattled, and as conveniently 
arranged with tables and seats made of turf, as though 
it were built for a general or the commander of a regi- 
ment. To keep the dry leaves from falling in, the 
top and sides were lined with three carpets, which, 
though hideous, were new, and must have cost money. 
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On the iron bedstead which stood beneath the most 
striking carpet (depicting a lady on horseback), lay a 
bright red velvet-pile bedcover, a torn and dirty pillow, 
and a racoon fur-lined overcoat. On the table were 
a looking-glass in a silver frame, an exceedingly dirty 
silver-backed hair-brush, a broken horn comb full of 
greasy hair, a silver candlestick, a bottle of liqueur 
with an enormous red and gold label, a gold watch 
with a portrait of Peter I., two gold pens, a box of 
some kind of capsules, a crust of bread, and a scattered 
pack of old cards. Bottles, full and empty, were 
stowed away under the bed. This officer was in charge 
of the regimental commissariat and of the forage for 
the horses. With him lived his great friend, the com- 
missioner employed on contracts. When the brothers 
entered, the latter was asleep in the tent, while 
the commissary officer was making up the regimental 
accounts for the month. The officer had a very hand- 
some and military appearance: tall, with large mous- 
taches and a portly figure. What was unpleasant about 
him was only a certain moistness and a puffiness about 
his face that almost hid his small grey eyes (as if he 
were filled with porter), and his extreme lack of clean- 
liness, from his thin greasy hair to his big bare feet 
slipped into some kind of ermine-lined slippers. 

“What a heap of money!” said Kozeltséf primus on 
entering the shed, as he fixed his eyes eagerly on the 
pile of bank-notes. “Ah, if you’d lend me but half, 
Vasily Mihaylovitch !” 

The commissary officer shrank back a little, recog- 
nised his visitor, and, gathering up the money, bowed 
without rising. 

“Oh, if it were mine! It’s Government money, my 
dear fellow. . . . And who is that with you?” he said, 
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putting the money into a cash-box that stood near him, 
and looking at Volddya. 

“It’s my brother, straight from the training-college. 
We've come to learn from you where our regiment is 
stationed.” 

“Take a seat, gentlemen. Won’t you have some- 
thing to drink? A glass of porter, perhaps?” he said, 
and without taking any further notice of his visitors he 
rose and went out into the tent. 

“J don’t mind if I do, Vasily Mihaylovitch.” 

Volédya was struck by the grandeur of the com- 
missary officer, his off-hand manner, and the respect 
with which his brother addressed him. 

“JT expect this is one of their best officers, whom they 
all respect — probably simple-minded, but hospitable 
and brave,’ he thought as he sat down modestly and 
shyly on the sofa. 

«Then where is our regiment stationed?” shouted 
the elder brother across to the tent. 

“What?” 

The question was repeated. 

“Seifert was here this morning: he says the regi- 
ment has gone over to the Fifth Bastion.” 

“Ts that certain?” 

“If I say so, of course it’s certain. However, the 
devil only knows if he told the truth! He’d not take 
much to tell a lie either. Well, will you have some 
porter?” said the commissary officer, still speaking 
from the tent. 

“Well, yes, I think I will,” said Kozeltsdf. 

«And you, Osip Ignatyevitch, will you have some?” 
continued the voice from the tent, apparently address- 
ing the sleeping contractor. “Wake up; it’s past 
four.” 
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“Why do you bother one? I’m not asleep,” an- 
swered a thin voice lazily. 

“Well, get up, it’s dull without you,” and the com- 
missary officer came out to his visitors. 

“A bottle of Simferdpol porter!” he cried. 

The orderly entered the shed with an expression 
of pride as it seemed to Volddya, and in getting the 
porter from under the seat he jostled Volddya. 


The bottle of porter had been emptied, and the 
conversation had continued for some time in the same 
strain, when the flap of the tent opened, and out 
stepped a rather short, fresh-looking man in a blue 
dressing-gown with tassels, and a cap with a red band 
and a cockade. He came twisting his little black 
moustaches and looking somewhere in the direction 
of one of the carpets, and answered the greetings of 
the officers with a scarcely perceptible movement of 
his shoulders. 

“I think Pll also have a glass,” he said, sitting down 
to the table. 

“Is it from Petersburg you’ve come, young man?” 
he remarked, addressing Voldédya in a friendly manner. 

“Yes, sir, and I’m going to Sevastopol.” 

« At your own request ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Now, what do you do it for, gentlemen? I don’t 
understand it,” remarked the commissioner. “I’d be 
ready to walk to Petersburg on foot, I think, if they’d 
let me go. My word, I’m sick of this damned life!” 

“What have you to complain of?” asked the elder 
Kozeltsdf, “as if you were not well enough off here.” 

The contractor gave him a look and turned away. 

“The danger, privations, lack of everything,” con- 
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tinued he, addressing Voléddya. ‘‘ And what induces 
you to doit? I do not at all understand you, gentle- 
men. If you got any profit out of it; but no. Now 
would it be nice, at your age, to be crippled for life ?”’ 

“Some want to make a profit and others serve for 
honour’s sake,” said the elder Kozeltsdf crossly, again 
intervening in the conversation. 

“ Where’s the honour of it if you have nothing to 
eat?’’ said the contractor, laughing disdainfully and 
addressing the commissary officer, who also laughed. 
“Wind up and let’s have the tune from Lwcia,”’ he 
said, pointing to the music-box; “I like it.” 


« What sort of a fellow is that Vasily Mihaylovitch ?” 
asked Volédya when he had left the shed with his 
brother in the dusk of the evening and they were 
driving to Sevastopol. 

“So-so, only terribly stingy. But that contractor, I 
can’t bear to look at... . I'll give him a thrashing 
some day.” 


IX 


It was almost night when they reached Sevastopol. 
Driving towards the large bridge across the Roadstead 
Volédya was not exactly dispirited, but his heart felt 
heavy. All he had seen and heard was so different 
from his past, still recent, experiences—the large, light, 
parquet-floored examination hall, the jolly, friendly 
voices and laughter of his comrades, the new uniform, 
the beloved Tsar, whom he had been accustomed to see 
for the last seven years, and who at parting from them 


had, with tears in his eyes, called them his children— 
. G 
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and all he saw now was so little Jike his beautiful, 
radiant, high-souled dreams. 

“Well, here we are,” said the elder brother when 
they reached the Michael Battery and dismounted from 
their trap. “If they let us cross the bridge we will go 
at once to the Nicholas Barracks. You can stay there 
till the morning, and I'll go to the regiment and find 
out where your battery is and come for you to-morrow.” 

“Oh, why? Let’s go together,” said Volédya. “Tl 
go to the bastion with you. It doesn’t matter; one 
must get used to it sooner or later. If you go, so 
can I.” 

“« Better not.” 

“No, please. I shall at least find out how . . .” 

“ My advice is, don’t go; but however. . .” 

The sky was clear and dark; the stars, the ever- 
moving fire of the bombs, and the flash of the guns 
already showed up brightly in the darkness. The large 
white building of the battery, and the beginning of the 
bridge,1 loomed out in the darkness, Literally every 
second, several artillery shots and explosions ever more 
loudly and distinctly shook the air in quick succession. 
Through this roar, and as if answering it, came the dull 
murmur of the Roadstead. A slight breeze blew in 
from the sea and the air smelled moist. The brothers 
reached the bridge. A recruit, awkwardly striking his 
gun against his hand, called out, “Who goes there ?” 

“ Soldier !” 

“ No one’s allowed to pass !” 


1 This pontoon bridge was erected during the summer of 1855, 
At first it was feared that the water was too rough in the Road- 
stead for a secure bridge to be built, but it served its purpose 
and even stood the strain put upon it by the retreat of the 
Russian army to the North Side, 
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“ How is that? We must.” 

“ Ask the officer.” 

The officer, who was sitting on an anchor dozing, rose 
and ordered that they should be allowed to pass. 

“One may go there, but not back.” 

‘«¢ Where are you driving, all of a heap!” he shouted 
to the regimental waggons, which, laden high with 
gabions, were crowding the entrance. 

As the brothers were descending to the first pontoon, 
they came upon some soldiers going in the opposite 
direction and talking loudly. 

“If he’s had his outfit money his account is squared— 
that’s so.” 

“Eh, lads,” said another, “when one gets to the 
North Side one sees light again. My word! it’s dif- 
ferent air altogether.” 

“ Get along,” said the first. ‘Why, the other day a 
damned shot came flying here and tore off two soldiers’ 
legs for them, so that .. .” 

Waiting for the trap, the brothers, after crossing the 
first pontoon, stopped on the second, on to which 
the waves washed here and there. The wind, which 
seemed gentle on land, was strong and gusty here; 
the bridge swayed, and the waves broke noisily against 
beams, anchors, and ropes, and washed over the boards. 
To the right, the sea, divided by a smooth, endless 
black line from the starry, light, bluish-grey horizon, 
roared dark, misty, and hostile. Far off in the distance 
gleamed the lights of the enemy’s fleet. To the left 
loomed the black bulk of one of our ships, against the 
sides of which the waves beat audibly. A steamer, 
too, was visible, moving quickly and noisily from the 
North Side. The flash of a bomb exploding near the 
steamer lit up, for a moment, the gabions piled high 
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on its deck, two men standing on the paddle-box, and 
the white foam and splash of the greenish waves cut 
by the vessel. On the edge of the bridge, his feet 
dangling in the water, sat a man in his shirt repairing 
the pontoon. In front, above Sevastopol, the same 
fires were flying, and louder and louder came the 
terrible sounds. A wave flowing in from the sea 
washed over the right side of the bridge and wetted 
Volédya’s boots, and two soldiers passed by him splash- 
ing their feet through the water. Suddenly something 
came crashing down which lit up the bridge ahead of 
them, a cart driving over it, and a horseman ; and bomb 
fragments fell whistling and splashing into the water. 

«“ Ah, Michael Semyonitch !!” said the rider, stopping 
his horse in front of the elder Kozeltsof, “have you 
recovered ?” 

“As you see. And where is fate taking you?” 

“To the North Side for cartridges. You see, ’'m 
taking the place of the regimental adjutant to-day. 
. .. Weare expecting an attack from hour to hour,” 

« And where is Martsof?”’ 

“His leg was torn off yesterday while he was 
sleeping in his room in town. . . . Did you know 
him?” 

“Is it true the regiment is now at the Fifth 
Bastion ?” 

1 In addressing any one in Russian, it is usual to employ the 
christian name and patronymic: 7.¢., to the christian name (in 
this case Michael) the father’s christian name is joined (in 
this case Semyén), with the termination witch (0-vitch or e-vitch), 
which means, “son of.” The termination is often shortened to 
itch. Surnames are less used than in English, for the patronymic 
is suitable for all circumstances of life—both for speaking to 
and of any one—except where people on very intimate terms 


use only the christian name, or a pet name, (See also Preface, 
pp. xiv, and xv.) 2 
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“Yes; we have taken the place of the M 
regiment. Youd better call at the Ambulance; 
you'll find some of our fellows are there; they'll show 
you the way.” 

“Well, and my lodgings in the Morskaya Street, are 
they safe?” 

“Eh, my dear fellow! they’ve long since been 
shattered by the bombs. You'll not know Sevastopol 
again; not a woman left, not a restaurant, no music: 
the last brothel left yesterday. It’s melancholy enough 
now. Good-bye!” 

And the officer trotted away. 

Terrible fear suddenly overcame Volddya; he felt 
as if a ball or a bomb-splinter would come at once 
and hit him straight on the head. The damp dark- 
ness, all these sounds, especially the murmur of the 
splashing water—all seemed to tell him to go no 
farther, that no good awaited him here, that he would 
never again set foot on this side of the bay, that he 
should turn back at once and run somewhere, as far 
as possible from this dreadful place of death. “ But 
perhaps it is too late, it is already now decided,” 
thought he, shuddering partly at the idea and partly 
because the water had soaked through his boots and 
was wetting his feet. 

Volédya sighed deeply and moved a few steps from 
his brother. 

“© Lord! shall I really be killed—just I? Lord, 
have mercy on me!” he whispered, and made the sign 
of the cross. 

“Well, Volddya, come!” said the elder brother 
when the trap had driven on to the bridge. “ Did 
you see the bomb?” 

On the bridge the brothers met carts loaded with 
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wounded men, with gabions, and one with furniture 
driven by a woman. No one stopped them at the 
further side. 

Keeping instinctively under the wall of the Nicholas 
Battery, and listening to the bombs that were here 
bursting overhead and to the howling of the falling 
fragments, the brothers came silently to that part of 
the battery where the icén hangs. Here they heard 
that the Fifth Light Artillery, to which Volédya was 
appointed, was stationed at the Korabelnaya,! and they 
decided that Voldédya, in spite of the danger, should 
spend the night with his elder brother at the Fifth 
Bastion, and go from there to his battery next morning. 
After turning into a corridor and stepping across the 
legs of the soldiers who lay sleeping all along the wall 
of the battery, they at last reached the Ambulance 
Station. 


».4 


Entering the first room, lined with beds on which 
wounded men were lying, and the air of which 
was permeated with a horribly disgusting hospital 
smell, they met two Sisters of Mercy just going out. 

One, a woman of fifty, with black eyes and a stern 
expression, was carrying bandages and lint and giving 
orders to a young lad, a medical assistant, who was 
following her. The other, a very pretty girl of about 
twenty, whose pale, tender, fair face looked with 
a peculiarly sweet helplessness from under her white 


1 The Korébelnaya was a suburb of Sevastopol lying to the 
east of the South Bay and to the south of the Roadstead. Like 
the “North Side,” it was connected with Sevastopol by a float- 
ing bridge. (See map.) 
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cap, was walking with her hands in her apron pockets 
by the side of the elder woman, and seemed afraid of 
being left behind. 

Kozeltséf asked them if they knew where Martsof 
was, whose leg had been torn off the day before. 

«He ig, of the, P. regiment, I think?” asked 
the elder. “Is he a relation of yours?” 

“No, a comrade.” 

“Take them to him,” said she in French to the 
young Sister. “It is this way,’ and she herself, fol- 
lowed by the assistant, went to one of the patients. 

“Come along; what are you looking at?” said 
Kozeltséf to Volédya, who stood with raised brows 
and a look of suffering on his face, unable to tear his 
eyes from the wounded. “Come now!” 

Voldédya followed his brother, but still kept looking 
back and repeating unconsciously, “O my God! my 
God!” 

“TJ suppose he has not been here long?” the Sister 
remarked to Kozeltséf, with reference to Voléddya, who 
followed them along the corridor with exclamations 
and sighs. 

“ He has only just come.” 

The pretty Sister looked at Volddya, and suddenly 
began to cry. 

“My God! my God! when will it end?” she said, 
with despair in her voice. 

They entered the officers’ ward. Martsof was lying 
on his back, his sinewy arms, bare to the elbow, thrown 
behind his head, and an expression on his yellow face 
as of a man who has clenched his teeth to keep himself 
from screaming with pain. His sound leg with a 
stocking on showed from under the blanket, and one 
could see the toes moving spasmodically. 
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“Well, how are you?” asked the Sister, raising his 
slightly bald head with her slender delicate fingers 
(on one of which Voldédya noticed a Suet ring) and 
arranging his pillow. 

“Tn pain, of course !”’ he answered ean “That ll 
do—the pillow’s all right!” and the toes in the 
stocking moved still faster. ‘How d’you do? What's 
your name?’’—‘“ Excuse me,” he said, when Koz- 
eltséf had told him. “Ah yes, I beg pardon! one 
forgets everything here. Why, we lived together,” 
he added, without any sign of pleasure, and looked 
inquiringly at Volddya. 

“This is my brother, arrived to-day from Peters- 
burg.” 

“H’m! And I have got my discharge,” said the 
wounded man, frowning. “Oh, how it hurts; if only 
it would be over quicker.” 

He drew up his leg and, moving his toes still more 
rapidly, covered his face with his hands. 

“He must be left alone,’ said the Sister in a 
whisper, while tears filled her eyes: “he is very ill.” 

While yet on the North Side the brothers had 
decided to go to the Fifth Bastion together, but on 
leaving the Nicholas Battery it was as though they 
had agreed not to expose themselves to needless 
danger, and, without mentioning the matter, they 
decided to go each his own way. 

“Only, how will you find it, Volédya?” said the 
elder. “Look here! Nikolayef shall take you to the 
Kordbelnaya, and I'll go on alone and come to you 
to-morrow.” 

Nothing more was said at this last parting between 
the brothers. 


17? 
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XI 


The thunder of the cannonade continued with un- 
abated violence. Ekaterininskaya Street, down which 
Voléddya walked, followed by the silent Nikolayef, 
was quiet and deserted. In the dark he could dis- 
tinguish only the broad street with white walls of 
large houses, many of which were in ruins, and the 
stone pavement along which he was walking. Now 
and then he met some soldiers and officers. As he 
was passing by the left side of the Admiralty Building 
a bright light inside showed him the acacias planted 
along the sidewalk of the streets, with green stakes to 
support them, and sickly, dusty leaves. He distinctly 
heard his own footsteps and those of Nikolayef, who 
followed him breathing heavily. He was not thinking 
of anything: the pretty Sister of Mercy, Martsof’s foot 
with the toes moving in the stocking, the darkness, the 
bombs, and different images of death, floated dimly 
before his imagination. The whole of his young, 
impressionable soul was weighted down and crushed by 
a sense of loneliness, and of the general indifference 
shown to his fate in these dangerous surroundings. “I 
shall be killed ; I shall suffer, endure torments, and no 
one will shed a tear!” And all this in place of the 
hero’s life, full of energy and evoking sympathy, that 
had figured in his beautiful dreams. The bombs burst 
and whistled nearer and nearer. Nikolayef sighed 
more and more often but did not speak. As they were 
_ erossing the bridge that led to the Kordbelnaya he saw 
a whistling something fall, and disappear into the water 
near by, lighting for a second the lilac waves to a 
flaming red, and then come splashing up again. 
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“Look there ! it was not extinguished,” said Niko- 
layef in a hoarse voice. . 

“Yes,” answered Volddya, in an involuntarily high- 
pitched, plaintive tone which surprised him. 


They met wounded men carried on stretchers, and 
more carts loaded with gabions; on the Koradbelnaya 
they met a regiment, and men on horseback rode past. 
One of these was an officer followed by a Cossack. He 
was riding at a trot; but seeing Volddya he stopped 
his horse near him, looked in his face, turned away, 
and, touching his horse with the whip, rode on. 

“ Alone, alone! no one cares whether I exist or 
not,” thought the lad, and felt inclined to cry in real 
earnest. 

At the top of the hill, past a high wall, he entered 
a street of small shattered houses continually lit up 
by the bombs. A dishevelled, tipsy woman, com- 
ing out of a gate with a sailor, knocked up against 
Volédya. . 

“ Then if he’sh a man o’ ’onor,” she muttered—-“ par- 
don y’r exshensh offisher !” 

The poor lad’s heart ached more and more. On the 
dark horizon the lightnings flashed more and more 
frequently, and the bombs whistled and exploded more 
and more often around them. Nikolayef sighed, and 
suddenly began to speak in an awe-restrained tone, as 
it seemed to Volddya. 

“ There now, and we were in such a hurry to get here! 
Always push on and push on! This is a fine place to 
hurry to!” 

“Well, but if my brother had recovered his health,” 
answered Volddya, hoping by conversation to disperse 
the dreadful feeling that had seized him. 
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«Health indeed! Where’s his health when he’s 
quite ill? Even them as is really well had best lie in 
hospital these times. Not much pleasure to be got. 
All you get is to have a leg or arm carried off! It's 
done before you know where you are! Here, even in 
the town, what horrors! but what’s it like at the bak- 
sions! One says all the prayers one knows going 
there. See the beastly thing how it twangs past 
you!” he added, listening to the buzzing of a flying 
fragment. 

“Now,” continued Nikolayef, “I’m to show y’r 
honor the way. Our business is in course to obey 
orders: what’s ordered has to be done; but the trap’s 
been left with some Tommie or other, and the bundle’s 
untied. . . . ‘Go! go!’ but if something’s lost, why 
Nikolayef answers for it!” 

After a few steps more, they came to the square. 
Nikolayef was silent, but kept sighing. 

Then he said suddenly, “There, y’r honor, there’s 
where your antillary’s stationed. Ask the sentinel, he'll 
show you.” 

Again a few steps, and Volddya no longer heard 
Nikolayef sighing behind him. Then he suddenly felt 
himself quite, utterly, alone. This sense of loneliness, 
face to face, as it seemed to him, with death, pressed 
like a heavy, cold stone on his heart. He stopped 
in the midst of the square, glanced round to see if 
any one were looking, grasped his head and thought 
with horror— 

“© Lord! am I really a vile, miserable coward . . . 
when it’s for my Fatherland, for the Tsar, for whom I 
used to long to die? No! lama miserable, wretched 
being!” And Volddya, filled with despair and dis- 
appointed with himself, asked the sentinel the way to 
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the house of the Commander of the battery and went 
where he was directed. 


XII 


The dwelling of the Commander of the battery, 
which the sentinel showed him, was a small two-storied 
house with an entrance from the yard. The faint 
light of a candle shone through a window patched up 
with paper. An orderly sat on the steps smoking his 
pipe. He went in to inform the battery Commander 
of Voldédya’s arrival, and then showed him into the 
room. In the room, under a broken mirror between 
two windows, stood a table littered with official papers, 
and there were several chairs, and an iron bedstead 
with clean bedding and a little rug beside it. 

Just at the door stood a handsome man with large 
moustaches, a sergeant-major, wearing his side-arms 
and with a cross and an Hungarian medal! on his 
uniform, A staff-officer, a short man of about forty, 
in a thin old cloak and with a swollen cheek tied 
round with a bandage, was pacing up and down the 
room. 

“I have the honour to report myself, Ensign 
Kozeltséf 2nd, ordered to join the 5th Light Artillery,” 
said Volédya on entering the room, repeating the 
sentence he had been taught. 

The Commander answered his greeting dryly, and, 
without shaking hands, asked him to take a seat. 

Volédya sat down shyly on a chair by the writing 


1 That is, a medal granted for service in the suppression of 
the Hungarian rising in 1849, when Nicholas I. supported 
Austria. 
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table, and began playing with a pair of scissors his 
hand happened to fall on. The Commander, with his 
hands at his back and with drooping head, continued 
to pace the room in silence as if trying to remember 
something, only now and then glancing at the hand 
that was playing with the scissors. 

The Commander was a rather stout man, with a 
large bald patch on his head, thick moustaches 
hanging straight down over his mouth, and pleasant, 
hazel eyes. His hands were well shaped, clean and 
plump, his small feet were much turned out, and he 
trod with firmness and in a way that indicated that the 
Commander of the battery was not a diffident man. 

“Yes,” he said, stopping opposite the Sergeant- 
major, “the ammunition horses must have an extra 
peck, beginning from to-morrow ; they are getting very 
thin. Don’t you think so?” 

« All right! one can add it, your honour? Oats are 
a bit cheaper now,” answered the Sergeant-major, 
standing at attention, but moving his fingers, which 
evidently liked to help his conversation by gestures. 
“Then our forage-master, Frantchik, sent me a note 
from the convoy yesterday that we must be sure, yr 
excellency, to buy axles there; they say they can be 
got cheap. Will you give the order?” 

« Well, let him buy them—he has money,” and the 
Commander again began to pace the room. “And 
where are your things?” he asked, suddenly stopping 
in front of Volédya. 

Poor Volédya was so overcome by the thought that 
he was a miserable coward, that he seemed to see con- 
tempt for himself as such in each look and word. He 
felt as if the Commander of the battery had already 
discerned his secret and was chaffing him. He was 
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abashed, and replied that his things were at the 
Grafskaya, and that his brother had promised to send 
them on next day. 

The Commander did not stop to hear him out, but, 
turning to the Sergeant-major, asked, * Where could 
we put up the Ensign ?” 

“The Ensign, sir?” said the Sergeant-major, making 
Voldédya still more confused by casting a rapid glance 
at him, which seemed to ask, “ What sort of an Ensign 
is that?” 

“Why, downstairs, your Excellency. We can put 
his honour up in the Lieutenant-Captain’s room ;” he 
continued after a moment’s thought; “the Lieutenant- 
Captain is at the baksion at present, so there’s his bed 
empty.” 

“Well, then, if you don’t mind for the present,” said 
the Commander. “I should think you are tired, and 
we'll make better arrangements to-morrow.” 

Volédya rose and bowed. 

“Would you like a glass of tea?” said the Com- 
mander of the battery when Volddya had nearly 
reached the door; “the samovdr can be lit.” 

Volédya bowed and went out. The Orderly showed 
him downstairs into a bare, dirty room, where, with all 
sorts of rubbish lying about, stood a bed without sheets 
or blankets, on which, covered with a thick cloak, a 
man in a pink shirt was sleeping. Volédya took him 
for a soldier. 

“Peter Nikolayitch,” said the Orderly, shaking 
the sleeper by the shoulder, “the Ensign will sleep 
here . . . This is our Yunker,” he added, turning to 
Voldédya. 

“Oh, please don’t let me disturb you!” said Volédya; 
but the Yunker, a tall, solid young man, with a hand- 
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some but very stupid face, rose from the bed, threw 
the cloak over his shoulders, and, evidently not yet 
awake, left the room saying, “ Never mind; I shall lie 
down in the yard.” 


XIII 


Left alone with his thoughts, Volédya’s first feeling 
was one of fear at the disorderly, cheerless state of his 
own soul. He longed to fall asleep and forget all that 
surrounded him, but especially himself. Putting out the 
candle, he took off his cloak and lay down on the bed ; 
and to get rid of the darkness, of which he had been 
afraid from childhood upwards, he drew the cloak over 
his head. But suddenly the thought occurred to him 
that now, immediately, a bomb would crash through 
the roof and kill him, and he began to listen. Just 
above his head he heard the steps of the Commander 
of the battery. 

“Tf it does come,’ he thought, “it will first kill 
those upstairs and then me—anyway not me alone.” 
This thought comforted him a little, and he was about 
to fall asleep. 

“But supposing that all of a sudden, to-night, 
Sevastopol is taken, and the French break in here? 
What shall I defend myself with?” He rose and 
went up and down the room. The fear of real danger 
drove away the fanciful fear of the darkness. A saddle 
and a samovadr were the only hard things in the room. 

« What a wretch I am—a coward, a despicable 
coward!” he thought again, and once more the oppres- 
sive feeling of contempt, even disgust of himself, came 
over him. He lay down again, and tried not to think, 
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Then, under the influence of the unceasing noise, 
which made the panes rattle in the one window of the 
room, the impressions of the day rose up in his imagina- 
tion, reminding him of danger. Now he seemed to 
see wounds and blood, then bombs and splinters flying 
into the room, then the pretty Sister of Mercy bandag- 
ing his wounds and crying over him as he lies dying, 
then his mother seeing him off in the little country 
town, and praying fervently with tears in her eyes 
before the wonder-working icén—and again sleep 
seemed impossible. But suddenly the thought of 
God the Almighty, who could do anything and hears 
every prayer, came clearly into his mind. He knelt 
down, crossed himself, and folded his hands as he had 
been taught to do when a child. This attitude suddenly 
brought back to him an old, long-forgotten sense of 
comfort. 

“Tf I must die, if I must cease to exist, then do it, 
Lord,” he thought, “do it quickly; but if courage is 
needed, and firmness, which I lack, give them me. 
Deliver me from the shame and disgrace which are 
more than I can bear, and teach me what I must do 
to fulfil Thy will.” 

The frightened, cramped, childish soul suddenly 
matured, brightened, and became aware of new, bright, 
and broad horizons. He thought and felt many things 
during the short time this state continued, but soon 
fell into a sweet untroubled sleep, amid the continued 
booming of the cannonade and the rattle of the 
window panes. 

O Lord Almighty! Thou alone hast heard and 
knowest the simple yet burning and desperate prayers 
of ignorance, of confused repentance, prayers for 
bodily health and for spiritual enlightenment, that 
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have risen to Thee from this dreadful place of death: 
from the General, who, an instant after his mind has 
been absorbed by the Order of St. George upon his 
neck, with trepidation feels the nearness of Thy pre- 
sence, to the private soldier prostrate on the bare floor 
of the Nicholas Battery, who prays for the future re- 
ward he dimly expects for all his sufferings. 


XIV 


The elder Kozeltséf, happening to meet a soldier of 
his regiment in the street, went with him straight to 
the Fifth Bastion. 

“ Keep to the wall, your honour !”’ said the soldier. 

“Why?” 

“It’s dangerous, your honour: there it is, flying over 

us,’ said the soldier, listening to the sound of a ball 
that whistled past and fell on the hard ground on the 
other side of the road. 
i Here were still the same streets, the same or even 
more frequent firing, the same sounds, the same groans 
from the wounded one met on the way, and the same 
batteries, breastworks, and trenches, as when he was 
in Sevastopol in the spring ; but somehow it now all 
seemed more melancholy and yet more energetic. 
There were more holes in the houses, no lights in any 
of the windows except those of Kotistchin’s house (a 
hospital), not a woman to be seen; and the place no 
longer bore its former customary character and air of 
unconcern but seemed burdened with heavy suspense 
and weariness. 


But the last trench is reached, there is the voice 
H 
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of a soldier of the P. regiment who has recognised 
his former Company Commander, and there stands the 
third battalion, pressing against the wall in the dark- 
ness, and now and then lit up for an instant by the 
firing ; and sounds are heard of subdued talking and the 
clatter of muskets. 

“‘ Where is the Commander of the regiment?” asked 
Kozeltséf. 

“In the naval-officers’ casemate, your honour,” an- 
swers an obliging soldier; “let me show you the 
way.” 

Passing from trench to trench, the soldier led the 
way to a little ditch within a trench. A sailor sat 
in the ditch smoking a pipe. Behind him was a door, 
through a chink in which a light shone. 

«Can I go in?” 

‘«‘]’ll announce you directly,’ and the sailor went in 
at the door. 

Two voices were heard talking inside. 

“Tf Prussia remains neutral,” said one voice, “ Austria 
will also... .” 

« What matters Austria,” said the other, ‘when the 
Slavonic lands . . . Well, ask him in.” 

Kozeltséf had never been in this casemate and was 
struck by its elegance. It had a parquet floor and a 
screen in front of the door. Two beds stood against 
the walls; in one of the corners there was a large icon, 
the Mother of God, with an embossed gilt cover, and 
a pink lamp burned before her. On one of the beds 
a naval officer, quite dressed, was lying asleep. On 
the other, before a table on which stood two un- 
corked bottles of wine, sat the speakers—the new 
regimental commander and his adjutant. Though 
Kozeltséf was far from being a coward, and was not 
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in the least guilty of any offence against either the 
government or the Regimental Commander, yet he 
felt abashed in the presence of his former comrade 
the Colonel, so proud was the bearing of that Colonel 
when he rose and listened to Kozeltsof. 

“It’s strange,” thought Kozeltsdéf, as he looked at his 
Commander, “it is only seven weeks since he took the 
command, and now all his surroundings—his dress, man- 
ner, looks,—already show the power of a regimental 
commander. It is not long since this same Batristchef 
used to hobnob with us, wore one and the same dark 
cotton print shirt the whole week, ate the rissoles and 
dumpling every day, never inviting any one !—but look 
at him now! What a look of cold pride in his eyes! 
It seems to say: ‘Though, being a Commander of the 
new school, I am your comrade, yet, believe me, I know 
very well that you’d give half your life to be in my 
place !’”’ 

“ You have been under treatment a long time,” said 
the Colonel, with a cold look at Kozeltsdf. 

“T have been ill, Colonel! The wound is not 
thoroughly closed even now.” 

“ Then it’s a pity you have come,” said the Colonel, 
looking suspiciously at the officer’s full figure. “ But 
still, you are capable of taking duty?” 

“ Certainly, sir, I am.” 

“Well, sir, I am very glad. Then you'll take over 
from Ensign Zaytsef the Ninth Company, that you had 
before. You will receive your orders at once.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Be so good, when you go, as to send the regi- 
mental adjutant to me.” The Commander finished 
with a slight bow, thereby intimating that the audience 
was at an end. 
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On leaving the casemate, Kozeltséf muttered some- 
thing to himself several times and shrugged his 
shoulders, as if he were hurt, or uncomfortable, or 
provoked—and provoked, not with the Colonel (he 
had no grounds), but with himself; and he felt dis- 
satisfied with everything around him. 


XV 


Before going to join the officers, Kozeltsof went to 
greet his company, and to see where it was stationed. 
The breastworks of gabions, the plan of the trenches, 
the cannon he passed, and even the fragments and 
bombs he stumbled over on the way, all lit up inces- 
santly by the flashes of the firing, were quite familiar 
to him. All this had vividly impressed itself on his 
memory three months before, when he had spent 
two consecutive weeks at this same bastion. Though 
there was much that was dreadful in the recollec- 
tion, yet there was some charm of old times mixed 
with it, and he recognised all the familiar places 
and objects with pleasure, as if the fortnight spent 
here had been a pleasant one. His company was 
stationed against the wall of defence on the side to- 
wards the Sixth Bastion. 

Kozeltséf entered a long bomb-proof, quite open on 
the entrance side, where he was told he would find the 
Ninth Company. There was literally no room to put 
one’s foot in the whole bomb-proof: it was crowded 
with soldiers from the very entrance. At one side 
burned a crooked tallow candle, which a soldier who 
was lying on the ground held over the. book another 
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was reading from, spelling out the words. Round 
the candle could be seen in the dim light heads up- 
lifted in eager attention to the reader. The book was 
a primer, and on entering the bomb-proof Kozeltséf 
heard the following : 

«“ Pra-yer af-ter les-sons, We thank Thee, O 
Cre-a-tor ...” 

« Snuff the candle !” said a voice. “It’sa fine book.” 

«“ Oh-my-God,” . . . continued the reader. 

When Kozeltséf asked for the Sergeant-major the 
reader stopped, and the soldiers began moving, cough- 
ing, and blowing their noses, as is usual after a 
restrained silence. The Sergeant-major, buttoning his 
uniform, rose from near the reader’s group, and step- 
ping over and on to the legs of those who, for want 
of room, were unable to move them, he came to the 
officer. 

“ Good evening, friend! Is this the whole of our 
company ?” 

“«« We wish your honour health, Welcome back, your 
honour !” answered the Sergeant-major with a cheer- 
ful and friendly look at Kozeltséf. “ How is your 
health getting on, your honour? Thank God, you’re 
better! We have been missing you !” 

It was easy to see that Koseltsdéf was liked by his 


company. 
Far in the bomb-proof voices were heard saying: 
“Our old company commander has returned.” “He 


that was wounded.” “ Kozeltsdf.” “ Michael Semys- 
nitch,” and so on; some even moved nearer to him, 
and the drummer greeted him. 

“ How do you do, Obantchowk ?” said Kozeltsdf. 
«Still whole? Good evening, lads'’’ he added, 
raising his voice. 
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The answer, “ Wish your honour health !” resounded 
through the casemate. 

“ How are you getting on, lads?” 

“ Badly, your honour. The French are getting the 
better of us; they give it us hot from behind their 
*trenchments, but don’t come out into the open.” 

“ Perhaps it will be my luck to see them coming out 
into the open, lads,” said Kozeltséf. “It won’t be the 
first time for you and me, and we'll give them another 
thrashing.” 

“We'll do our best, your honour,” several voices 
replied. 

“There now, he’s bold enough for anything !” said 
a voice. 

“ Awfully bold!” said the drummer to another 
soldier, not loud, but so as to be heard, and as if 
to justify the Commander’s words, and to prove that 
there was nothing boastful or unlikely in what he had 
said. 

From the soldiers Kozeltséf went to join his fellow- 
officers in the Defensive Barracks. 


XVI 


A crowd of people were in the large barrack-room 
—naval, artillery, and infantry officers. Some slept, 
others talked, sitting on a chest of some kind and on 
the carriage of a garrison gun, but the largest and 
noisiest group sat on two Cossack cloaks spread on the 
floor beyond the arch, and were drinking porter and 
playing cards. 

“ Ah, Kozeltsédf! Kozeltséf! ... So you've come! 
That’s good. ... You're a brick. ... . How’s your 
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wound?” It was evident that here also he was liked, 
and his return gave pleasure. 

When he had shaken hands with those he knew, 
Kozeltséf joined the noisy group of officers playing 
cards. With some of them he was acquainted. A 
thin, dark, handsome man, with a long thin nose and 
large moustaches which grew out to his cheeks, kept 
the bank, and dealt the cards with thin, white fingers, 
on one of which he wore a large seal-ring with a crest. 
He dealt straight on and carelessly, being evidently 
excited about something, and only trying to appear 
at ease. At his right lay a grey-haired Major 
leaning on his elbows, who, with affected coolness, 
kept staking half-roubles and paying at once. On 
his left squatted an officer with a red, perspiring 
face, smiling unnaturally and joking. When his 
cards lost, he kept fumbling with one hand in his 
empty trouser-pocket. He was playing high, but 
evidently no longer for ready-money, and it was 
this that upset the handsome dark man. A bald, 
thin, pale officer with a huge nose and mouth paced 
the room with a large bundle of paper-money in his 
hand, and continually staked va-banque for ready 
money and won. Kozeltsdf drank a glass of vodka and 
sat down with the players. 

“Stake something, Michael Semyénitch!”’ said the 
banker: “ you’ve brought back lots of money, I’m sure.” 

« How should I get money! On the contrary, what 
I had I’ve spent in the town.” 

«Never! . . . You've surely cleared some one out 
in Simferdépol !”’ 

“T’ve really very little,” said Kozelts6f, but, evidently 
not wishing to be believed, he unbuttoned his uniform 
and took up an old pack of cards. 
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“Well, suppose I have a try; who knows what the 
devil may do for one! -Even a mosquito, you know, 
wins his battles sometimes. Only I must have a drink 
to keep up my courage.” 

And soon, having drunk another glass of védka and 
some porter, he lost his last three roubles. 

A hundred and fifty roubles were noted down against 
the little perspiring officer. 

“No, T’ve no luck,” he said carelessly, preparing 
another card. 

“Tl trouble you to send up the money,” said the 
banker, ceasing for a moment to deal the cards and 
looking at him. 

“ Allow me to send it to-morrow,” answered the 
perspiring officer, rising and fumbling =e renewed 
co in his empty pocket. 

“ H’m !” bellowed the banker, and angrily throwing 
to the right and left, he finished the deal. 

“But this won't do. I quit the bank. This won’t 
do, Zahar Ivanitch,” he repeated ; “we are playing for 
ready money and not on credit.” 

“What! don’t you trust me? It’s really too 
ridiculous !”’ 

“Who is going to pay me?” muttered the Major, 
who had won some eight roubles. “I have paid up 
more than twenty roubles and when I win I get 
nothing.” 

“How am I to pay,” said the banker, “if there is 
no money on the board ?” 

«‘That’s not my business,” shouted the Major, rising ; 
“Vm playing with you, and not with them.” 

The perspiring officer suddenly flared up : 

“JT shall pay to-morrow, I tell you. How dare you 
say such things to me?” 
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“JT shall say what I please! That’s no way to behave. 
There now !” shouted the Major. 

« That’s enough, Fyédor Fyddoritch !” said every one, 
restraining the Major. 

But let us hasten to drop the curtain on this scene. 
To-morrow, or to-day, perhaps each of these men 
will cheerfully and proudly go to face death, and die 
steadfastly and calmly; but the only relief in these 
inhuman conditions, horrible even to the coldest 
imagination, and from which there is no hope of 
escape, is to forget and to destroy consciousness. 
Deep in each soul dwells a noble spark, capable of 
making him a hero; but the spark wearies of burning 
—a fateful moment may come when it will flash into 
flame and illuminate great deeds. 


XVII 


The next day the bombardment continued with 
equal vigour. At about eleven o'clock Volddya 
Kozeltséf was sitting among the battery officers, to 
whom he was already beginning to get used. He 
was examining the new faces, observing, asking 
questions, and talking. The modest conversation, 
with a flavour of erudition, of the artillery officers 
inspired him with respect and pleased him. On the 
other hand, Voldédya’s bashful, innocent, and good- 
looking appearance inclined the officers in his favour. 
The senior of the battery, a Captain, a short man 
with reddish hair curling over his forehead and 
smoothed over the temples, brought up in the old 
artillery traditions, a ladies’ man with a pretence to 
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scientific knowledge, questioned Volédya about what 
he knew of artillery and of new inventions; joked in 
a friendly manner about his youth and his pretty face, 
and in general treated him as a son—and this Volédya 
liked very much. Sub-Lieutenant Dyddenko, a young 
officer who spoke with a Little-Russian accent, and 
had a torn cloak and dishevelled hair, though he talked 
loudly, snatched every opportunity to begin a can- 
tankerous dispute, and was abrupt in his movements, 
nevertheless pleased Volddya, for he could not help 
seeing that a very kind heart, and much that was 
good, lay beneath this rough exterior. | Dyadenko 
kept offering to be of use to Volddya, and demonstrating 
to him that none of the guns in Sevastopol were placed 
according to rule. 

Lieutenant Tchernovitsky, with high-arched eye- 
brows, though he was the most polite of all, and his 
coat was clean enough and neatly patched if not very 
new, and though he showed a gold chain over his 
satin waistcoat, did not please Volédya. He kept 
asking what the Emperor and the Minister of War 
were doing, told him with unnatural rapture of feats 
of valour performed in Sevastopol, regretted there 
were so few real patriots, and in general displayed 
much knowledge, intelligence, and noble feeling; but, 
somehow, it all seemed unnatural and unpleasant to 
Volédya. He noticed especially that the other officers 
hardly spoke to Tchernovitsky. Junker Vlang, whom 
Voldédya had disturbed the night before, was also there. 
He did not speak, but, sitting modestly in a corner, 
laughed when there was anything funny, helped to 
recall anything that was forgotten, handed the védka 
bottle, and made cigarettes for all the officers. Whether 
it was the modest, courteous manner of Volédya, who 
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behaved to him as to the officers and did not order 
him about as if he were a boy, or whether his attrac- 
tive appearance charmed Vlanga (as the soldiers called 
him, giving a feminine form to his name), at any rate, 
he did not take his large, kind eyes from the new 
officer, foresaw and anticipated his wants, and was all 
the time in a state of enamoured ecstasy, which of 
course the officers noticed and made fun of. 

Before dinner the Lieutenant-Captain was relieved 
from the bastion and joined them. Lieutenant-Captain 
Kraut was a fair-haired, handsome, and vivacious officer, 
with big, sandy moustaches and whiskers. He spoke 
Russian splendidly, but too accurately and elegantly 
for a Russian. In the service and in his life he was 
like his speech: he served admirably, was a first-rate 
comrade, most reliable in money matters; but simply 
as a man, just because everything was so satisfactory 
about him, something seemed lacking. Like all Russo- 
Germans, in strange contradistinction to the idealist 
German-Germans, he was praktisch in the extreme. 

“Here he comes—our hero!” said the Captain, as 
Kraut came into the room swinging his arms and 
jingling his spurs. “What will you take, Friedrich 
Christianitch, tea or védka ?” 

“JT have already ordered some tea,’ he answered, 
“but meanwhile I do not mind taking a drop of védka 
as a refreshment to my soul.—Very pleased to make 
your acquaintance. I hope you will favour us with 
your company and your friendship,” he said, turning 
to Volddya, who rose and bowed to him. “ Lieutenant- 
Captain Kraut. . . . At the bastion yesterday, the 
master-gunner told me you had arrived.” 

«“T am very grateful to you for your bed: I slept 
on it.” 
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“ But were you comfortable? One of the legs is 
broken: no one has time to mend it in this state of 
siege ; it has to be propped up.” 

“Well, what luck have you had on duty?” asked 
Dyadenko. 

“Oh, all right: only Skvortséf was hit, and yester- 
day we had to mend a gun-carriage—the cheek was 
blown to shivers.” 

He rose and began to walk up and down. It was 
evident that he was under the influence of the pleasant 
feeling experienced by men who have just left a post 
of danger. 

“Well, Dmitri Gavrilitch,’ he said, shaking the 
Captain by his knee, “how are you getting on? 
What of your recommendation—is it still silent?” 

“There's no news as yet.” 

‘And there won’t be any,” began Dyddenko: “I 
told you so before.” 

«Why won’t there be?” 

“ Because the report was not written properly.” 

“Ah, you wrangler! you wrangler!” said Kraut, 
smiling merrily. “A real obstinate Little-Russian ! 
There now, just to spite you, you'll be made Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“No, I shan’t!” 

“Vlang! get me my pipe and fill it,” said Kraut, 
turning to the Junker, who rose at once and readily 
ran for the pipe. 

Kraut brightened them all up: he talked of the 
bombardment, asked what had been going on in his 
absence, and spoke to every one. 
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XVIII 


“Well, have you established yourself ' satisfactorily 
among us?” said Kraut to Volédya. “Pardon me! 
what is your name and patronymic? You know 


that’s our custom in the artillery... . Have you a 
horse ?”’ 

“No,” said Volédya; “I don’t know what I.am to 
do. I was telling the Captain . . . I have no horse, 


nor any money until I get my forage-money and 
travelling expenses paid. I thought, meanwhile, of 
asking the Commander of the battery to let me have 
a horse, but I’m afraid he will refuse.” 

« Apollon Sergéitch ...?’’ and Kraut made a sound 
with his lips expressing strong doubt, and, looking at 
the Captain added, “hardly!” 

“Well, if he does refuse there’ll be no harm done,” 
said the Captain. “To tell you the truth, a horse is 
not much wanted here; still, it is worth trying. I will 
ask him to-day.” 

« How little you know him,” Dyadenko put in: “he 


might refuse anything else, but not that... . Will 
you bet?” 

“Well, of course we know you can’t help contra- 
dicting.” 


“I contradict because I know: he’s close in other 
matters, but he’ll give a horse because he gains nothing 
by refusing.” 

“Gains nothing when oats are eight roubles?” said 
Kraut: “the gain is not having to keep an extra 


horse!” 
“You ask for Skvoréts, Vladimir Semyoénitch,” said 
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Vlang, returning with Kraut’s pipe: ‘it’s a capital 
horse.” 

“Off which you fell into a ditch in Sordki, eh, 
Vlanga?” remarked the Lieutenant-Captain. 

«What does it matter if oats are eight roubles when, 
in his estimates, they figure at ten and a half?! That's 
where the gain comes in,” said Dyadenko, continuing 
to argue. 

“Well, naturally, you can’t expect him to keep 
nothing. When you are commander of a battery, 
I dare say you'll not let one have a horse to ride into 
town.” 

“When I am the commander of a battery, my horses 
will get four measures each, and I shall not make an 
income, no fear!” 

“We shall see, if we live . . .” said the Lieutenant- 
Captain: ‘‘ you will act in just the same way—and so 
will he,” pointing to Volddya. 

«Why do you think that he too would wish to make 
a profit,’ said Tchernovitsky to Kraut: “he may have 
private means, then why should he make a profit ?”’ 

“Oh no, I... excuse me, Captain,” said Voldodya, 
blushing up to his ears, “but I should think such a 
thing dishonourable.” 

“ Dear me! what a severe fellow he is!” said Kraut. 

“No, I only mean that I think that if the money is 
not mine, I ought not to take it.” 

“ But I'll just tell you something, young man,” began 
the Lieutenant-Captain, in a more serious tone; “do 
you know that if you are commanding a battery you 


1 Referring to the custom of charging the Government more 
than the actual price of supplies, and thereby making an income 
which was supposed to go for the benefit of the regiment, but 
part of which frequent]y remained unaccounted for. 
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have to conduct things properly, and that’s enough. 
The commander of a battery does not interfere with the 
soldiers’ supplies ; that’s always been the custom in the 
artillery. If you are a bad manager, you will have no 
surplus. But you have to spend over and above what's 
in the estimates: for shoeing—that’s one” (he bent 
down one finger), “and for medicine—that’s two ” (and 
he bent down another finger), “for office expenses— 
that’s three: then for off-horses one has to pay up to 
500 roubles, my dear fellow—that’s four: you have to 
supply the soldiers with new collars, spend a good bit 
on charcoal for the samovars, and keep open table 
for the officers. If you are in command of a battery 
you must live decently: you must have a carriage and 
a fur coat, and one thing and another. . . . It’s quite 
plain!” 

“ And above all,” interrupted the Captain, who had 
been silent all the time, “look here, Vladimir Semyén- 
itch. Imagine a man, like myself say, serving for 
twenty years, with a pay of first 200, then 300 roubles 
a year. Can one refuse him a crust of bread in his old 
age, after all his service ?”’ 

* Ah, what's the good of talking,’ again began the 
Lieutenant-Captain: “don’t be in a hurry to judge, 
but live and serve.” 

Volédya felt horribly confused and ashamed of what 
he had so thoughtlessly said; he muttered some- 
thing, and then listened in silence while Dyadenko 
began, very irritably, disputing and proving the con- 
trary of what had been said. The dispute was inter- 
rupted by the Colonel’s orderly, who came to say that 
dinner was served. 

“ Ask Apollon Sergéitch to give us some wine to- 
day,’ said Tchernovitsky to the Captain, buttoning his 
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uniform. “Why is he so stingy? If we get killed it 
will all be wasted.” . 

“Well, ask him yourself.” 

“Oh no; you are the senior’ officer: we must observe 
order in all things.” 


XIX 


The table had been moved away from the wall and 
covered with a dirty tablecloth in the room where 
Volédya had presented himself to the Colonel the 
night before. To-day the Commander of the battery 
shook hands with him, and asked him the Petersburg 
news and about his journey. 

«Well, gentlemen, who takes védka? Please help 
yourselves—ensigns don’t take any,” added he with a 
smile. 

Altogether he did not seem at all as stern as the 
night before: on the contrary, he seemed a kind and 
hospitable host, and an elder comrade among his fellow- 
officers. But, in spite of it all, the officers, from the 
old Captain down to Ensign Dyadenko, showed him 
great respect, if only by the way they addressed him, 
politely looking him straight in the eyes, and by the 
timid way they came up, one by one, to the side-table 
to drink their glass of védka. 

The dinner consisted of a large tureen of cabbage- 
soup seasoned with an enormous quantity of pepper 
and bay-leaves, and in which floated pieces of fat 
beef; Polish cutlets with mustard, and dumplings 
with butter that was not very fresh. There were no 
napkins, the spoons were pewter and wooden; there 
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were only two tumblers, and on the table the only 
drink was supplied by a water-bottle with a broken 
neck ; but the meal was not dull: the conversation 
never flagged. At first they talked about the battle 
of Inkerman, in which the battery had taken part, and 
each gave his own impressions of it and reasons for 
the reverse, but all were silent as soon as the Com- 
mander spoke. Then the conversation naturally passed 
on to the insufficient calibre of the field-guns, and to 
the subject of new lighter cannons, which gave Volédya 
an opportunity of showing his knowledge of artillery. 
But the conversation never touched the present ter- 
rible condition of Sevastopol: it was as if each one 
had thought so much on this subject that he did not 
wish to speak of it. Nor, to Volédya’s great surprise 
and regret, was there any mention at all of the duties 
of the service on which he had entered ; it was as if he 
had come to Sevastopol solely to discuss lighter guns and 
to dine with the Commander of the battery. During 
the dinner a bomb fell near the house they were in. 
The floor and walls vibrated as if from an earthquake, 
and the windows were darkened by powder smoke. 

“You didn’t see that sort of thing in Petersburg, I 
fancy ; but here we get many such surprises,” said the 
Commander of the battery. “ Vlang, go and see where 
it burst.” 

Vlang went out to see, and reported that it had 
fallen in the square ; and no more was said about the 
bomb. 

Just before dinner ended, a little old man, the 
battery-clerk, came into the room with three sealed 
envelopes and handed them to the Commander: “ This 
one is very important: a Cossack has just brought it 


from the Chief of the Artillery.” 
I 
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All the officers looked with eager impatience as the 
Commander, with practised fingers, broke the seal, 
and drew out the very important paper. ‘ What can 
it be?” each one asked himself. It might be an 
order to retire from Sevastopol to recuperate, or the : 
whole battery might be ordered to the bastions. 

« Again!” said the Commander, angrily throwing 
the paper on the table. 

«What is it, Apollén Sergéitch?” asked the 
senior officer. 

“They order an officer and men to some mortar- 
battery or other. . . . As it is, I have only four officers 
and not men enough for the gun detachments,” 
grumbled the Commander of the battery; “and 
here they are taking more away. . . . However, 
gentlemen, some one will have to go,” said he after 
a short silence: “the order is, to be at the outposts 
at seven. Send the Sergeant-major to me. Well, 
who will go? Decide, gentlemen.” 

“There, —he has not been anywhere yet,” said 
Tchernovitsky, pointing to Volédya. 

The Commander of the battery did not answer. 

«Yes, I should like to go,” said Volédya, and he 
felt the cold sweat break out on his back and neck. 

“No, why?” interrupted the Captain. “ Of course 
no one would refuse, but one need not offer oneself 
either: but if Apollén Sergéitch leaves it to us, let 
us throw lots, as we did last time.” 

All agreed. Kraut cut up some paper, rolled 
up the bits, and threw them into a cap. The 
Captain joked, and even ventured, on this occasion, 
to ask the Colonel for some wine—to keep up their 
courage, as he said. Dyddenko sat looking grim, 
Volédya smiled at something. Tchernovitsky declared 
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he was sure to draw it. Kraut was perfectly calm, 
Volédya was allowed to draw first. He took a roll 
of paper a bit longer than the others, but then de- 
cided to change it; and taking a thinner and shorter 
one, unrolled it and read “ Go.” 

“It’s I,” he said with a sigh. 

“Well, God be with you; you'll get your bap- 
tism of fire at once,” said the Commander, looking at. 
the Ensign’s perturbed face with a kindly smile ~ 
“but make haste and get ready, and so that it shall be 
pleasanter for you, Vlang shall go with you as gun- 
sergeant.” 


XX 


Vlang was extremely pleased with his appointment, 
ran off quickly to get ready, and when dressed came 
to help Volédya: trying to persuade him to take a 
bed, a fur coat, some back numbers of Fatherland Re- 
cords, the coffee-pot with the spirit lamp, and other 
unnecessary things. The Captain advised Volddya 
to read up in the Handbook (Bezak’s Artillery Officer’s 
Handbook) about firing mortars, and especially to copy 
out the tables in it. Volédya set to work at once, and 
to his surprise and joy noticed that his fear of the 
danger, and, more still, of being a coward, though it 
still troubled him a little, was far from what it had 
been the night before. This was partly the effect 
of daylight and activity, but was chiefly due to the fact 
that fear, like every strong feeling, cannot long con- 
tinue with the same intensity. In short, he had 
already had time to live through the worst of it. At 
about seven o'clock, just as the sun began to disappear 
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behind the Nicholas Barracks, the Sergeant-major came 
and announced that the men were ready and waiting. 

« T have given Vlanga the list; your honour will please 
receive it from him,” said he. 

About twenty artillerymen, with only their side-arms, 
stood behind the corner of the house. Volédya and 
the Junker walked up to them. “Shall I make them 
a little speech, or simply say ‘ Good-day, lads,’ or say 
nothing at all,” he thought. “ But why not say ‘ Good- 
day, lads ;’ it is even right that I should,” and he cried 
boldly with his ringing voice, “ Good-day, lads!”” The 
soldiers answered gaily : the young, fresh voice sounded 
pleasantly in the ears of each. Volédya went briskly 
in front of the soldiers, and though his heart beat as 
fast as if he had run full-speed for miles, his step was 
light and his face cheerful. When they were approach- 
ing the Malahof Redoubt, mounting the hill, he noticed 
that Vlang, who kept close to him all the time, and 
who had seemed so brave before leaving the house, was 
continually dodging and stooping, as if all the bombs 
and cannon-balls, which here whistled past very fre- 
quently, were flying straight at him. Some of the 
soldiers did the same, and, in general, most of the 
faces expressed uneasiness, if not exactly alarm. These 
circumstances completely comforted and emboldened 
Volédya. 

“ So here I, also, am on the Maldhof mound, which I 
fancied a thousand times more terrible. And I get 
along without bowing to the balls, and am even much 
less frightened than the others. So I am no coward,’ 
thought he, with pleasure and even a certain rapturous 
self-complacency. 

This feeling, however, was quickly shaken by a sight 
he came upon in the twilight on the Kornilof Battery 
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while looking for the Commander of the bastion. Four 
sailors stood by the breastwork holding by its arms and 
legs the bloody corpse of a man without boots or coat, 
swinging it before heaving it over. (On the second 
day of this bombardment it was found impossible in 
some parts to clear away the corpses from the bastions, 
and they were, therefore, thrown out into the ditch, so 
as not to be in the way at the batteries.) Volddya 
felt stunned for a moment when he saw the body 
bump on the top of the breastwork and then roll 
down into the ditch, but, luckily for him, the Com- 
mander of the bastion met him just then and gave 
him his orders, as well as a guide to show him the 
way to the battery and to the bomb-proof assigned to 
his men. We will not speak of all the dangers and 
disenchantments our hero lived through that even- 
ing; how—instead of the firing he was used to on 
the Volkof field, amid conditions of perfect exactitude 
and order, which he had expected to meet with here 
also,—he found two injured mortars, one with its 
mouth battered in by a ball, the other standing 
on the splinters of its shattered platform; how he 
could not get workmen to mend the platform till the 
morning ; how not a single charge was of the weight 
specified in the Handbook; how two of the men under 
him were wounded, and how he was twenty times 
within a hair’s-breadth of death. Fortunately a gigantic 
gunner, a seaman who had served with the mortars 
since the commencement of the siege, had been 
appointed to assist Volédya, and convinced him of the 
possibility of using the mortars. By the light of a lan- 
tern, this gunner showed him all over the battery as he 
might have shown him over his own kitchen-garden, 
and undertook to have everything right by the morn- 
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ing. The bomb-proof to which his guide led him was 
an oblong hole dug in the rocky ground, 25 cubic yards 
in size and covered with oak beams nearly 2} feet 
thick. He and all his soldiers installed themselves 
in it. 

Vlang first of all, as soon as he discovered the little 
door, not a yard high, rushed in headlong at the 
risk of breaking his limbs against the stone bottom, 
squeezed into the farthest corner and there remained. 
Volédya, when all the soldiers had settled on the 
ground along the walls, and some had lit their pipes, 
made up his bed in a corner, lit a candle, and, after 
lighting a cigarette, lay down. 

The reports of the continuous firing could be heard 
overhead, but not very distinctly, except from one 
cannon which stood quite close and shook the bomb- 
proof with its thunder. In the bomb-proof all was 
quiet, except when one or other of the soldiers, still 
rather shy in the presence of the new officer, spoke, 
asking a neighbour to move a little, or to give him 
a light for his pipe, when a rat scratched somewhere 
among the stones, or when Vlang, who had not yet 
recovered, and was still looking wildly around him, 
heaved a deep sigh. 

Volédya, on his bed in this quiet corner crammed 
with people and lighted by a solitary candle, experi- 
enced a sensation of cosiness such as he had felt as 
a child when, playing hide-and-seek, he used to creep 
into the cupboard or under his mother’s skirt and 
sit listening in breathless silence, afraid of the dark, 
yet conscious of enjoyment. It felt rather uncanny, 
yet his spirits were high. 
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XXI 


After ten minutes or so the soldiers grew bolder and 
began to talk. The more important people—two non- 
commissioned officers, an old grey-haired one with all 
the medals and crosses except that of St. George, and 
a young one, a Cantonist,' who was smoking cigarettes 
made by himself—had settled nearest to the light and 
to the officer's bed. The drummer had, as usual, taken 
upon himself the duty of waiting upon the officer. 
The bombardiers and men who had medals came next, 
and farther on, in the shadow nearer the entrance, sat 
the meeker folk. It was these last who started the 
conversation. ‘The cause of it was the noise made by 
a man who came tumbling hastily into the bomb-proof. 

« Hullo, old fellow! how’s it you don’t stay outside ? 
Don’t the lasses play merrily enough out there?” said 
a voice. 

«They're playing such tunes as we never hear in our 
village,” laughingly answered the man who had just 
run in. 

« Ah! Vasin don’t like bombs—ah ! he don’t,’ said 
some one in the aristocratic corner. 

« If there were any need it would be quite a different 
thing,” slowly replied Vasin ; and when he spoke all 
the others were silent. “On the 24th at least we 
were working the guns; but what’s there to find fault 
with now? If we get killed uselessly the authorities 
won’t thank the likes of us for it.” 


1 The Cantonists, in the old days of serfdom, were the sons 
of soldiers, condemned by law and heredity to be soldiers 
also. 
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At these words all laughed. 

“There’s Mélnikof—he’s out there now, I fancy,” 
said some one. 

“Go and send that Mélnikof in here,” said the old 
sergeant, “or else he'll really get killed uselessly.” 

“Who is Mélnikof?” asked Volédya. 

“Oh, it’s a poor, silly soldier of ours, your honour. 
He’s just afraid of nothing, and he’s now walking 
about outside. You should have a look at him; he’s 
just like a bear.” 

“He knows a charm,” came VaAsin’s long-drawn 
accents from the other corner. 

Mélnikof entered the bomb-proof. He was stout 
(which is extremely rare among soldiers), red-haired 
and red-faced, and had an enormous bulging forehead 
and prominent, clear, blue eyes. 

“ Aren't you afraid of the bombs?” asked Volédya. 

“What's there to be afraid of in them bombs?” 
answered Mélnikof, shrugging and scratching himself; 
“they'll not kill me with a bomb, I know.” 

“So you would like to live here?” 

“In course I should. It’s gay here,” he said, and 
burst out laughing. 

“Oh, then they should take you for a sortie! Shall 
I speak to the General about it?” said Volédya, though 
he did not know a single General here. 

“Like, indeed! In course I should!” And Mélni- 
kof hid behind the others. 

“Let's have a game of ‘noses,’ lads! Who has got 
cards?” his voice was heard to say hurriedly. 

And soon the game had started in the far corner: one 
could hear laughter, noses being smacked, and trumps 
declared. Volddya drank some tea—the drummer 
having heated the samovér for him—treated the non- 
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commissioned officers to some, joked and talked with 
them, wishing to gain popularity, and felt very pleased 
at the respect paid him. The soldiers also, seeing that 
the gentleman gave himself no airs, became talkative. 
One of them explained that the siege of Sevastopol 
would not last much longer, because a reliable fellow 
in the fleet had told him that Constantine, the Tsar’s 
brother, was coming with the ’Merican fleet to help 
us; and also that there would soon be an agreement 
not to fire for a fortnight, but to have a rest, and that 
_ if any one did fire he’d have to pay a fine of seventy-five 
kopéykas for each shot. Vasin, who, as Volddya had 
already observed, was small, and had whiskers and 
kind, large eyes, related, first amid general silence and 
then amid roars of laughter, how he had gone home on 
leave, and at first every one was glad to see him; but 
then his father began sending him to work, and the 
Forester-Lieutenant sent a horse and trap to fetch his 
wife! All this amused Volédya very much. He not 
only felt no fear, or discomfort from the overcrowding 
and bad air in the bomb-proof, but, on the contrary, 
felt exceedingly bright and contented. 

Many of the soldiers were already snoring. Vlang 
also lay stretched on the floor, and the old sergeant, 
having spread his cloak on the ground, was crossing 
himself and muttering prayers before going to sleep, 
when Volddya felt inclined to go out of the bomb- 
proof and see what was going on outside. 

“Draw in your legs!” the soldiers called to one 
another as soon as he rose, and the legs, drawing in, 
made room for him. 

Vlang, who had seemed to be asleep, suddenly raised 
his head and seized Volddya by the skirts of his cloak. 

“«« Now don’t; don’t go—how can you?” he began in 
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a tearfully persuasive voice. “You do not yet know; 
out there the cannon-balls fall without stopping. It’s 
better in here.” 

But in spite of Vlang’s entreaties, Volédya made his 
way out of the bomb-proof and sat down on the thresh- 
old, where Mélnikof was already sitting. 

The air was pure and fresh, especially compared with 
that in the bomb-proof; the night was clear and calm. 
Amid the booming of the cannons one could hear the 
wheels of carts bringing gabions, and the voices of men 
at work in the powder-vault. High overhead was the 
starry sky, across which ran the fiery trails of the 
bombs. To the left was another bomb-proof, through 
the small entrance to which the legs and backs of the 
sailors who lived there could be discerned and their 
voices heard. In front was the roof of the powder- 
vault, past which flitted the figures of stooping men, 
while on it a tall form in a black cloak stood, with his 
hands in his pockets, under the bullets and bombs that 
incessantly flew past the spot, and kept treading down 
with his heel the earth that other men brought there 
in sacks. Many a bomb flew past and exploded near 
the vault. The soldiers who were carrying the earth 
stooped and stepped aside; but the black figure con- 
tinued calmly to stamp the earth down with his feet, 
and remained on the spot in the same position. 

“Who is that black fellow there?” said Volddya to 
Mélnikof. 

“Can’t say. I'll go and see.” 

“No, don’t; there’s no need. 

But Mélnikof rose without heeding him, approached 
the black figure and for a long time stood by it equally 
indifferent and immovable. 

“That's the powder-master, your honour!” he said 
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when he returned. “The vault has been knocked in 
by a bomb, so the infantry men are carrying earth 
there.” 

Now and then a bomb seemed to fly straight at the 
door of the bomb-proof. Then Voldédya pressed be- 
hind the corner, but soon crept out again, looking up 
to see if another was coming that way. Though 
Vlang, from inside the bomb-proof, again and again 
entreated him to come in, Volédya sat at the thresh- 
old for about three hours, finding a kind of pleasure 
in tempting fate and in watching the flying bombs. 
By the end of the evening he knew how many guns 
were firing, from which positions, and where their shots 


fell. 


XXII 


The next morning, the 27th of August, Volodya, after 
several hours’ sleep, came out fresh and vigorous to the 
threshold of the bomb-proof. Vlang also came out, 
but at the first sound of a bullet he rushed wildly back 
through the entrance, pushing his way through the 
crowd with his head, amid the general laughter of the 
soldiers, most of whom had also come out into the 
fresh air. 

Vlang, the old sergeant, and a few others, only 
came out into the trench at rare intervals, but the 
rest could not be kept inside: they all crept out of the 
stuffy bomb-proof into the fresh morning air, and in 
spite of the firing, which continued as violently as on 
the day before, they settled themselves—some by the 
threshold of the bomb-proof, and some under the 
breastwork. Mélnikof had been strolling about from 
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battery to battery since early dawn, looking calmly 
upwards. . 

Near the threshold sat two old soldiers and one 
young, curly-haired one, a Jew transferred to the 
battery from an infantry regiment. This soldier had 
picked up one of the bullets that were lying about, and 
after flattening it out on a stone with the fragment of 
a bomb, was now carving out a cross like the Order of 
St. George; the others sat talking and watching his 
work, The cross was really turning out very hand- 
some. 

“T say,” said one of them, “if we remain here much 
longer, then, when there’s peace, we shall all have 
served our time and get discharged.” 

“Sure enough! Why, I had only four years left to 
serve, and here I am five months at Sevastopol.” 

“That’s not counted specially to the discharge, you 
know,” said another. 

At this moment a cannon-ball flew over the heads 
of the speakers and fell a couple of feet from Mélnikof, 
who was approaching them through the trench. 

“It nearly killed Mélnikof,” said one of them. 

“Tt won’t kill me,” said Mélnikof. 

“Then here you have a cross for your courage,” said 
the young soldier, giving him the cross he had made. 

««, . . No, my lad; a month’s service here counts as 
a year for everything—that was said in the order,” 
continued one of the soldiers. 

“You may say what you like, but when we’ve peace 
we're sure to have an Imperial review at Warsaw, and 
then, if we don’t all get our discharge we shall be put 
on the permanent reserve.” 

Just then a shrieking, glancing rifle-ball flew just 
over the talkers’ heads and struck a stone. 
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«Mind, or you'll get your discharge in full before 
to-night,” said one of the soldiers. 

They all laughed. 

And not only before night, but before two hours had 
passed, two of them had got their discharge in full, 
and five more were wounded; but the rest went on 
joking just the same. 


By the morning, sure enough, the two mortars had 
really been put into such condition that it was possible 
to firethem. At ten o’clock Volddya, in accordance with 
the order he had received from the chief of the bastion, 
called outhis company and marched with it to the battery. 

Among the men not a trace of the fear which had 
been noticeable the day before remained as soon as 
they were actively engaged. Only Vlang could not 
master himself, but hid and ducked in the same old 
way, and VAsin lost some of his composure and fidgetted 
and kept dodging. Volddya was in ecstasies; the 
thought of danger never entered his head. Joy at 
fulfilling his duty, at finding that he was not only no 
coward, but was even brave; the sense of command- 
ing and being in the presence of twenty men who were, 
he knew, watching him with curiosity, made him quite 
valiant. He was even vain of his courage, and showed 
off before the soldiers ; climbed out on to the banquette, 
and unfastened his cloak on purpose to be more con- 
spicuous. The Commander of the bastion, making the 
round of his ‘household,’ as he expressed it, used as 
he had become in the last eight months to courage of 
all sorts, could not help admiring this pretty boy, his 
unbuttoned cloak showing a red shirt closing round 
his delicate white neck, as with flushed face and 
glistening eyes he clapped his hands and gave, in 
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ringing tones, the order, “‘One—two !” and ran lightly 
on to the breastwork to see where his bombs were 
falling. At half-past eleven the firing slackened on 
both sides, and just at twelve commenced the storming 
of the Malahof Redoubt, and of the Second, Third 
(the Redan), and Fifth Bastions. 


XXIII 


On the North Side of the Roadstead, at the Star 
Fort, near noon, two seamen stood on the ‘telegraph’ 
mound ; one of them, an officer, was looking at Sevas- 
topol through the fixed telescope. Another officer, 
accompanied by a Cossack, had just ridden up to join 
him at the big Signal-post. 

The sun stood high and bright above the Roadstead, 
which, in the glad, warm light, was playing with its 
ships at anchor, with their sails and with the boats. 
The light breeze softly rustled among the dying leaves 
of the oak bushes near the ‘ telegraph,’ filled the sails of 
the boats and rocked the waves. Sevastopol—still the 
same: with its unfinished church, its column, its quay, 
its green boulevard on the hill, its elegant library 
building, its azure creeks filled with masts, its pic- 
turesque aqueduct arches, and with blue clouds of 
powder-smoke now and then lit up by the blood- 
red flame of a cannon; the same beautiful, gay, proud 
Sevastopol, bounded on the one side by the yellow, 
smoking hills, on the other by the bright blue water 
of the sea, glittering in the sunlight—lay on the other 
side of the Roadstead. Above the sea-line, along 
which the smoke of some passing steamer left a black 
trail, floated long white clouds which promised wind. 
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Along the whole line of fortifications, but especially on 
the high ground on the left side, appeared, several at a 
time, with lightnings that at times flashed bright even 
in the noonday sun, puffs of thick, dense, white smoke, 
that grew, taking various shapes, and appearing darker 
against the sky. These clouds, showing now here, 
now there, appeared on the hills, on the enemy’s 
batteries, in the town, and high up in the sky. The 
reports of explosions never ceased, but rolled together 
and rent the air. 

Towards noon the puffs appeared more and more 
rarely, and the air vibrated less with the booming. 

“I say, the Second Bastion does not reply at all 
now!” said the hussar officer on horseback; “it is 
quite knocked to pieces. Terrible!” 

“Yes, and the Malahof, too, sends hardly one shot 
in reply to three of theirs,” said he who was looking 
through the telescope. “Their silence provokes me ! 
They are shooting straight into the Kornilof Battery, 
and it does not reply.” 

“But look there! I told you that they always 
cease the bombardment about noon. It’s the same to- 
day. Come, let’s go to lunch; they'll be waiting for 
us already. What’s the good of looking?” 

“Don’t! wait a bit!’’ answered the one who had 
possession of the telescope, looking very eagerly to- 
wards Sevastopol. 

“What is it? What?” 

« A movement in the entrenchments, thick columns 
advancing.” 

“Yes! They can be seen even without a glass, 
marching in columns. The alarm must be given,” 
said the seaman. 

* Look! look! They’ve left the trenches!” 


o 
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And, really, with the naked eye one could see what 
looked like dark spots moving down the hill from the 
French batteries across the valley to the bastions. In 
front of these spots dark stripes were already visibly 
approaching our line. On the bastions white cloudlets 
burst in succession as if chasing one another. The 
wind brought a sound of rapid small-arm firing like 
the beating of rain against a window. The dark stripes 
were moving in the midst of the smoke and came 
nearer and nearer. The sounds of firing, growing 
stronger and stronger, mingled ina prolonged, rumbling 
peal. Puffs of smoke rose more and more often, spread 
rapidly along the line, and at last formed one lilac 
cloud (dotted here and there with little faint lights 
and black spots), which kept curling and uncurling ; 
and all the sounds blended into one tremendous clatter. 

«An assault !’’ said the naval officer, turning pale 
and letting the seaman look through the telescope. 

Cossacks galloped along the road, some officers rode 
by, the Commander-in-Chief passed in a carriage with 
his suite. Every face showed painful excitement and 
expectation. 

“It’s impossible they can have taken it,’ said the 
mounted officer. 

“ By God, a standard! ... Look! look!” said the 
other, panting, and walked away from the telescope: 
« A French standard on the Malahof!” 

re Tiocan t be)” 


XXIV 


The elder Koseltséf, who had during the preceding 
night won back his money and then again before morn- 
ing lost everything, including the gold pieces sewn in 
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his cuff, was lying in a heavy, unhealthy, but sound 
sleep in the Defensive Barracks of the Fifth Bastion, 
when a fateful cry arose, repeated by many voices— 

“ The alarm!” 

“Why are you sleeping, Michael Semydnitch! We 
are attacked!” shouted some one. 

“It must be a hoax,” he said, opening his eyes 
incredulously. 

But suddenly he saw an officer running, without any 
apparent object, from one corner of the barrack to the 
other with such a pale face that he understood it all. 
The thought that they might take him for a coward 
who did not wish to be with his company at a critical 
moment upset him terribly. He rushed as fast as he 
could to join it. The artillery firing had ceased, but 
the clatter of musketry was at its height. The bullets 
did not whistle as single ones do, but came in swarms 
like a flock of autumn birds flying overhead. 

The whole place where his battalion was stationed 
the day before was hidden in smoke, and angry shouts 
and exclamations were heard. Crowds of soldiers, 
wounded and not wounded, met him as he went. 
Having run another thirty paces he saw his company 
pressing to the wall. 

“The Schwartz Redoubt is taken!” said a young 
officer. “All is lost!” 

“Nonsense!” he said angrily, and drawing his little 
blunt iron sword, he cried— 

* Forward, lads! Hurrah!” 

His own loud, clear voice roused Koseltséf himself. 
He ran forward along the traverse, and about fifty 
soldiers ran shouting after him. From the traverse he 
ran out into the open ground. The bullets fell just like 
hailstones. Two hit him, but where, and what they 
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had done—bruised or wounded him—he had no time 
to determine. Before him, through the smoke, he 
could already see blue uniforms and red trousers and 
could hear cries that were not Russian. One French- 
man stood on the breastwork waving his cap and shout- 
ing something. Kozeltséf felt sure he would be killed, 
and this increased his courage. He ran on and on. 
Several soldiers outran him, others appeared from 
somewhere else and also ran. The blue uniforms 
remained at the same distance from him, running back 
to their trenches, but there were dead and wounded 
on the ground under his feet. When he had run to 
the outer ditch all became blurred to Kozeltsdf’s eyes, 
and he felt a pain in his chest. 

Half-an-hour later he was lying on a stretcher by 
the Nicholas Barracks, and he knew that he was 
wounded, but felt hardly any pain. He only wished 
for something cool to drink and to lie more comfort- 
ably. 

A little, plump doctor with large black whiskers 
came up to him and unbuttoned his cloak. Kozeltsdéf 
looked over his chin to see what the doctor was doing 
to his wound, and at the doctor’s face, but he still felt 
no pain. The doctor covered the wound with the shirt, 
wiped his fingers on the skirt of his cloak, and silently, 
without looking at the wounded man, passed on to an- 
other patient. Kozeltséf watched unconsciously what 
was going on around him, and remembering what had 
happened at the Fifth Bastion with an exceedingly 
joyful feeling of self-satisfaction, thought that he had 
performed his duty well,—that for the first time during 
his whole service, he had acted as well as was possible 
and had nothing to reproach himself with. The doctor, 
bandaging another man, pointed to Kozeltséf and said 
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something to a priest with a large red beard who stood 
near by with a cross. 

“Am I dying?” asked Kozeltséf, when the priest 
approached him. 

The priest, without replying, said a prayer and held 
the cross to the lips of the wounded man. 

Death did not frighten Kozeltséf. He took the 
cross with his weak hands, pressed it to his lips and 
began to weep. 

“Were the French driven back?” he asked the 
priest. 

“The victory is ours at all points,” answered the 
latter to console the wounded man, hiding from him 
the fact that from the Malahof Redoubt the French 
standard was already waving. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the dying man. He did 
not feel the tears that ran down his cheeks. 

The thought of his brother flashed through his brain: 

“God grant him as good a fate,” thought he. 


XXV 


But a different fate awaited Volédya. He was listen- 
ing to a tale Vasin was telling when he heard the cry, 
“The French are coming!’’ The blood rushed sud- 
denly to his heart, and he felt his cheeks grow cold 
and pale. He remained immovable for a moment, but 
glancing round, he saw the soldiers pretty coolly fasten- 
ing their uniforms and crawling out one after the other. 
One of them—Melnikof probably—even joked, saying, 
* Let’s meet them with bread and salt.” 1 


1Jt is a Russian custom to offer bread and salt to new 
arrivals. 
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Volédya and Vlang, who followed him like his 
shadow, ‘climbed out of the bomb-proof and ran to the 
battery. There was no artillery firing at all on either 
side. The quiet appearance of the soldiers did less to 
rouse Volédya than the pitiful cowardice of the Junker. 
“Can I possibly be like him?” he thought, and ran 

gaily up to the breastwork where his mortars stood. 
He could plainly see the French running straight 
towards him across the open ground, and crowds of 
them moving in the nearer trenches, their bayonets 
glittering in the sunshine. One short, broad-shouldered 
fellow in a Zouave uniform ran in front, sword in hand, 
jumping across the pits. 

« Fire with case-shot !”’ cried Volédya, running down 
from the banquette; but the soldiers had made their 
arrangements without waiting for his orders, and the 
metallic ring of the escaping case-shot whistled over 
his head, first from one mortar and then from the 
other. “One—Two!” ordered Volédya, running the 
distance between the two mortars and quite forgetting 
the danger. From one side, and near at hand, the 
clatter of the muskets of our supports mingled with 
excited cries. 

Suddenly a wild cry of despair arose on the left. 
“They're behind us! behind us!” was repeated by 
several voices. Voldédya looked round. About twenty 
Frenchmen appeared behind him. One of them, a 
handsome man with a black beard, was ahead of the 
rest, but when he had run up to within ten paces of 
the battery he stopped, fired point-blank at Volddya, 
and then again started running towards him. For a 
moment Volddya stood petrified, unable to believe his 
eyes. When he recollected himself and glanced round, 
he saw French uniforms on the breastwork in front of 
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him ; two Frenchmen, about ten paces from him, were 
even spiking a cannon. No one was near but Mélni- 
kof, who had fallen at his side killed by a bullet, and 
Vlang, who had seized a linstock and was rushing for- 
ward with a furious look on his face, rolling his eyes 
and shouting. “ Follow me, Vladimir Semyonitch!... 
Follow me!” cried Vlang in a desperate voice, bran- 
dishing his linstock at the Frenchmen who had come 
up from behind. The ferocious figure of the J unker 
perplexed them. Vlang hit the front one on the head ; 
the others involuntarily hesitated, and continually look- 
ing back and shouting desperately, “ Follow me, Vladi- 
mir Semyoénitch ; why are you stopping? run!”’ he ran 
to the trench where our infantry lay firing at the 
French. Having jumped in, he climbed out again to 
see what his adored Ensign was doing. Something in 
a cloak lay prostrate where Volédya had stood, and 
the whole of that part was covered with Frenchmen 
firing at our men. 


XXVI 


Vlang found his company at the second line of de- 
fence. Of the twenty soldiers who had gone to the 
mortar battery, only eight had escaped. 

Towards nine in the evening Vlang with the battery 
crossed over to the North Side on a steamer filled 
with soldiers, cannon, horses, and wounded men. There 
was no firing anywhere. The stars shone as brightly 
in the sky as they had done the night before, but a 
strong wind rocked the waves. On the First and Second 
Bastions flames kept bursting up along the ground ; ex- 
plosions rent the air and lit up around them strange 
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dark objects and stones flying in the air. Some- 
thing was burning near the docks, and the red glare 
was reflected in the water. The bridge, thronged 
with people, was illuminated by the fire on the Nicholas 
Battery. A large flame seemed to stand above the 
water on the distant little headland of the Alexander 
Battery, lighting up from below the clouds of smoke 
that hung above it ; and quiet, insolent, distant lights 
gleamed over the sea, as they had done yesterday, 
from the fleet of the enemy. A fresh wind rocked the 
Roadstead. By the glaring light of the conflagrations 
one could see the masts of our sinking ships, which 
were slowly descending deeper and deeper into the 
water. No one was talking on board, only the words 
of command given by the captain, the snorting and 
stamping of the animals on the vessel, and the moaning 
of the wounded, were heard above the steam and the 
regular swish of the parting waters. Wlang, who had 
not eaten all day, took a piece of bread from his pocket 
and began munching it; but suddenly remembering 
Volédya, he began to cry so loud that the soldiers 
near him heard it. 

“Look! he has bread to eat, and still he cries, our 
Vlanga does!” said Vasin. 

“ That’s queer,” said another. “Look! our barrack 
has been fired as well,’ continued he with a sigh ; “and 
how many of the likes of us have perished; and the 
Frenchmen have got it for nothing.” 

“ At all events, we have got off alive, thank heaven!” 
said Vasin. 

“ Tt’s a shame, for all that.” 

“Where's the shame? D’you think they'll get a 
chance of amusing themselves out there? See if ours 
don’t take it back. Never mind how many of the likes 
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of us is lost; if the Emperor gives the word, as sure as 
there’s a God we'll take it back. You don’t suppose 
ours will just leave it so? No fear! Here you are; 
take the bare walls... The ’trenchments are all blown 
up... Yes, I daresay . . . He’s stuck his flag on the 
mound, but he’s not gone and shoved himself into the 
town. You wait a bit! The real reckoning will come 
—only wait a bit,’ he concluded, admonishing the 
French, 

“ Of course it will!” said another with conviction. 

Along the whole line of the Sevastopol bastions, which 
for so many months had been seething with such amaz- 
ingly energetic life, for so many months had seen 
heroes relieved by death as they fell one after another, 
and for so many months had aroused the fear, the 
hatred, and at last the admiration of the enemy—on 
these bastions no one was now to be seen. All was 
dead, ghastly, terrible, but not silent: the déstruction 
still went on. Everywhere on the earth, blasted and 
strewn around by fresh explosions, lay shattered gun- 
carriages, crushing the corpses of foes and Russians alike; 
cast-iron cannons, silenced for ever, thrown with terrific 
force into holes and half-buried in the earth; bombs, 
cannon-balls and more dead bodies, then holes and 
splintered beams from the bomb-proofs, and again 
silent corpses in grey and blue uniforms. All this 
still shuddered again and again, and was lit up by the 
lurid flames of the explosions that continued to shake 
the air. 

The enemy saw that something incomprehensible 
was happening in awe-inspiring Sevastopol. The ex- 
plosions and the deathly stillness on the bastions made 
them shudder; but still, under the influence of the 
strong and firm resistance of that day, they dared not 
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yet believe that their unflinching foe had vanished ; 
and silently, and anxiously immovable, ‘they awaited 
the end of the sombre night. 

The Sevastopol army, surging and spreading like 
the sea on a rough, dark night, anxiously palpitating 
through all its members, moved through the dense 
darkness, slowly swaying, by the bridge over the Road- 
stead, and on to the North Side, away from the 
place where it was leaving so many brave brothers, 
from the place saturated with its blood, from the 
place which it had held for eleven months from a far 
stronger foe, but which it was now commanded to 
abandon without a struggle. 

The first effect this command had on every Russian 
was one of oppressive bewilderment. The next sensa- 
tion was fear of pursuit. The men felt helpless 
as soon as they had left the places where they were 
accustomed to fight, and they crowded anxiously 
together in the darkness at the entrance to the bridge, 
which was rocked by the strong wind. With bayonets 
clashing one against another—line regiments, ships’ 
crews, and militiamen jumbled together—those on 
foot pressed onward, mounted officers bearing orders 
forced their way, inhabitants and orderlies with loads, 
which were not allowed to pass, wept and implored, 
while the artillery with noisy wheels, hurrying to get 
away, moved towards the bay. Notwithstanding the 
diversion resulting from their various and varied occupa- 
tions, the instinct of self-preservation and the desire to 
get away from this dreadful place of death as quickly 
as possible was present in the soul of each. It was 
present in the mortally wounded soldier who lay, 
among 500 other wounded men, on the pavement of 
the Pavlof Quay, praying to God for death; and in 
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the militiaman pushing with all his might into the 
dense crowd to make way for a general who rode past; 
and in the general who conducted the crossing, firmly 
restraining the impetuosity of the soldiers; and in 
the sailor who, having got among the moving battalions, 
was squeezed by the swaying crowd till he could 
searcely breathe; and in the wounded officer whom 
four soldiers had been carrying on a stretcher, but 
whom, stopped by the throng, they had been obliged 
to lay on the ground near the Nicholas Battery; and 
in the artilleryman who, having served for sixteen 
years with the same gun, now, in obedience to an 
officer’s orders, quite incomprehensible to him, was, 
with the aid of his comrades, pushing that gun down 
the steep bank into the Roadstead; and in the sailors 
of the fleet who, having just knocked out the scuttles in 
the ships, were briskly rowing away from them in their 
long-boats. On reaching the North Side and leav- 
ing the bridge, almost every man took off his cap and 
crossed himself. But behind this feeling there was 
another, a sad, gnawing, and deeper feeling, which 
seemed like remorse, shame, and anger. Almost every 
soldier, looking back from the North Side at the 
abandoned town, sighed with inexpressible bitterness 
in his heart, and menaced the enemy. 


THE WOOD-FELLING 
A JUNKER’S TALE 


In the middle of the winter of 185-, a division of one 
battery was on service with the detachment operat- 
ing in that part of the Térek Territory! called the 
Great Tchetchnyé. On the evening of February 14th, 
knowing that the platoon which I, in the absence of 
any officer, was commanding, was to join a column 
told off to fell wood next day, and having given 
and received the necessary orders, I retired to my 
tent earlier than usual. As I had not contracted 
the bad habit of warming my tent with hot charcoal, 
I lay down without undressing on my bed supported 
on stakes driven into the ground, drew my fur cap over 
my eyes, tucked myself up in my sheep-skin cloak, and 
fell into that peculiar, deep, and heavy sleep which 
comes at times of anxiety, and when one is awaiting 
danger. The expectation of the next day’s affair had 
this effect on me. 

At three next morning, while it was still quite dark, 
the warm sheepskin was pulled off me, and my eyes, 
heavy with sleep, were unpleasantly struck by the red 
light of a candle. 


1 The Térek Territory lies to the north-east of the Caucasian 
Mountains. The Great and Little Tchetchnyd are districts in 
the southern part of it. 
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“Get up, please,” said a voice. I shut my eyes, 
unconsciously pulled the sheepskin back over myself, 
and again fell asleep. ‘Get up, please,” said Dinitri 
once more, remorselessly shaking me by the shoulder : 
“the infantry are starting.’ The reality suddenly 
flashed on my mind, I started and jumped to my feet. 
After hurriedly drinking a glass of tea and washing 
myself with the icy water, I crept out of the tent 
and went to the ‘park’ (the place where the cannons 
are). It was dark, misty and cold. The dim red 
light of the night-fires, which, gleaming here and there 
in the camp, showed up the figures of the sleepy soldiers 
who lay near them, seemed but to make the darkness 
more intense. 

Near by, quiet regular snoring could be heard, 
and from farther off, sounds of movements, voices, and 
the clatter of the muskets of the infantry preparing to 
start. There was a smell of smoke, manure, torches 
and mist; the morning air caused cold shivers to run 
down one’s back, and one’s teeth chattered involun- 
tarily. 

It was only by the snorting and occasional stamping of 
the horses harnessed to them that we could tell where 
the limbers and ammunition waggons stood in the 
impenetrable darkness; and only the fiery dots of the 
linstocks showed where the guns were. “God be with 
us!” With these words came the clanging sound of 
the first gun moving, then the noise of the ammunition 
waggon, and the platoon started. We all took off our 
caps and crossed ourselves. Having occupied the 
interval between the infantry companies, the platoon 
stopped and waited a quarter of an hour for the whole 
column to collect and for the commander to appear. 

«One of our men is missing, Nicholas Petrévitch.” 
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With these words a black figure approached me, whom 
I only knew by the voice to be the gun-sergeant of the 
platoon, Maksimof. 

(Who ist?” 

“Velentchotk is missing. He was there all the 
time they were harnessing—I saw him myself—but 
now he’s gone.” 

As the column could not be expected to start at 
once, we decided to send Corporal Anténof to look for 
Velentchouk. Directly after that, several horsemen 
trotted past us in the dark. They were the com- 
mander and his suite; and immediately the head of 
the column moved and started, and so at last did we 
also, but Antdénof and Velentchotk were still absent. 
We had, however, hardly gone a hundred yards before 
they both overtook us. 

“Where was he?” I asked Antonof. 

« Asleep in the ¢ park.’ ”’ 

«Why, has he had a drop too much?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Then how is it he fell asleep ?”’ 

“7 can’t make out.” 

For about three hours we moved slowly on, in silence 
and darkness, over some unploughed fields bare of 
snow, and over low bushes that crackled under the 
wheels of the gun-carriages. At last, after we had 
crossed a shallow but extremely rapid stream, we were 
stopped, and we heard the abrupt reports of vintovkas } 
in the direction of the vanguard. 

These sounds, as usual, had a most exhilarating 
effect on every one. The detachment seemed to wake 


1 The vintévka was a long Asiatic rifle used by the Caucasians 
(Tcherkéses). When firing, they rested the barrel on a support 
formed by two thin spiked sticks tied at the top by a strap. 
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up: sounds of talking, movement and laughter were 
heard in the ranks. Here a soldier wrestled with a 
comrade, there another hopped from foot to foot. 
Here was one chewing hard tack, or, to while away 
the time, shouldering and grounding arms. Meanwhile 
the mist began to grow distinctly whiter in the east, 
the damp became more intense, and the surrounding 
objects gradually emerged from the gloom. I could 
already discern the green gun-carriages and ammuni- 
tion waggons, the brass of the guns, covered with 
moisture by the mist, the familiar figures of my 
soldiers, every minute detail of which I had involun- 
tarily studied, the bay horses, and the lines of infantry 
with their bright bayonets, their bags, their ramrods, 
and the canteens they carried on their backs. 

We were soon again moved forward a few hun- 
dred yards where there was no road, and then we 
were shown our position. To the right one could see 
the steep bank of a winding stream and the high 
wooden posts of a Tartar cemetery; to the left and in 
front a black strip was visible through the mist. The 
platoon unlimbered. The eighth company, which 
covered us, piled their muskets, and a battalion with 
axes and muskets went to the forest. 

Before five minutes were over fires were crackling 
and smoking in all directions. The soldiers dis- 
persed, blew the fires and stirred them with hands 
and feet, dragged logs and branches ; while the forest 
resounded with the unceasing noise of hundreds of 
axes and the crashing of falling trees. 

The artillery, with a certain rivalry of the infantry, 
heaped their pile high, and though it was already burn- 
ing so that one could hardly come within two paces 
of it, thick black smoke rising through the frozen 
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branches which the soldiers pressed down into the fire, 
and from which drops fell fizzing into the flames, and 
though the charcoal was glowing beneath and the 
grass was scorched all around, the soldiers were not 
satisfied, but kept throwing great logs on to the pile, 
feeding it with dry grass beneath, and heaping it higher 
and higher. ; 

When I came up to the fire to smoke a cigarette, 
Velentchouk, always officious, but to-day feeling guilty 
and bustling about more than any one, in a fit of zeal 
snatched a piece of charcoal from the fire with his bare 
hand, and, after tossing it from hand to hand a couple 
of times, dropped it on the ground, 

“ Light a twig and hold it up,” said a soldier. 

“No, better get a linstock, lad,” said another. 

When I had at length lit my cigarette without the aid 
of Velentchouk, who was again trying to take a piece 
of charcoal in his hand, he rubbed his burnt fingers on 
the skirts of his sheepskin coat, and then, probably for 
want of something else to do, lifted a large piece of 
plane-tree wood and swung it into the fire. When at’ 
last he felt free to rest a bit, he came close up to the 
fire, threw open his cloak which he wore like a mantle, 
fastened by one button, spread out his legs, held out 
his big, black hands, and drawing his mouth a bit to 
one side, screwed up his eyes. 

“Ah, I’ve gone and forgot my pipe. Here’s a go, 
lads!” said he after a short silence, not addressing 
any one in particular. 


II 


There are three predominant types of soldiers in 
Russia, under which the men of all] our forees—whether 
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line, guards, infantry, cavalry, artillery, army of the 
Caucasus, or what not—may be classified. 

These principal types, including many subdivisions 
and combinations, are :— 

(1.) The submissive. 

(2.) The domineering. 

(3.) The reckless. 

The submissive are divided into, (a) the calmly sub- 
missive, and (b) the bustlingly submissive. 

The domineering are divided into, (a) the sternly 
domineering, and (6) the diplomatically domineering. 

The reckless are divided into, (a) the amusingly 
reckless, and (b) the viciously reckless. 

The type most often met with—a type more lovable 
and attractive than the others, and generally accom- 
panied by the best Christian virtues,—meekness, piety, 
patience, and devotion to the will of God,—is the sub- 
missive type in general. The distinctive feature of the 
calmly submissive is his invincible resignation to and 
contempt for all the reverses of fate which may befall 
him; the distinctive features of the drunken sub- 
missive are a mild, poetic disposition and sensibility ; 
the distinctive feature of the bustlingly submissive is 
limited mental capacity, combined with purposeless 
industry and zeal. 

The domineering type in general is found chiefly 
among the higher grade of soldiers: the corporals, 
sergeants, sergeant-majors, and so on. The first sub- 
division, the sternly domineering, is a noble, energetic, 
pre-eminently military type, and does not exclude high 
poetic impulses (the Corporal Antdénof, with whom I 
wish to acquaint the reader, belonged to this type). 
The second subdivision, formed by the diplomatic 
domineering, has for some time past been increasing 
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largely. This type is always eloquent and literate,! 
wears pink shirts, won’t eat out of the common pot, 
sometimes smokes tobacco of Mousatof’s brand, and 
thinks himself much superior to the common soldier, 
but is rarely himself as good a soldier as the domineer- 
ing of the first subdivision. 

The reckless type, like the domineering type, is 
good in its first subdivision, the amusingly reckless, 
whose characteristic traits are irresistible mirth, great 
capacity of all kinds, and a highly gifted and daring 
nature. As with the domineering class, the second sub- 
division of it is bad; the viciously reckless are terribly 
bad, but, to the honour of the Russian army, it must 
be said that this type is very rare, and when found 
it is excluded from companionship by the public 
opinion of the soldiers themselves. Unbelief and a 
kind of boldness in vice are the chief traits char- 
acteristic of this class, 

Velentchoik belonged to the bustlingly submis- 
sive. He was a Little-Russian by birth, had already 
served for fifteen years, and although not a showy 
or smart soldier, he was simple-minded, kindly, 
extremely though often inopportunely zealous, and 
also exceedingly honest. I say exceedingly honest, 
because an incident had occurred the year before 
which made this characteristic quality of his very 
evident. It must be remembered that almost every 
soldier knows a trade. The most usual trades are 
tailoring and bootmaking. Velentchowk taught him- 
self the former, and judging from the fact that even 
Michael Doroféyitch, the Sergeant-major, ordered clothes 

1 A distinction very frequently met with in Russian is between 


literate and wliterate people; 7.e., between those who can and those 
who cannot read and write. 
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from him, he must have attained some proficiency at his 
craft. Last year, in camp, Velentchotk undertook to 
make a fine cloth coat for Michael Doroféyitch; but that 
very night, after he had cut out the coat and measured 
out the trimmings, and put them all under his pillow 
in the tent, a misfortune befell him: the cloth, that 
had cost seven roubles, disappeared during the night! 
Velentchouk, with tears in his eyes, trembling white 
lips and suppressed sobs, informed the Sergeant- 
major of the occurrence. Michael Doroféyitch was 
enraged. In the first moment of irritation he threat- 
ened the tailor; but afterwards, being a man with 
means and kindly, he just waved his hand and did not 
demand from Velentchouk payment of the value of the 
cloth. In spite of all the fuss made by the fussy 
Velentchouk, in spite of all the tears he shed when 
telling of his mishap, the thief was not found. A 
strong suspicion fell on the viciously reckless soldier 
Tchernof, who slept in the same tent, but there 
were no positive proofs. The diplomatic domineering 
Michael Doroféyitch, being a man with means, having 
some little business transactions with the master-at- 
arms and the caterer of the mess (the aristocracy of 
the battery), very soon forgot all about the loss of his 
mufti coat. Not so Velentchotk. He did not forget 
his misfortune. The soldiers said they feared, at the 
time, that he might commit suicide or run away into the 
inouptains, so great was the effect of his mishap upon 
him. He neither ate nor drank, and could not even 
work, but was continually crying. When three days 
had passed he appeared, quite pale, before Michael 
Doroféyitch, took with trembling fingers a gold coin 
from under his cuff and gave it him. ‘ Heaven’s my 
witness, Michael Doroféyitch, that it’s all I have, and 
L 
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even that I borrowed from Zhdanof,” said he, sobbing 
again; “and the other two roubles I swear I will 
also return as soon as I have earned them. He” 
(whom “he” meant Velentchouk did not himself know) 
“has made me appear like a rascal before you. He— 
with his loathsome, viper soul—he takes the last morsel 
from his brother soldier, and I having served for fifteen 
years. ... To the honour of Michael Doroféyitch 
be it said, he did not take the remaining two roubles, 
though Velentchouk brought them to him two months 
later. 


Ill 


Besides Velentchouk, five other soldiers of my 
platoon sat warming themselves by our fire. 

In the best place, on a butt, with his back to the 
wind, sat Maksimof, the gun-sergeant of the platoon, 
smoking a pipe. The habit of commanding and the 
consciousness of his dignity were betrayed by the 
pose, the look, and by every movement of this man, 
not to mention his nankeen-covered sheepskin coat 
and the butt he was sitting on, which latter is an 
emblem of power at a halting-place. 

When I came up he turned his head towards me 
without removing his eyes from the fire, and his look, 
following the direction his head had taken, only fell 
on me some time later. Maksimof was not a serf 
but a peasant-yeoman; he had some money, had 
qualified to take a class in the school-brigade, and had 
stuffed his head with erudition. He was awfully rich 
and awfully learned, so the soldiers said. I remember 
how once when we were practising plunging fire, 
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with a quadrant, he explained to the soldiers gathered 
round, that a spirit level is nothing but as it occurs that 
atmospheric mercury has its motion. In reality, Mak- 
simof was far from being stupid, and understood his 
work thoroughly; but he had the unfortunate peculi- 
arity of sometimes purposely speaking so that there 
was no possibility of understanding him, and so that, 
I am convinced, he did not understand his own words. 
He was particularly fond of the words “as it occurs ” 
and “ continues,” so that when I heard him say “as 
it occurs” or “continues,” I knew beforehand that 
1 should understand nothing of what followed. The 
soldiers, on the other hand, as far as I could judge, 
liked to hear his “as it occurs,” and suspected it of 
being fraught with deep meaning, though they did 
not understand a word of it any more than I did. 
This they attributed entirely to their own stupidity, 
and respected Fyédor Maksimof all the more. In 
a word, Maksimof was one of the diplomatic domi- 
neering. 

The soldier next to him, who had bared his sinewy 
red legs and was putting on his boots again by the 
fire, was Antdénof,—that same Corporal Antdénof who 
in 1837, remaining with only two others in charge 
of an exposed gun, persisted in firing back at a power- 
ful enemy, and, with two bullets in his leg, continued 
to serve his gun and to reload it. 

The soldiers used to say that he would have been 
made a gun-sergeant long ago but for his character. 
And his character really was very peculiar. No one 
could have been calmer, gentler, or more accurate than 
he was when sober; but when he had a fit of drinking 
he became quite another man; he would not submit 
to authority, fought, brawled, and became a perfectly 
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good-for-nothing soldier. Only the week before this, 
during the Carnival, he had had a drinking bout ; and 
in spite of all threats, persuasions, and being tied to 
a cannon, he went on drinking and brawling up to 
the first day of Lent. During the whole of Lent, 
though the division had been ordered not to fast, he 
fed on dried bread, and during the first week would 
not even drink the regulation cup of védka. But one 
had to see his sturdy, thick-set figure, as of wrought 
iron, on its stumpy, bandy legs, and his shiny, mous- 
tached visage, when, in a tipsy mood, he took the 
balaléyka* in his sinewy hands, and looking carelessly 
round played Lady, or walked down the street with 
his cloak thrown loosely over his shoulders, his medals 
dangling, his hands in the pockets of his nankeen blue 
trousers, and a look on his countenance of soldierly 
pride, and of contempt for all that was not of the 
artillery—one had to see all this in order to under- 
stand how impossible it was for him, at such a moment, 
to abstain from fighting an orderly, a Cossack, an 
infantry-man, a peasant (in fact, any one not of the 
artillery), who was rude to him, or happened merely 
to be in his way. He fought and rioted, not so much 
for his own pleasure as to maintain the spirit of 
soldiership in general, of which he felt himself to be 
the representative. 

The third soldier, who sat on his heels smoking a 
clay pipe, was the artillery driver Tchikin. He had an 
ear-ring in one of his ears, bristling little moustaches, 
and the physiognomy of a bird. “ Dear old Tchikin,” 
as the soldiers called him, was a wit. During the 


1 The primitive three-stringed guitar, to which the Russian 
peasant songs are generally sung ; it corresponds to the banjo 
of the American negroes, 
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bitterest frost, or up to his knees in mud, or after going 
two days without food, on the march, on parade, or 
at drill, the ‘dear fellow’ was always and everywhere 
making faces, twisting his legs about, or cracking 
jokes that convulsed the whole platoon with laughter. 
At every halting-place and in the camp there was always 
a circle of young soldiers collected round Tchikin, who 
played Filka! with them, told them stories about 
the cunning soldier and the English milord, person- 
ated a Tartar or a German, or simply made remarks 
of his own at which every one roared with laughter. 
It is true that his reputation as a wit was so well 
established in the battery that it was sufficient for 
him to open his mouth and wink in order to produce 
a general guffaw, but really there was much in him 
that was truly humorous and surprising. He saw 
something special, something that never entered any- 
body else’s head, in everything, and, above all, this 
capacity for seeing the funny side of things was proof 
against any and every trial. 

The fourth soldier was an insignificant-looking boy 
recruited the year before, and this was his first cam- 
paign. He stood surrounded by the smoke, and so 
near the flames that his threadbare cloak seemed in 
danger of catching fire, yet, judging by the way he 
extended the skirts of his cloak and bent out his 
calves, and by his quiet, self-satisfied pose, he was 
feeling highly contented. 

The fifth and last of the soldiers was Daddy 
Zhdanof. He sat a little way off, cutting a stick. 
Zhdanof had been serving in the battery longer than 
any one else, had known all the others as recruits, 


1 A soldier’s card game.—L. T. 
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and they were all in the habit of calling him ‘daddy.’ 
It was said of him that he never drank, smoked, or 
played cards (not even ‘noses’), and never used bad 
language. He spent all his spare time boot-making, 
went to church on holidays where that was possible, 
or else put a farthing taper before his icén and opened 
the book of psalms, the only book he could read. 
He seldom kept company with the other soldiers. To 
those who were his seniors in’ rank though his 
juniors in years, he was coldly respectful; with his 
equals, he, not being a drinker, had few opportunities 
of mixing. He liked the recruits and the youngest 
soldiers best: he always took them under his pro- 
tection, admonished them, and often helped them. 
Every one in the battery considered him a capitalist 
because he had some twenty-five roubles, out of 
which he was always ready to lend something to a 
soldier in real need. 

The same Maksimof who was now gun-sergeant, told 
me that ten years ago, when he first came as a recruit, 
and drank all he had with the old soldiers who were 
in the habit of drinking, Zhdanof, noticing his unfor- 
tunate position, called him up, severely reprimanded 
him for his conduct and even beat him, delivered a 
lecture on how one should live in the army, and sent 
him away after giving him a shirt (which Maksimof 
lacked) and half a rouble in money. ‘He made a man 
of me,” Maksimof always used to say with respect and 
gratitude. He also helped Velentchouk (whom he had 
taken under his protection since he was a recruit) at 
the time of his misfortune. When the coat was stolen, 
he helped him as he had helped many and many 
another during the twenty-five years of his service. 

One could not hope to find a man in the service who 
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knew his work more thoroughly, or was a better or 
more conscientious soldier than he; but he was too meek 
and insignificant-looking to be made a gun-sergeant, 
though he had been bombardier for fifteen years. 
Zhdénof’s one enjoyment and passion was song. He 
had a few favourite songs, always collected a circle of 
singers from among the younger soldiers, and, though 
he could not sing himself, he would stand by them, his 
hands in the pockets of his cloak, his eyes closed, 
showing sympathy by the movements of his head 
and jaw. I don’t know why, but that regular move- 
ment of the jaws below the ears, which I never noticed 
in any one else, seemed to me extremely expressive. 
His snow-white head, his blackened moustaches, and 
his sunburnt, wrinkled face, gave him, at first sight, a 
stern and harsh expression ; but on looking closer into 
his large, round eyes, especially when they smiled (he 
never laughed with his lips), you were suddenly struck 
by something remarkable in their unusually mild, almost 
childlike look. 


IV 


“<[']] be blowed! I’ve gone and forgot my pipe. 
Here’s a go, lads!” repeated Velentchouk. 

“You should smoke cikars, old fellow!” began 
Tchikin, drawing his mouth to one side and winking. 
“There, now, I always smoke cikars when I’m at home 
—them’s sweeter.” 

Of course everybody burst out laughing. 

“Forgot your pipe indeed !” interrupted Maksimof 
without heeding the general mirth, and beating the 
tobacco out of his pipe into the palm of his left hand 
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with the proud air of a superior; “where did you 
vanish to—eh, Velentchouk ?” 

Velentchotk, half turning round to him, was 
about to raise his hand to his cap, but dropped it 
again. 

“Seems to me you hadn’t your sleep out after 
yesterday—falling asleep when you are once up. 
It's not thanks the likes of you get for such goings 


22 


on. 

“May I die, Fyédor Maksimovitch, if a drop has 
passed my lips; I don’t myself know what happened to 
me,” answered Velentchouk. ‘ Much cause I had for 
revelling,’ he muttered. 

“ Just so; but we have to answer to the authorities 
because of the likes of you, and you continue—it’s 
quite scandalous!” the eloquent Maksimof concluded 
in a calmer tone. 

“It’s quite wonderful, lads,” Velentchoik went on 
after a moment’s silence, scratching his head and 
addressing no one in particular; « really quite wonder- 
ful,lads! | Here have I been serving for the last sixteen 
years, and such a thing never happened to me. When 
we were ordered to appear for muster I was all right, 
but at the ‘ park,’ there i suddenly clutches hold of me, 
and clutches and clutches, and down it throws me down 
on the ground and no more ado—and I did not myself 
know how I fell asleep, lads! That must have been 
the trances,” he concluded. 

“ True enough, I hardly managed to wake you,’ said 
Antédnof, as he pulled on his boot. “I had to push 
and push, just as if you’d been a log!” 

“ Fancy now,” said Velentchouk, “if I’d been drunk 
now laa 
“That’s just like a woman we had at home,” began 
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Tchikin ; “she hardly got off the oven! for two years. 
Once they began waking her—they thought she was 
asleep—and she was already dead. She used to be 
taken sleepy that way. That’s what it is, old fellow!” 

«¢ Now then, Tchikin, won’t you tell us how you set 
the tone during your leave of absence ?” said Maksimof, 
looking at me with a smile as if to say: ‘Would you, 
too, like to hear the stupid fellow?’ 

« What tone, Fyddor Maksimovitch?” said Tchikin, 
giving me a rapid side glance. “In course I told them 
what sort of a Caw-kusses we'd got here.” 

« Well, yes, how did you do it? There! don’t give 
yourself airs ; tell us how you administrated it to them.” 

«How should I administrate it? In course they 
asked me how we live,’ Tchikin began rapidly, with 
the air of a man recounting something he had repeated 
several times before. “‘ We live well, old fellow,’ says 
I. ‘Provisions in plenty we get: morning and night 
a cup of chokelad for every soldier lad, and at noon 
barley broth before us is set, such as gentlefolks get, 
and instead of vodka we get a pint of Modeira wine from 
Devirier, such as costs forty-four—with the bottle ten 
more !’”’ 

«Fine Modera!” Velentchotik shouted louder than 
any one, rolling with laughter: “that Modera’s of 
the right sort !” 

«Well, and what did you tell them about the 
Asiaites ?”” Maksimof went on to ask, when the general 
mirth had subsided a little. 

Tchikin stooped over the fire, poked out a bit of 
charcoal with a stick, put it to his pipe, and long con- 
tinued puffing at his shag as though not noticing the 


1 The stoves are often built so as to leave a flat top, sometimes 
large enough to lie on, used by those who want a warm place. 
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silent curiosity awakened in his hearers. When he 
had at last drawn enough smoke he threw the bit of 
charcoal away, pushed his cap yet further back, and, 
stretching himself, continued with a slight smile— 

“Well, so they asked, ‘ What’s that Tcherkés fellow 
or Turk as you’ve got down in your Caw-cusses ?’ they 
says, ‘as fights?’ And so I says, ‘ Them’s not all of one 
sort ; there’s different Tcherkéses, old fellow. There’s 
the Wagabones, them as lives in the stony mountains 
and eat stones instead of bread. They’re big,’ says I, 
‘as big as a good-sized beam, they’ve one eye in the 
forehead, and wear burning red caps,’ just such as yours, 
old fellow,” he added, turning to the young recruit, who 
really wore an absurd cap with a red crown. 

At this unexpected sally the recruit suddenly col- 
lapsed, slapped his knees, and burst out laughing and 
coughing so that he hardly managed to utter in a stifled 
voice, “Them Wagabones is the right sort !” 

««Then, says I, ‘there’s also the Mopeingers,’”’ 
continued Tchikin, making his cap slip on to his fore- 
head with a movement of his head: “these others are 
little twins, so big . . . all in pairs,’ says I, ‘they run 
about hand in hand at such a rate,’ says I, ‘that you 
couldn’t catch ’em on a horse !’—‘ Then how’s it, lad,’ 
they say, ‘how’s them Mopeingers, be they born hand 
in hand?’” He said this in a hoarse bass, pretending 
to imitate a peasant. ‘Yes,’ says I, «he’s naturally 
like that. Tear their hands apart, and they'll bleed 
just like a Chinaman: take a Chinaman’s cap off, and 
itll bleed.’—‘ And tell us, lad, how do they fight ?’— 
‘That’s how,’ says I, ‘they catch you and rip your 
belly up and wind your bowels round your arm, and 
wind and wind. They go on winding and you go on 
laughing till your breath all goes.’ ” 
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«Well, and did they believe you, Tchikin?” said 
Maksimof with a slight smile, while all the rest were 
dying with laughter. 

“Such queer people, Fyédor Maksimovitch, they 
believe everything! On my word they do. But when I 
told them about Mount Kazbéc, and said that the snow 
didn’t melt on it all the summer, they mocked at me ! 
‘What are you bragging for, lad,’ they says; ‘a big 
mountain and the snow on it don’t melt? Why, lad, 
when the thaw sets in here, every tiny bit of a hillock 
thaws first while the snow still lies in the hollows.’ 
There now!” Tchikin concluded with a wink. 


Vv 


The bright disk of the sun, shining through the milky- 
white mist, had already risen to a considerable height. 
The purple-grey horizon gradually widened, but though 
it had receded considerably, it was still as sharply out- 
lined by a deceptive white wall of mist. 

Beyond the felled wood a good-sized plain now 
opened before us. The black or milky-white or purple 
smoke of the fires expanded, and fantastic shapes of 
white mist clouds floated above the plain. An occasional 
group of mounted Tartars appeared far in the distance 
before us, and at rare intervals the reports of our 
rifles! and of their vintévkas and cannon were to be 
heard. 


1 Most of the Russian army at that time were armed with 
smooth-bore muskets, but a few had wide-calibred, muzzle- 
loading rifles (stwtzers), which were difficult to handle and 
slow to load. 
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This, as Captain Hldépof said, was “not yet business, 
but only play.” ‘ 

The commander of the 9th Company of Chasseurs, 
that formed our support, came up to our guns, pointed 
to three Tartars1 on horseback skirting the forest some 
1400 yards from us, and, with the fondness for artillery 
fire common among infantry officers in general, asked 
me to let off a ball or bomb at them. 

“Do you see?” he said with a kind and per- 
suasive smile, as he stretched his hand from behind my 
shoulder, “in front of those big trees there . . . one 
on a white horse and in a black Circassian cloak, and 
two others behind. Do you see? Could you not, 
please ?” 

“And there are three more riding at the outskirt of 
the forest,’ said Anténof, who had astonishingly sharp 
eyesight, coming up to us, and hiding behind his back 
the pipe he had been smoking. “There, thé one in 
front has taken his gun out of its ease. They can be 
seen distinctly, y’r honor!” 

“Look there! he’s fired, lads, D’ye see the white 
smoke ?”’ said Velentchouk, who was one of a group of 
soldiers standing a little behind us. 

“At our line surely, the blackguard!”” remarked 
another. 

“See what a lot of ’em come streaming out of the 
forest. Must be looking round . . . want to place a 
gun,” said a third. 

“ Supposing now a bomb was sent right into that lot, 
wouldn’t they spit ! ” 


’ Russians in the Caucasus use the word “ Tartar” loosely for 
any of the native Mohammedan tribes (Circassians, Kobardans, 
etc.), much as among ourselves the word “Niggers” is used to 
denote almost any dark race, 
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«And what d’ye think, old fellow, it would just 
reach ’em?”’ said Tchikin. 

«‘ Twelve hundred or twelve hundred and fifty yards : 
not more than that,” said Maksimof calmly and as if 
speaking to himself, though it was evident he was just 
as anxious to fire as the rest: “if we were to give 
an elevation of forty-five lines to our ‘unicorn’! we 
could hit the very point, that is to say, perfectly.” 

“ D’ye know, if you were now to aim at that group, 
you would be sure to hit somebody. There now, they 
are all together—please be quick and give the order to 
fire,’ the company commander continued to entreat 
me. 

« Are we to point the gun ?”’ suddenly asked Anténof 
in an abrupt bass, with a look as if of gloomy anger. 

I must admit that I also felt a strong wish to fire, so 
I ordered the second gun to be trained. 

I had hardly given the order before the shell was 
charged and rammed in, and Antonof, leaning against 
the cheek of the gun-carriage and holding two of his 
thick fingers to the base-ring, was directing the 
movement of the tail of the gun. “ Right, left—a bit 
to the left, a wee bit—more—more—right !” he said, 
stepping from the gun with a look of pride. 

The infantry officer, I, and Maksimof, one after the 
other, approached, put our heads to the sights, and 
expressed our various opinions. 

« By heavens, it will shoot over,” remarked Velen- 
tchouk, clicking his tongue, though he was only looking 
over Anténof’s shoulder, and therefore had no grounds 
for this supposition. ‘“ By hea—vens, it will shoot over, 
it will hit that there tree, my lads !” 


? 


1 The “unicorn” was a type of gun, narrowing towards the 
muzzle, used in the Russian artillery at that time. 
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I gave the order: “ Two.” 

The men stepped away from the gun. Antdnof ran 
aside to watch the flight of the shot. The touch-hole 
flashed and the brass rang. At the same moment 
we were enveloped in a cloud of powder-smoke, and, 
emerging from the overpowering boom of the discharge, 
the humming, metallic sound of the flying shot receded 
with the swiftness of lightning and died away in the 
distance amid general silence. 

A little beyond the group of horsemen a white 
cloudlet appeared ; the Tartars galloped away in all 
directions, and tke report of the explosion reached us. 
“That was very fine!” “Ah, how they galloped!” 
“The devils don’t like that!” came the words of 
approval and ridicule from the ranks of the artillery 
and infantry. 

“If we had had the gun pointed only a touch lower 
we should just have caught him. I said it would hit 
the tree, and sure enough it did go to the right,” 
remarked Velentchouk. 


VI 


Leaving the soldiers to discuss how the Tartars 
galloped off when they saw the shell, why they had 
been riding there, and whether there were many 
of them in the forest, I went and sat down with the 
company commander under a tree a few steps off, to 
wait while the cutlets he had invited me to share were 
being warmed up. The company commander, Bélhof, 
was one of the officers nicknamed ‘ Bon-jourists’ in the 
regiment. He was a man of some means, had formerly 
served in the Guards, and spoke French. But in spite 
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of all this his comrades liked him. He was clever 
enough, and had tact enough, to wear a coat of Peters- 
burg make, to eat a good dinner, and to speak French, 
without too much offending his fellow-officers. After 
talking about the weather, the military operations, our 
mutual acquaintances among the officers, and having 
assured ourselves of the satisfactory state of each 
other's ideas by questions and answers, and the 
views expressed, we involuntarily passed to more in- 
timate conversation. And when people belonging to 
the same circle meet in the Caucasus, a very evident, 
even if unspoken, question arises: “Why are you 
here?” and it was to this silent question of mine 
that, as it seemed to me, my companion wished to 
reply. 

“When will this expedition end?” he said lazily. 
“Tt is so dull.” 

“J don’t think it dull,” said I. “It’s much worse 
on the staff.” 

“ Oh, it’s ten thousand times worse on the staff,” he 
said irascibly. ‘ No, I mean when will the whole thing 
end?” 

« What is it you want to end?” asked I. 

“ Everything,—the whole affair! . . . Are the cut- 
lets ready, Nikolayef?” 

“Then why did you come to serve here if you so 
dislike the Caucasus ?” I said. 

“Do you know why?” he answered with resolute 
frankness. ‘In obedience to tradition! You know 
there exists in Russia a most curious tradition about 
the Caucasus, making it out to be a ‘promised land’ 
for all unfortunates.”’ 

“ Yes, that is almost true,’ said I. “ Most of us 

“But the best of it is,” he said, interrupting me, 
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“that all of us who came to the Caucasus in obedience 
to the tradition made a terrible mistake in our caleu- 
lations, and I can’t for the life of me see why one 
should, in consequence of an unfortunate love affair 
or of financial troubles, choose to go and serve in the 
Caucasus rather than in Kazan or Kaloiga. Why, in 
Russia they imagine the Caucasus to be something 
majestic: eternal virgin ice, rushing torrents, daggers, 
mantles, fair Circassians, and an atmosphere of terror 
and romance; but in reality there is nothing amusing 
in it. If they only realised that we never get to 
the virgin-ice, that it would not be at all amusing if 
we did, and that the Caucasus is divided into govern- 
ments—Stavropol, Tiflis, and so on.’ 

“Yes,” said I, laughing, “ we look very differently at 
the Caucasus when we are in Russia than we do here. 
It is like what you may have experienced when reading 
verses in a language you are not familiar with; you 
imagine them to be much better than they are.” 

“JT really don’t know, but I dislike this Caucasus 
awfully,” he said, interrupting me. 

“Well, no; I still like the Caucasus, only in a 
different way.” 

“ Perhaps it is all right,” he continued irritably ; “all 
I know is that I’m not all right in the Caucasus.” 

“ Why is that?” I asked, to say something. 

“Well, first because it has deceived me. All that I, 
in obedience to tradition, came to the Caucasus to be 
cured of, has followed me here, only with the difference 
that there it was all on a big scale, and now it is on a 
little dirty one, where at each step I find millions of 
petty anxieties, shabbinesses, and insults; and next, be- 
cause I feel that I am sinking, morally, lower and lower 
every day; but chiefly, because I do not feel fit for the 
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service here. I can’t stand running risks. The fact of 
the matter is simply that I am not brave.” 

He stopped and looked at me, not joking. 

Though this unasked-for confession surprised me very 
much I did not contradict him, as he evidently wished 
me to do, but waited for his own refutation of his words, 
which always follows in such cases. 

“Do you know, in coming on this expedition I am 
taking part in an action for the first time,’ he con- 
tinued, “and you can’t think what was going on in 
me yesterday. When the Sergeant-major brought the 
order that my company was to join the column, I turned 
as white as a sheet and could not speak for excite- 
ment. And if you only knew what a night I had! If 
it were true that one’s hair turns white from fear, mine 
ought to be perfectly white to-day, because I don’t 
think any one condemned to death ever suffered more 
in a night than I did; and even now, though I feel a 
bit easier than in the night, this is what goes on in- 
side!” he added, turning his fist about before his chest. 
* And what is funny is that while a most fearful tragedy 
is being enacted, here one sits eating cutlets and onions 
and making believe that it is great fun.— Have we any 
wine, Nikolayef?” he added, yawning. 

“That’s him, my lads!” came the excited voice of 
one of the soldiers, and all eyes turned towards the 
border of the distant forest. 

In the distance a puff of bluish smoke expanded and 
rose, blown about by the wind. When I had under- 
stood that this was a shot fired at us by the enemy, all 
before my eyes at the moment assumed a sort of new 
and majestic character. The piles of arms, the smoke 
of the fires, the blue sky, the green gun-carriages, 


Nikolayef’s sunburnt, moustached face—all seemed 
M 
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telling me that the ball that had already emerged 
from the smoke and was at that moment flying through 
space, might be directed straight at my breast. 

‘“Where did you get the wine?” I asked Bélhof 
lazily, while deep in my soul two voices spoke with 
equal clearness. One said, “Lord receive my soul 
with peace,” the other, “I hope I shall not stoop, but 
smile, while the ball is passing,”’ and at that moment 
something terribly unpleasant whistled past our heads, 
and a cannon ball crashed down a couple of paces 
from us. 

«There now, had I been a Napoleon or a Frederick, 
I should certainly have paid you a compliment,” Bélhof 
remarked, turning towards me quite calmly. 

“ You have done so as it is,” I answered, with difficulty 
hiding the excitement produced in me by the danger 
just passed. 

«* Well, what if I have ?—no one will write it down.” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“ Well, if you do put it down, it will only be ‘for 
critikism,’ as Mistchenkof says,’ he added with a smile. 

“Ugh! the damned thing!” just then remarked 
Antdénof behind us, as he spat over his shoulder with 
vexation, “just missed my legs!” 

All my attempts to seem calm, and all our cunning 
phrases, suddenly seemed to me insufferably silly after 
that simple exclamation. 


VII 


The enemy had really placed two guns where we 
had seen the Tartars riding, and they fired a shot every 
twenty or thirty minutes at our men who were felling 
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the wood. My platoon was ordered forward to the 
plain to answer the enemy’s fire. A puff of smoke 
appeared on the outskirts of the forest, then followed 
a report and a whistle, and a ball fell in front or 
behind us. The enemy’s shots fell fortunately for us, 
and we sustained no losses. 

The artillerists behaved splendidly, as they always 
do; loaded quickly, pointed carefully at the spots 
where the puffs of smoke were, and quietly joked with 
one another. 

The infantry supports lay near in silent inaction 
awaiting their turn. The wood-fellers went on with 
their work, the axes rang faster and more uninter- 
mittently through the forest ; but when the whistle of 
a shot became audible all were suddenly silent, and, in 
the midst of the deathly stillness, voices not quite calm 
exclaimed, “Scatter, lads!’’ and all eyes followed the 
ball ricochetting over wood piles and strewn branches. 

The mist had now risen quite high, and turning into 
clouds, gradually disappeared into the dark-blue depths 
of the sky; the unveiled sun shone brightly, throwing 
sparkling reflections from the steel bayonets, the brass 
of the guns, the thawing earth and the glittering hoar- 
frost. In the air one felt the freshness of the morning 
frost, together with the warmth of the spring sunshine, 
thousands of different hues and tints mingled in the 
dry leaves of the forest, and the shining, beaten track 
plainly showed the traces left by wheels and the marks 
of rough-shod horses’ feet. 

The movement became greater and more noticeable 
between the two forces. On all sides the blue smoke 
of the guns appeared more and more frequently. Dra- 
goons rode forward, the streamers of their lances flying ; 
from the infantry companies one heard songs, and the 
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carts laden with firewood formed into a train in our rear. 
The general rode up to our platoon and ordered us to 
prepare to retire. The enemy settled in the bushes on 
our left flank, and their sharpshooters began to molest 
us seriously. A bullet came humming from the woods 
to the left and struck a gun-carriage, then came an- 
other, and a third. ... The infantry supports that 
had been lying near us rose noisily, took up their 
muskets and formed into line. 

The small-arm firing increased, and bullets flew more 
and more frequently. The retreat commenced, and 
consequently the serious part of the action, as is usual 
in the Caucasus. 

Everything showed that the artillerymen liked the 
bullets as little as the infantry had liked the cannon- 
balls. Anténof frowned, Tchikin imitated the bullets 
and joked about them, but it was easy to see he did 
not like them. “It’s in a mighty hurry,” he said of 
one of them ; another he called “little bee”; a third, 
which seemed to fly slowly past overhead with a kind 
of piteous wail, he called an “orphan,” which caused 
general laughter. 

The recruit who, unaccustomed to such scenes, bent 
his head to one side and stretched his neck every time 
a bullet passed, also made the soldiers laugh. « What, 
is that a friend of yours you’re bowing to?” they said 
to him. Velentchouk also, usually quite indifferent to 
danger, was now excited : he was evidently vexed that 
we did not fire case-shot in the direction whence the 
bullets came. He repeated several times in a discon- 
tented tone, “ Why is he allowed to go for us and gets 
nothing in return? If we turned a gun that way and 
gave them a taste of case-shot they’d hold their noise, 
no fear!” 
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It was true that it was time to do this, so I ordered 
to fire a last bomb and then to load with case-shot, 

“Case-shot !” Anténof called out briskly as he went 
through the thick of the smoke to sponge out the gun 
as soon as it was discharged. 

At that moment I heard, just behind me, the rapid 
whiz of a bullet suddenly stopped with a dull thud by 
something. My heart stopped beating. “Some one 
of the men has been hit,” I thought, while a sad 
presentiment made me afraid to turn round. And, 
really, that sound was followed by the heavy fall of a 
body, and the heartrending “ Oh-o-oh” of some one 
who had been wounded. “I’m hit, lads!” exclaimed, 
with an effort, a voice I knew. It was Velentchouk. 
He was lying on his back between the limbers and a 
cannon. The cartridge-bag he had been carrying was 
thrown to one side. His forehead was covered with 
blood, and a thick, red stream was running down over 
his right eye and nose. He was wounded in the 
stomach but hardly bled at all there; his forehead he 
had hurt against a log in falling. 

All this I made out much later; the first moment I 
could only see an indistinct mass, and, as it seemed to 
me, a tremendous quantity of blood. 

Not one of the soldiers who were loading said a 
word, only the young recruit muttered something that 
sounded like “ Dear me! he’s bleeding,” and Anténof, 
frowning, gave an angry grunt; but it was clear that 
the thought of death passed through the soul of each. 
All set to work very actively and the gun was loaded 
in a moment, but the ammunition-bearer bringing the 
case-shot went two or three steps round the spot where 
Velentchouk still lay groaning. 
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Vill 


Every one who has been in action certainly knows 
that strange and, though illogical, yet powerful feeling 
of aversion for the spot where some one has been killed 
or wounded. It was evident that, for a moment, my 
men gave way to this feeling when Velentchouk had 
to be taken to the cart that came up to fetch him. 
Zhdanof came up angrily to the wounded man, and, 
taking him under the arms, lifted him without heeding 
his loud screams. “ Now then, what are you standing 
there for? take hold!” he shouted, and about ten 
assistants, some of them superfluous, immediately sur- 
rounded Velentchoik. But hardly had they moved 
him when he began screaming and struggling terribly. 

“What are you screaming like a hare for?” said 
Anténof roughly, holding his leg ; “ mind or we’ll just 
leave you.” 

And the wounded man really became quiet, and 
only now and then uttered, “Oh, it’s my death ! 
Oh, oh, oh, lads!” 

When he was laid in the cart he even stopped 
moaning, and I heard him speak to his comrades in 
low clear tones, probably saying farewell to them. 

No one likes to look at a wounded man during 
an action, and I, instinctively hurrying to end this 
scene, ordered him to be taken quickly to the ambu- 
lance, and returned to the guns. But after a few 
minutes I was told that Velentchovik was asking for 
me and I went up to the cart. 

The wounded man lay at the bottom of the cart 
holding on to the sides with both hands. His broad, 
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healthy face had completely changed during those 
few moments; he seemed to have grown thinner and 
years older, his lips were thin, and pale, and pressed 
together with an evident strain. The hasty and dull 
expression of his glance was replaced by a kind of 
bright, clear radiance, and on the bloody forehead and 
nose already lay the features of death. Though the 
least movement caused him excruciating pain, he never- 
theless asked to have a small tchérez! with money taken 
from his left leg. 

The sight of his bare, white, healthy leg, when his 
jack-boot had been taken off and the purse untied, 
produced on me a terribly sad feeling. 

‘‘Here are three roubles and a half,” he said, as I 
took the purse: “ you'll take care of them.” 

The cart was starting but he stopped it. 

“I was making a cloak for Lieutenant Soulimdvsky. 
He gave me two roubles. I bought buttons for one 
and a half, and half a rouble is in my bag with the 
buttons. Please let him have it.”’ 

“ Allright! all right!” said I. “Get wellagain, old 
fellow.” 

_ He did not answer; the cart started, and he again 
began to groan and cry out in a terrible, heart-rending 
voice. It was as if, having done with the business 
of this life, he did not think it necessary to restrain 
himself, and considered it permissible to allow himself 
this relief. 


IX 
“Where are you off to? Come back! Where are 
you going?” I shouted to the recruit, who, with his 


1 The tchérez is a purse in the form of a garter, usually worn 
by soldiers below the knee.—L. T. 
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reserve linstock under his arm and a stick of some sort 
in his hand, was, in the coolest manner, following the 
cart that bore the wounded man. 

But the recruit only looked at me lazily, muttered 
something or other, and continued his way, so that I had 
to send a soldier to bring him back. He took off his 
red cap and looked at me with a stupid smile. 

“Where were you going?” I asked. 

“To the camp.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? . . . Velentchouk is wounded,” he said, 
again smiling. 

“What's that to you? You must stay here.” 

He looked at me with surprise, then turned quietly 
round, put on his cap, and went back to his place. 


The affair in general was successful. The Cossacks, 
as we heard, had made a fine charge and brought 
back three dead Tartars;1 the infantry had provided 
itself with firewood, and had only half-a-dozen men 
wounded ; the artillery had lost only Velentchouk and 
two horses. For that, two miles of forest had been 
cut down, and the place so cleared as to be unrecognis- 
able. Instead of the thick outskirts of the forest you 
saw before you a large plain covered with smoking 
fires, and cavalry and infantry marching back to camp. 

Though the enemy continued to pursue us with 
artillery and small-arm fire up to the cemetery by the 
little river we had crossed in the morning, the retreat 


1 The ‘Tartars,’ being Mohammedans, made a point of not 
letting the bodies of their slain fall into the hands of the 
‘unbelievers,’ but removed them and buried them as heroes. 
The capture of three bodies therefore indicates the vigour of 
the attack and the demoralisation of the enemy. 
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was successfully accomplished. I was already begin- 
ning to dream of the cabbage-soup and mutton ribs 
with buckwheat that were awaiting me in the camp, 
when a message came from the General ordering a 
redoubt to be constructed by the river, and the 3rd 
battalion of the K—— Regiment and the platoon of 
the 4th Battery to remain there till next day. 

The carts with the wood and the wounded, the 
Cossacks, the artillery, the infantry with muskets and 
faggots on their shoulders, all passed us with noise and 
songs. Every face expressed animation and pleasure, 
caused by the escape from danger and the hope of 
rest. Only we and the 3rd battalion had to postpone 
these pleasant feelings till to-morrow. 


xX 


While we of the artillery were busy with the guns— 
parking the limbers and the ammunition waggons, and 
arranging the picket-ropes—the infantry had already 
piled their muskets, made up camp-fires, built little 
huts of branches and maize straw, and begun boiling 
their buckwheat. 

The twilight had set in. Bluish white clouds crept 
over the sky. The mist, turning into fine, dank drizzle, 
wetted the earth and the soldiers’ cloaks; the horizon 
narrowed, and all the surroundings assumed a gloomier 
hue. The damp I felt through my boots and on my 
neck, the ceaseless movement and talk in which I took 
no part, the sticky mud on which my feet kept slip- 
ping, and my empty stomach, all combined to put me 
into the dreariest, most unpleasant frame of mind after 
the physical and moral weariness of the day. I could 
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not get Velentchotk out of my head. The whole 
simple story of his soldier life depicted itself persis- 
tently in my imagination. 

His last moments were as clear and calm as his 
whole life had been. He had lived too honestly and 
been too artless for his simple faith in a future hea- 
venly life to be shaken at the decisive moment. 

“Your honour!’ said Nikolayef, coming up to me, 
“the Captain asks you to come and have tea with 
him.” 

Having scrambled through, as best I could, between 
the piles of arms and the camp-fires, I followed Niko- 
layef to where Bélhof was, thinking with pleasure of a 
tumbler of hot tea, and a cheerful conversation which 
would disperse my gloomy thoughts. 

“ Have you found him?” I heard Bolhof’s voice 
say from inside a maize-hut in which a light was 
burning. 

“ T’ve brought him, y’r honour,” answered Nikolayef’s 
bass voice. 

Inside the hut Bélhof was sitting on a dry mantle, 
with unbuttoned coat and no cap. A samovdr stood 
boiling by his side, and on a drum were light re- 
freshments. A bayonet holding a candle was stuck 
into the ground. 

“What do you think of it?” he asked, looking 
proudly round his cosy establishment. It really was 
so nice inside the hut that at tea I quite forgot the 
damp, the darkness, and Velentchotk’s wound. We 
talked of Moscow, and of things that had not the least 
relation to the war or to the Caucasus. 

After a moment of silence, such as sometimes occurs 
in the most animated conversation, Bélhof looked at 
me with a smile. 
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“JT think our conversation this morning struck you 
as being very strange,” he said. 

“No, why do you think so? It only seemed to 
me that you were too frank ; there are things which 
we all know, but which should never be mentioned.”’ 

“Why not? If there were the least possibility of 
changing this life for the lowest and poorest without 
danger and without service, 1 should not hesitate a 
moment.” 

“Then why don’t you return to Russia?” I asked. 

“Why?” he repeated. “Oh, I have thought about 
that long ago. I can’t return to Russia now until I 
have the Anna and Vladimir orders: an Anna round 
my neck, and am a major, as I planned when I came 
here.” 

“ Why ?—if, as you say, you feel unfit for the service 
here.”’ 

“ But what if I feel still more unfit to go back to 
Russia in the same position as I left? That is 
also one of the traditions in Russia, confirmed by 
Passek, Sleptséf, and others, that one need only go 
to the Caucasus to be laden with rewards. Every 
one expects and demands it of us; and I have 
been here for two years, have been on two ex- 
peditions, and have got nothing. But still I have 
so much ambition that I won’t leave on any account. 
until I am a major with a Vladimir and Anna round my 
neck. I have become so concerned about it that it 
upsets me when Gnilokishkin gets a reward and I don’t. 
And then, how am I to show myself in Russia, to the 
village elder—the merchant Kotélnikof—to whom I 
sell my corn; to my Moscow aunt; and all those good 
people, if after two years spent in the Caucasus I return 
without any reward? It is true I don’t at all wish to 
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know all these people, and they, too, no doubt, care 
very little about me ; but man is so made that, though 
I don’t want to know them, yet on account of them 
I'm wasting the best years of my life, all my life’s 
happiness, and am ruining my future.” 


XI 


Just then we heard the voice of the commander of 
the battalion outside, addressing Boélhof. 

“Who is with you, Nicholas Fyédorovitch ?”’ 

Bélhof gave him my name, and then three officers 
scrambled into the hut—Major Kirsdnof ; the adjutant 
of his battalion; and Captain Trosénko. 

Kirsdnof was not tall but stout, he had black mous- 
taches, rosy cheeks, and oily little eyes. These eyes 
were his most remarkable feature. When he laughed 
nothing remained of them but two tiny moist stars, and 
these little stars, together with his wide-stretched lips 
and outstretched neck, often gave him an extraordinarily 
senseless look. In the regiment Kirsdnof behaved 
himself, and bore himself, better than any one else; 
his subordinates did not complain of him, and_ his 
superiors respected him—though the general opinion 
was that he was very limited. He knew the service, 
was exact and zealous, always had ready money, kept a 
carriage and a man-cook, and knew how to make an 
admirable pretence of being proud. 

“What were you talking about, Nicholas Fyédoro- 
vitch ?” 

« Why, about the attractions of the service here.” 

But just then Kirsanof noticed me, a junker, and to 
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impress me with his importance he paid no attention to 
Bolhof’s reply, but looked at the drum and said— 

“ Are you tired, Nicholas Fyddorovitch ?” 

“No, you see we *” Bolhof began. 

But again the dignity of the commander of the 
battalion seemed to make it necessary to interrupt, 
and to ask another question. 

“That was a famous affair to-day, was it not ?” 

The adjutant of the battalion was a young ensign 
recently promoted from being a junker, a modest, 
quiet lad with a bashful and kindly-pleasant face. I 
had met him at Bolhof’s before. The lad would often 
come to Bolhof’s, bow, sit down in a corner, and remain 
silent for hours making cigarettes and smoking them ; 
then he would rise, bow, and go away. He was the 
type of a poor Russian nobleman’s son, who had chosen 
the military career as the only one possible to him with 
his education, and who esteemed his position as an 
officer above everything else in the world—a simple- 
minded and lovable type notwithstanding the comical 
appurtenances inseparable from it: the tobacco-pouch, 
dressing - gown, guitar, and little moustache - brush 
we are accustomed to associate with it. It was told 
of him in the regiment that he bragged about being 
just but strict with his orderly, and that he used to say, 
“J punish seldom, but when I am compelled to do it, 
it’s no joke,” and that when his tipsy orderly robbed 
him outrageously and even began to insult him, he, the 
master, took him to the guard-house and ordered every- 
thing to be prepared for a flogging, but was so upset at 
the sight of the preparations that he could only say, 
“There now, you see, I could * and, becoming 
quite disconcerted, ran home in great confusion, and 
was henceforth afraid to look his man Tchernof in the 
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eyes. His comrades gave the simple-minded boy no 
rest, but teased him continually about this episode, and 
more than once J heard how he defended himself, and, 
blushing to the tips of his ears, assured them that it was 
not true, but just the contrary. 

The third visitor, Captain Trosénko, was a 
thoroughgoing old Caucasian—that is, a man for whom 
the company he commanded had become his family, 
the fortress where the staff was his home, and the 
soldiers’ singing his only pleasure in life. He was aman 
for whom everything unconnected with the Caucasus 
was contemptible and scarcely worthy of being con- 
sidered probable, and everything connected with the 
Caucasus was divided into two halves: ours and not 
ours. The first he loved, the second he hated with 
all the power of his soul; but above all he was a 
man of steeled, calm courage, wonderfully kind in his 
behaviour to his comrades and subordinates, and des- 
perately frank, and even rude, to Aides-de-Camp 
and ‘ Bon-jourists,’ for whom, for some reason, he had 
a great dislike. On entering the hut he nearly caved 
the roof in with his head, then suddenly sank down 
and sat on the ground. 

“Well?” he said, and then suddenly remarking me, 
whom he did not know, he stopped and gazed at me 
with a dull, fixed look. 

“Well, and what have you been conversing about?” 
asked the Major, taking out his watch and looking at 
it, though I am perfectly certain he had no need to. 

“Why, I’ve been asked my reasons for serving 
here sf 

“Of course, Nicholas Fyédorovitch wishes to distin- 
guish himself here, and then to return home,” said the 
Major, 
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“Well, and you, Abram Ilyitch,”’ said Boélhof, 
addressing Kirsanof, “tell me why you are serving 
in the Caucasus.” 

“T serve because, in the first place, as you know, it is 
every one’s duty to serve . . . What?” he then added, 
though no one had spoken. “I had a letter from 
Russia yesterday, Nicholas Fyédorovitch,” he continued, 
evidently wishing to change the subject; “they write 
that . . . they.ask such strange questions.” 

“ What questions?” asked Bolhof. 

The Major began laughing. 

“Very queer questions. . . . They ask, can jealousy 
exist where there is no love. . . . What?” he asked, 
turning round and glancing at us all. 

“Dear me!”’ said Bolhof with a smile. 

“Yes, you know, it is nice in Russia,” continued the 
Major, just as if his sentences flowed naturally from one 
another. ‘ When I was in Tambof in ’52, they received 
me everywhere as if I had been some Emperor’s aide- 
de-camp. Will you believe it, that at a ball at the 
Governor's, when I came in, you know . . . well, they 
received me very well. The General’s wife herself, 
you know, talked to me, and asked me about the 
Caucasus, and everybody was... so that I hardly 
knew. . . . They examined my gold sabre as if it were 
some curiosity ; they asked for what I had received the 
sabre, for what the Anna, for what the Vladimir. . . 
so I just told them. ... What? That’s what the 
Caucasus is good for, Nicholas Fyédorovitch!”” he con- 
tinued, without waiting for any reply :—‘“There they 
think very well of us Caucasians. You know a young 
man that’s a staff-officer and has an Anna and a 
Vladimir . . . that counts for a good deal in Russia, 
Some Wy hate” 
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“And you, no doubt, piled it on a bit, Abram 
Ilyitch ?”’ said Bolhof. 

“He—he!” laughed the Major stupidly: «You 
know one has to da that. And didn’t I feed well 
those two months!” 

“And tell me, is it nice there in Russia?’ said 
Trosénko, inquiring about Russia as though it were 
China or Japan. 

“Yes, and the champagne - we drank those two 
months, it was awful!” 

“Eh, nonsense! You'll have drunk nothing but 
lemonade. There now, I’d have burst to let them see 
how Caucasians drink. I’d have given them something 
to talk about. I’d have shown them how one drinks, 
eh Bolhof?” said Trosénko. 

«But you, Daddy, have been more than ten years 
in the Caucasus,’ said Bolhof, “(and you remember 


what Ermodlof! said? . . . And Abram Ilyitch has been 
only six.” 
“Ten indeed! .. . nearly sixteen. . . . Well, Bolhof, 


let us have some sage-védka. It’s damp, b-r-r-r!.. . 
Eh?” said Trosénko, smiling. “ Will you have a drink, 
Major?” 

But the Major had been displeased by the old 
Captain’s first remarks to him, and plainly drew back 
and sought refuge in his own grandeur. He hummed 
something, and again looked at his watch. 

“For my part, I shall never go there!” Trosénko 
continued without heeding the Major’s frowns. “I 


1 General A. P. Ermélof (1772-1861), who was renowned for 
his firmness and justness as a ruler in.the Caucasus, and who 
subdued Tchetchnyé and Daghestdn, used to say that after ten 
years in the Caucasus an officer “either takes to drink or 
marries a prostitute.” 
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have lost the habit of speaking and walking in the 
Russian way. They'd ask, ‘What curious creature is 
this coming here? Asia, that’s what it is.” Am I 
right, Nicholas Fyédorovitch ? Besides, what have I to 
go to Russia for? What does it matter? I shall be 
shot here some day. They’ll ask ‘ Where’s Trosénko ?’ 
‘Shot!’ What will you do with the 8th Company 
then, eh?” he added, always addressing the Major. 

“Send the officer on duty!” shouted the Major, 
without answering the Captain, though I again felt 
sure there was no need for him to give any orders. 

«And you, young man, are glad, I suppose, to be 
drawing double pay?” ! said the Major, turning to 
the adjutant of the battalion after some moments of 
silence. 

“Yes, sir, very glad of course.” 

«T think our pay now very high, Nicholas Fyddoro- 
vitch,” continued the Major; “a young man can live 
very decently, and even permit himself some small 
luxuries.” 

“No, really, Abram Ilyitch,” said the adjutant 
bashfully. “Though it’s double it’s barely enough. 
You see, one must have a horse.” 

«What are you telling me, young man? I have 
been an ensign myself and know. Believe me, one 
can live very well with care. But there! count it up,” 
added he, bending the little finger of his left hand. 

“ We always draw our salaries in advance; isn’t that 
account enough for you?” said Trosénko, emptying a 
glass of vddka. 

“Well, yes, but what do you expect . . . What?” 


1 An officer’s allowance in Russia proper is very small, but 
when on service in Poland, the Caucasus, Siberia, etc., they 
receive a higher rate of pay. 

N 
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Just then a white head with a flat nose thrust itself 
into the opening of the hut, and a sharp voice said with 
a German accent— 

* Are you here, Abram Ilyitch? The officer on 
duty is looking for you.” 

“ Come in, Kraft!” said Bélhof. 

A long figure in the uniform of the general-staff 
crept in at the door, and began shaking hands all round 
with peculiar fervour. 

“Ah, dear Captain, are you here too?” said he, 
turning to Trosénko. 

In spite of the darkness the new visitor made his 
way to the Captain, and to the latter’s extreme surprise 
and dismay, as it seemed to me, kissed him on the 
lips. 

“This is a German trying to be hail fellow well 
met,” thought I. 


XII 


My surmise was at once confirmed. Captain Kraft 
asked for vddka, calling it a “ warmer,” croaked horribly, 
and throwing back his head emptied the glass. 

“Well, gentlemen, we have scoured the plains of 
Tchetchnya to-day, have we not?” he began, but, 
seeing the officer on duty, stopped at once to allow 
the Major to give his orders. 

«Have you been round the lines ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

« Have the ambuscades been placed ?” 

COVES site 

“Then give the company commanders orders to be 
as cautious as possible.” 

ey eo celta 
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The Major screwed up his eyes in profound con- 
templation. 

“Yes, and tell the men they may now boil their 
buckwheat.” 

“ They are already boiling it, sir.” 

“ All right! you may go, sir.” 

“Well, we were just reckoning up how much an 
officer needs,” continued the Major, turning to us with 
a condescending smile. ‘ Let us count. You want a 
uniform and a pair of trousers, don’t you ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ That, let us say, is 50 roubles for two years; there- 
fore 25 roubles a year for clothes. Then for food, 40 
kopéykas a day—is that right?” 

“Oh yes, that is even too much.” 

« Well, never mind, I’]l leave it so. Then for a horse 
and repair of harness and saddle—30 roubles. And 
that is all. So it’s 25, and 120, and 30—that’s 175 
roubles. So you have for luxuries—tea, sugar, tobacco 
—a matter of 20 roubles left. So you see . . . Isn’t it 
so, Nicholas Fyédorovitch ?” 

“No, but excuse me, Abram Ilyitch,” said the 
adjutant timidly, “nothing remains for tea and sugar. 
You allow one suit in two years; but it’s hardly possible 
to keep oneself in trousers with all this marching. And 
boots? I wear out a pair almost every month. Then 
underclothing—shirts, towels, leg-bands,!—it all has 
to be bought. When one comes to reckon it all up 
nothing remains over. That’s really so, Abram Llyitch.” 

« Ah, it’s splendid to wear leg-bands,” Kraft sud- 
denly remarked after a moment’s silence, uttering the 


1 It is customary, especially among the peasants and soldiers, 
to wrap long strips of linen round the feet and legs instead of 
wearing stockings. 
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word “leg-bands”’ in specially tender tones. “It’s so 
simple, you know; quite Russian !”’ 

“Tl tell you something,’ Trosénko remarked. 
« Reckon what way you like and you'll find we might 
as well put our teeth away on a shelf, and yet here we 
are all alive, drinking tea, smoking tobacco, and drink- 
ing vddka. When you’ve served as long as I have,” he 
went on, turning to the ensign, “you'll have also 
learned how to live. Why, gentlemen, do you know 
how he treats the orderlies ?” 

And Trosénko, dying with laughter, told us the 
whole story about the ensign and his orderly, though 
we had all heard it hundreds of times. 

“Why do you look so like a rose, old chap?” con- 
tinued he, addressing the ensign, who blushed, per- 
spired, and smiled, so that it was pitiful to see him. 
“ Never mind, old chap! I was just like you once, and 
now look what a fine fellow I am. You let a young 
fellow straight from Russia in here—haven’t we seen 
them ?>—and he gets spasms or rheumatisms or some- 
thing; and here am I settled here, and it’s my house 
and my bed and all, d’you see?” 

And thereupon he drank another glass of vddka, and 
looking fixedly at Kraft, said, “ Eh?” 

«That is what I respect! Here’s a genuine old 
Caucasian! Permit me to shake hands.” 

And Kraft, pushing us all aside, forced his way to 
Trosénko, and catching hold of his hand shook it with 
peculiar emotion, 

“ Yes,” continued Kraft, “ we may say we have gone 
through every kind of experience here. In 745 you 
were present, Captain, were you not ?—you remember 
the night between the 12th and 13th, when we spent 
the night knee-deep in mud and next day captured 
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the barricades they had made of felled trees. I was 
attached to the commander-in-chief at the time, and 
we took fifteen barricades that one day,—you remem- 
ber, Captain?” 

Trosénko nodded affirmatively, stuck out his nether 
lip and screwed up his eyes. 

“You see . . .” began Kraft, with great animation, 
making unsuitable gestures with his hands, and ad- 
dressing the Major. 

But the Major, who had, in all probability, heard the 
story more than once, suddenly looked at the speaker 
with such dim, dull eyes, that Kraft turned away from 
him and addressed me and Bolhof, looking alternately 
at one and the other. But he did not give a single 
glance at Trosénko during the whole of his narration. 

“Well then, you see, when we went out in the 
morning, the commander-in-chief said to me, ‘ Kraft, 
take those barricades!’ Well, you know, a soldier’s 
duty is not to reason—it’s hand to cap, and ‘ Yes, your 
Excellency !’ and off. Only as we drew near the first 
barricade I turned and said to the soldiers, ‘ Now 
then, lads, don’t funk it, but look sharp, If any one 
hangs back I’1l cut him down myself!’ With Russian 
soldiers, you know, one has to speak straight out. 
Suddenly a bomb! ... I look, one soldier down, 
another, a third, . . . then bullets came whizzing . . . 
Wau 02 + VA). . 2 Vain! , nr On tL ‘ery, On, 
follow me!’ Just as we got there, I look and see a 
oes... you know... what do you call itr” 
and the narrator flourished his arms, trying to find the 
word he wanted. 

« A scarp?”’ suggested Bolhof. 

“No... Ach! what is the word? Good heavens, 
what is it? ... A scarp!” he said quickly. ‘So, 
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‘charge bayonets! Hurrah! ta-ra, ta-ta-ta!’ not a sign 
of the enemy! Everybody was surprised, you know. 
Well, that’s all right; we go on to the second barri- 
cade. Ah, that was a totally different matter. Our 
mettle was now up, you know. Just as we reached 
it I look and see the second barricade, and we could 
not advance. There was a what’s its name. . . now, 
what do you call it? Ach! whatisit? .. .” 

“‘ Another scarp, perhaps,” I suggested. 

“Not at all,” he said crossly : “not a scarp but— 
oh dear, what do you call it?” and he made an awk- 
ward gesture with his hands. ‘Oh, good heavens, 
what is it?’ He seemed so distressed that one in- 
voluntarily wished to help him. 

“ A river, perhaps,” said Bolhof. 

“No, only a scarp! Hardly had we got down, 
when, will you believe it, such a hell of fire . . .” 

At this moment some one outside the tent asked for 
me. It was Maksimof. And as, after having heard 
the different histories of these two barricades, there 
were still thirteen left, I was glad to seize the 
excuse to return to my platoon. Trosénko came out 
with me. 

“Tt’s all lies,’ he said to me when we were a few 
steps from the hut; “he never was near those barri- 
cades at all,” and Trosénko laughed so heartily that 
I, too, enjoyed the joke. 


XIII 
It was already dark, and only the watch-fires 


dimly lit up the camp when, after the horses were 
groomed, I rejoined my men. A large stump lay 
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smouldering on the charcoal. Only three men sat 
round it: Anténof, who was turning a little pot of 
rydbco! on the fire ; Zhdanof, who was dreamily poking 
the embers with a stick, and Tchikin, with his pipe, 
which never would draw well. The rest had already 
lain down to sleep — some under the ammunition 
waggons, some on the hay, some by the camp-fires. 
By the dim light of the charcoal I could distinguish 
familiar backs, legs, and heads, and among the latter 
that of the young recruit who, drawn close to the fire, 
seemed to be already sleeping. Anténof made room 
for me. I sat down by him and lit a cigarette. The 
smell of mist and the smoke of damp wood filled the 
air and made one’s eyes smart, and, as before, a dank 
drizzle kept falling from the dismal sky. 

One could hear the regular sound of snoring near 
by, the crackling of branches in the fire, a few words 
now and then, and the clattering of muskets among the 
infantry. The camp watch-fires glowed all around, 
lighting up within narrow circles the dark shadows of 
the soldiers near them. Where the light fell by the 
nearest fires, I could distinguish the figures of naked 
soldiers waving their shirts close over the fire. There 
were still many who had not lain down, but moved and 
spoke, collected on a space of some eighty square 
yards; but the gloomy, dull night gave a peculiar, 
mysterious character to all this movement, as if each 
one felt the dark silence and feared to break its calm 
monotony. 

When I began to speak, I felt that my voice sounded 
strange, and I discerned the same frame of mind reflected 
in the faces of all the soldiers sitting near me. I thought 


1 Rydbeo, soldier’s food, made of soaked hard-tack and drip- 
ping.—L. T. 
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that before I joined them they had been talking about 
their wounded comrade ; but it had not been so at all. 
Techikin had been telling them about receiving supplies 
at Tiflis, and about the scamps there. 

I have noticed always and everywhere, but especially 
in the Caucasus, the peculiar tact with which our 
soldiers avoid mentioning anything that might have 
a bad effect on a comrade’s spirits. A Russian soldier’s 
spirit does not rest on easily inflammable enthusiasm 
which cools quickly, like the courage of Southern 
nations; it is as difficult to inflame him as it is to de- 
press him. He.does not need scenes, speeches, war- 
cries, songs and drums; on the contrary, he needs 
quiet, order, and an absence of anything affected. 
In a Russian, a real Russian soldier, you will never 
find any bragging, swagger, or desire to befog or 
excite themselves in time of danger; on the con- 
trary, modesty, simplicity, and a capacity for seeing 
in peril something quite else than the danger, are the 
distinctive features of his character. I have seen a 
soldier wounded in the leg, who, the first instant, 
thought only of the hole in his new sheepskin cloak ; 
and an artillery outrider, who, creeping from beneath a 
horse that was killed under him, began unbuckling 
the girths to save the saddle. Who does not remem- 
ber the incident at the siege of Gergebél, when the 
fuse of a loaded bomb caught fire in the laboratory, 
and an artillery sergeant ordered two soldiers to take 
the bomb and run to throw it into the ditch, and how 
the soldiers did not run to the nearest spot, by the 
Colonel’s tent, which stood over the ditch, but took it 
farther on, so as not to wake the gentlemen asleep 
in the tent, and were consequently both blown to 
pieces. I remember also, how, in the expedition of 
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1852, something led a young soldier, while in action, 
to say he thought the platoon would never escape, 
and how the whole platoon angrily attacked him 
for such evil words, which they did not like even to 
repeat. And now, when the thought of Velentchotk 
must have been in the mind of each one, and when 
we might expect Tartars to come by stealth at any 
moment and send a volley at us, every one listened to 
Tchikin’s sprightly stories, and no one referred either 
to the day’s action, or to the present danger, or to 
the wounded man; as if it had all happened goodness 
knows how long ago, or had never happened at all. 
But it seemed to me that their faces were rather sterner 
than usual, that they did not listen to Tchikin so very 
attentively, and that even Tchikin himself felt he was 
not being listened to, but talked for the sake of talking. 

Maksimof joined us at the fire, and sat down beside 
me. Tchikin made room for him, stopped speaking, 
and started sucking at his pipe once more. 

«The infantry have being sending to the camp for 
vodka,’ said Maksimof after a considerable silence ; 
“they have just returned.” He spat into the fire. 
“The sergeant says they saw our man.” 

“Is healive?” asked Anténof, turning the pot. 

“ No, he’s dead.” 

The young recruit suddenly raised his head in the 
little red cap, looked intently for a minute over the 
fire at Maksimof and at me, then quickly let his head 
sink again and wrapped himself in his cloak. 

«There now, it wasn’t for nought that death had laid 
its hand on him when I had to wake him in the ‘ park’ 
this morning,” said Anténof. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Zhdanof, turning the smoulder- 
ing log, and all were silent. 
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Then, amid the general silence, came the report 
of a gun from the camp behind us, . Our drummers 
beat an answering tattoo. When the last vibration 
ceased Zhdanof rose first, taking off his cap. We all 
followed his example: 

Through the deep silence of the night rose an 
harmonious choir of manly voices :— 

“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done as in 
heaven so on earth. Give us day by day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation ; but deliver 
us from the evil one.” 


“We had a man in ’45 who was contused in the 
same place,” said Anténof, when we had put on our 
caps and again sat down by the fire. “We carried him 
about with us on a gun for two days—do you remem- 
ber Shevtchénko, Zhddnof—and then we just left him 
there under a tree.” 

At this moment an infantryman with tremendous 
whiskers and moustaches, carrying a musket and pouch, 
came up to our fire. 

“Give me a light for my pipe, comrades,” said he. 

“All right, smoke away: there’s fire enough,” 
remarked Tchikin. 

“I suppose it’s about Dargé! you are telling, com- 
rade,” said the infantry soldier to Anténof. 

“Yes, about Dargé in ’45,”” Anténof replied, 

The infantry-man shook his head, screwed up his 
eyes, and sat down on his heels near us. 


} Darg6, in the Térek Territory, was till 1845 the headquarters 
of Shémyl, the famous leader of the Caucasian hill-tribes in their 
prolonged resistance to Russia. 
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“Yes, all sorts of things happened there,’ he re- 
marked. 

«Why did you leave him behind?” I asked An- 
tonof. 

“He was suffering much with his stomach. As 
long as we halted it was all right, but as soon as 
we moved on he screamed aloud and asked for God’s 
sake to be left behind—but we felt it a pity. But 
when he began to give it us hot, killed three of our 
men from the guns and an officer besides, and we 
somehow got separated from our battery . . . It was 
such a go! We thought we should not get our guns 
away. It was muddy and no mistake!” 

«The mud was worst under the Jndéysky 1 Mountain,” 
remarked one of the soldiers. 

“Yes, it was there he got more worse! So we con- 
sidered it with Andshenka, that was an old artillery 
sergeant. ‘Now really he can’t live, and he’s asking for 
God’s sake to be left behind; let us leave him here.’ 
So we decided. There was a tree, such a branchy one, 
growing there. Well, we took some soaked hard-tack 
Zhdanof had, and put it near him, leant him against 
the tree, put a clean shirt on him, and said good-bye, 
—all as it should be—and left him.” 

«‘ And was he a good soldier?” 

«Yes, he was all right as a soldier,’ remarked 
Zhdanof. 

“ And what became of him God only knows,” con- 
tinued Anténof; “many of the likes of us perished 
there.” 

“What, at Dargé?” said the infantry-man, as he 
rose, scraping out his pipe, and again half-closing his 

1 The soldier miscalls the Andiysky chain of mountains 
‘Indéysky,’ apparently connecting them with India. 
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eyes and shaking his head; “all sorts of things hap- 
pened there.” 

And he left us. 

“And have we many men still in the battery who 
were at Dargé?” I asked. 

“Many? why, there’s Zhdanof, myself, Patsan, who is 
now on furlough, and there may be six others, not more.” 

“And why’s our Patsan holiday-making all this 
time ?” said Tchikin, stretching out his legs, and lying 
down with his head ona log. “I reckon he’s been away 
getting on for a year.” 

“And you, have you had your year at home?” I 
asked Zhdanof. 

“No, I did not go,” he answered unwillingly. 

“You see, it’s all right to go,” said Anténof, “if 
they’re well off at home, or if you are yourself fit to 
work ; then it’s tempting to go and they’re glad to 
see you.” 

“But where’s the use of going when one’s one of 
two brothers?” continued Zhdanof. “It’s all they can 
do to get their bread ; how should they feed a soldier 
like me? I’m no help to them after twenty-five 
years’ service. And who knows whether they’re alive 
still ?”’ 

“‘Haven’t you ever written ?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed! I wrote two letters, but never had 
an answer. Either they’re dead, or simply won’t write 
because they’re living in poverty themselves ; so where’s 
the good!” 

* And is it long since you wrote ?” 

“I wrote last when we returned from Dargo: ©. ; 
Won't you sing us ‘ The Birch-Tree’?” he said, turning 
to Anténof, who sat leaning his elbows on his knees 
and humming a song. 
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Antonof began to sing “ The Birch-Tree.” 

“This is the song Daddy Zhdanof likes most best 
of all,” said Tchikin to me in a whisper, pulling at 
my cloak. “Sometimes he right down weeps when 
Philip Antonitch sings it.” 

Zhdanof at first sat quite motionless, with eyes 
fixed on the glimmering embers, and his face, lit up by 
the reddish light, seemed very gloomy; then his jaws 
below his ears began to move faster and faster, and 
at last he rose, and spreading out his cloak, lay down 
in the shadow behind the fire. Either it was his 
tossing and groaning as he settled down to sleep, or 
it may have been the effect of Velentchouk’s death 
and of the dull weather, but it really seemed to me 
that he was crying. 

The bottom of the charred log, bursting every now 
and then into flames, lit up Anténof’s figure, with 
his grey moustaches, red face, and the medals on 
the cloak that he had thrown over his shoulders; or 
it lit up some one’s boots, head, or back. The same 
gloomy drizzle fell from above, the air was still full of 
moisture and smoke, all around were the same bright 
spots of fires, now dying down, and amid the general 
stillness came the mournful sound of Anténof’s song ; 
and when that stopped for an instant, the faint noctur- 
nal sounds of the camp—snoring, clanking of sentinels’ 
muskets, voices speaking in low tones—chimed in. 

“Second watch! Makatik and Zhdanof!” cried 
Maksimof. 

Antonof stopped singing. Zhdanof rose, sighed, 
stepped across the log, and went slowly towards the 
guns. 


June 15, 1855, 


MEETING A MOSCOW ACOUAINT- 
ANCE IN THE DETACHMENT 


(From the Caucasian Memoirs of Prince Nehlidof’) 


WE were out with a detachment. The work in hand 
was almost done, the cutting through the forest was 
nearly finished, and we were expecting every day to 
receive orders from headquarters to retire to the fort. 
Our division of the battery guns was placed on the 
slope of a steep mountain range which stretched down 
to the rapid little mountain river Métchik, and we 
had to command the plain in front. Occasionally, 
especially towards evening, on this picturesque plain, 
beyond the range of our guns, groups of unhostile 
mountaineers on horseback appeared here and there, 
curious to see the Russian camp, The evening was 
clear, quiet, and fresh, as December evenings usually 
are in the Caucasus. The sun was setting behind the 
steep spur of the mountain range to the left, and 
threw rosy beams on the tents scattered over the 
mountain side, on the moving groups of soldiers, 
and on our two guns, standing as if with out- 
stretched necks, heavy and motionless, on the earth- 
work battery close by. The infantry picket, stationed 
on a knoll to our left, was sharply outlined against the 
clear light of the sunset, with its piles of arms, the 
figure of its sentinel, its group of soldiers, and the 
smoke of its watch-fires. To the right and to the left, 
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half-way down the hill, white tents gleamed on the 
trodden black earth, and beyond the tents loomed the 
bare, black trunks of the plane forest, where axes con- 
tinually rang, fires crackled, and trees fell crashing down. 
On all sides the pale, bluish smoke rose in columns 
towards the blue, frosty sky. Beyond the tents, and 
on the low ground by the stream, with stampings 
and snortings trailed Cossacks, dragoons, and artillery 
drivers, returning from watering their horses. It was 
beginning to freeze; all sounds were heard with un- 
usual distinctness, and one could see far into the plain 
through the clear, rarified air. The groups of natives, 
no longer exciting the curiosity of our men, rode 
quietly over the light-yellow stubble of the maize 
fields. Here and there through the trees could be 
seen the tall posts of Tartar cemeteries, and the smoke 
of their Aouls.! 

Our tent was pitched near the guns, on a dry and 
elevated spot whence the view was specially extensive. 
By the tent, close to the battery, we had cleared a 
space for the games of Gorodki or Tchotshki. Here 
the attentive soldiers had erected for us rustic seats and 
a small table. Because of all these conveniences, our 
comrades the artillery officers, and some of the infantry, 
liked to assemble at our battery, and called this place 
«The Club.” 

It was a beautiful evening, the best players had 
come, and we were playing Gorodki.2 I, Ensign D., 

1 Aoidl, a village or settlement. 

2 Gorodki is a game in which short, thick, round sticks are 
arranged in certain figures within squares. Each side has its 
own square, and each player in turn throws a stick to try to 
clear out the enemy’s square. The side wins which accom- 
plishes this first with the six figures in which the little sticks 
are successively arranged, 
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and Lieutenant O. lost two games running, and to the 
general amusement and laughter of the onlooking 
officers, and of soldiers and orderlies who were watch- 
ing us from their tents, we twice carried the winners 
pickaback from one end of the ground to the other. 
Specially amusing was the position of the enormous, fat 
Lieutenant-Captain S., who, puffing and smiling good- 
humouredly, with his feet trailing on the ground, rode 
on the back of the small and puny Lieutenant O. But 
it was growing late. The orderlies brought three 
tumblers of tea without any saucers, for the whole six 
of us, and having finished our game we came to the 
rustic seats. Near them stood a short, bandy-legged 
man whom I did not know, dressed in a sheepskin 
coat, and with a large, white, long-woolled sheepskin 
cap on his head. As soon as we approached him he 
hesitatingly took off and put on his cap several times, 
and repeatedly seemed on the point of coming up to 
us but then stopped again. Having, I suppose, de- 
cided that he could no longer remain unnoticed, this 
stranger again raised his cap, and passing round us 
approached Lieutenant-Captain S. 

“Ah, Gouskantini! Well, what is it, old chap?” 
said S., still continuing to smile good-humouredly after 
his ride. 

Gouskantini, as S. called him, put on his cap at 
once, and pretended to put his hands in the pockets 
of his sheepskin coat ; but on the side which was turned 
to me I could see that it had no pocket, so that his 
little red hand remained in an awkward position. I 
tried to make up my mind what this man could be (a 
junker or a degraded officer?), and without noticing 
that my attention (the attention of an unknown 
officer) confused him, I looked intently at his clothing 
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and general appearance. He seemed to be about thirty. 
His small, round, grey eyes seemed to look sleepily and 
yet anxiously from under the dirty white wool which 
hung over his face from his shaggy cap. The thick, 
irregular nose between the sunken cheeks accentuated 
his sickly, unnatural emaciation. His lips, but slightly 
covered with thin, light-coloured moustaches, were 
continually in motion, as if trying to put on now 
one, now another expression. But all these expres- 
sions seemed unfinished ; his face still kept its one 
predominant expression of mingled fear and hurry. His 
thin, scraggy neck was enveloped in a green woollen 
searf partly hidden under his sheepskin coat. The coat 
was worn bare and was short; it was trimmed with 
dog’s fur round the collar and at the false pockets. 
He had checked greyish trousers on, and _ soldier’s 
boots with short unblacked tops. 

“‘ Please don’t trouble,” said I, when he again raised 
his cap, looking timidly at me. 

He bowed with a grateful look, put on his cap, 
and taking a dirty calico tobacco-pouch tied with 
a cord from his trousers pocket, began to make a 
cigarette. 

It was not long since I myself had been a junker ; an 
old junker, who could no longer act the good-humoured, 
attentive, younger comrade to the officers, and a junker 
without means. Understanding, therefore, all the 
wretchedness of such a position for a proud man no 
longer young, I felt for all who were in that state, and 
tried to discern their characters, and the degree and 
direction of their mental capacities, in order to be able 
to judge the extent of their moral suffering. This 
junker, or cashiered officer, judging by his restless look 


and the purposely varying expression of his face, 
Co) 
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seemed to be far from stupid, but full of self-love, and 
therefore very pitiable. 

Lieutenant-Captain S. proposed another game of Gor- 
odki, the losers, besides carrying the winners pickaback, 
to stand a couple of bottles of claret, with rum, sugar, 
cinnamon, and cloves to make mulled wine, which was 
very popular in our detachment that winter because of 
the cold weather. Gouskantini, as S. again called him, 
was also asked to join, but before beginning, evidently 
wavering between the pleasure this invitation gave him 
and fear of some kind, he led Lieutenant-Captain S. 
aside and whispered something into his ear. The 
good-natured Lieutenant-Captain slapped him on the 
stomach with the palm of his big, fat hand, and an- 
swered aloud, “Never mind, old chap, ll give you 
credit !”’ 

When the game was finished and, the side of the 
lower-grade stranger having won, he should have ridden 
on one of our officers, Ensign D., the latter blushed, 
turned aside to the seats, and offered the stranger 
some cigarettes by way of ransom. When the mulled 
wine had been ordered, and one could hear Nikita’s 
bustling arrangements in the orderlies’ tent, and 
how he sent a messenger for cinnamon and cloves, 
and could then see his back first here and then 
there, stretching the dirty sides of the tent,—we, 
the seven of us, sat down by the little table, 
drinking tea in turns out of the three tumblers, and 
looking out over the plain, which began to veil itself in 
evening twilight, while we talked and laughed over the 
different incidents of the game. The stranger in the 
sheepskin coat took no part in the conversation, per- 
sistently refused the tea I repeatedly offered him, and, 
sitting on the ground Tartar fashion, made cigarettes 
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one after the other out of tobacco dust and smoked 
them, evidently not so much for his own pleasure as 
to give himself an appearance of being occupied. 
When it was mentioned that a retreat was expected 
next day, and that perhaps we should have a fight, he 
rose to his knees, and addressing only Lieutenant- 
Captain S., said that he had just been at home with 
the Adjutant and had himself written out an order to 
move next day. We all were silent while he spoke, 
and, though he was evidently abashed, we made him 
repeat this communication—highly interesting to us. 
He repeated what he had said, adding, however, that 
at the time the order arrived, he was mith, and sat mith, 
the Adjutant, with whom he lived. 

“Mind, if you are not telling us a lie, old chap, I 
must be off to my company to give some orders for to- 
morrow, said Lieutenant-Captain S. 

“No. ... Whyshould? ... Isitlikely? ... Itis 
certain . . . ” began the stranger, but stopped suddenly, 
having evidently determined to feel hurt, frowned un- 
naturally, and muttering something between his teeth 
again began making cigarettes. But the dregs of 
tobacco dust that he could extract from his pouch being 
insufficient, he asked S. to favour him with the loan of a 
cigarette. We long continued among ourselves that 
monotonous military chatter familiar to all who have 
been on campaign. We complained ever in the same 
terms of the tediousness and duration of the expedition ; 
discussed our commanders in the same old way; and, 
just as often before, we praised one comrade, pitied an- 
other, were astonished that So-and-so won so much, 
and that So-and-so lost so much at cards, and so on, 
and so on. 

* Our Adjutant has got himself into a mess, and no 
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mistake,” said Lieutenant-Captain S. “ He always used 
to win when he was on the staff—whoever he sat down 
with he’d pluck clean—but now these last two months 
he does nothing but lose. He has not hit it off this 
campaign! I should think he’s lost 2000 roubles in 
money, and things for another 500: the carpet he won 
of Mothin, Nikitin’s pistols, the gold watch from Sada’s 
that Vorontséf gave him—have all gone.” 

«Serves him right,” said Lieutenant O.; “he gulled 
everybody ; it was impossible to play with him.” 

“He gulled everybody, and now he himself is 
gravelled,” and Lieutenant-Captain S. laughed good- 
naturedly. “Gouskéf, here, lives with him—the Ad- 
jutant nearly lost him at cards !—Really.—Am I not 
right, old chap?” he said, turning to Gouskof. 

Gouskof laughed. It was a pitifully sickly laugh 
which completely changed the expression of his face. 
This change suggested to me the idea that I had seen 
and known the man before; besides, Gouskof, his real 
name, was familiar to me. But how and when I had 
seen him I was quite unable to recollect. 

“Yes,” said Gouskéf, who kept raising his hand to 
his moustaches and letting it sink again without 
touching them, “Paul Dmitritch has been very unlucky 
this campaign: such a veine de malheur,” | he added, in 
carefully spoken but good French, and I again thought 
I had met, and even often met, him somewhere. “I 
know Paul Dmitritch well; he has great confidence in 
me,” continued he ; “we are old acquaintances—I mean 
he is fond of me,’ he added, evidently alarmed at his 
own too bold assertion of being an old acquaintance of 
the Adjutant. “ Paul Dmitritch plays remarkably well, 
but now it is incomprehensible what has happened to 


1 Run of ill-luck. 
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him ; he seems quite lost—la chance a tourné,” ! he said, 
addressing himself chiefly to me. 

At first we had listened to Gouskéf with conde- 
scending attention ; but as soon as he uttered this second 
French phrase we all involuntarily turned away from 
him. 

“T have played hundreds of times with him,” said 
Lieutenant O., “and you won’t deny that it is strange” 
(he put a special emphasis on the word “strange ’’), 
“remarkably strange, that I never once won even a 
twenty-kopéyka piece of him. How is it I win when 
playing with others?” 

“ Paul Dmitritch plays admirably: I have long known 
him,” said I. I had really known the Adjutant for 
some years; had more than once seen him playing for 
stakes high in proportion to the officers’ means, and 
had admired his handsome, rather stern, and ever 
imperturbably calm face, his slow, Little-Russian pro- 
nunciation, his beautiful things, his horses, his leisurely, 
Little-Russian disposition, and especially his ability to 
play with self-control—systematically and pleasantly. I 
confess that more than once, when looking at his plump, 
white hands, with a diamond ring on the first finger, as 
he beat my cards one after the other, I was enraged 
with this ring, with the white hands, with the whole 
person of the Adjutant, and evil thoughts concerning 
him rose in my mind. But on thinking matters over 
in cool blood I became convinced that he was simply a 
more sagacious player than all those with whom he 
happened to play. I was confirmed in this by the fact 
that when listening to his general reflections on gaming 
—how, having been lucky starting with a small stake, 
one should follow up one’s luck; how in certain cases 


1 The luck has changed. 
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one ought to stop playing; that the first rule was to 
play for ready-money, ete., etc.—it was clear that he 
always won simply because he was cleverer and more 
self-possessed than the rest of us. And it now appeared 
that this self-possessed, strong player had, in the de- 
tachment, lost completely: not only money, but other 
belongings as well—which among officers indicates the 
lowest depth of loss. 

« He was always devilish lucky when playing against 
me,’ continued Lieutenant O.; “I have sworn never to 
play with him again.” 

“What a queer fellow you are, old man!” said S., 
winking at me so that his whole head moved, while he 
addressed O.; “you have lost some 300 roubles to him 
—lost it, hav’n’t you?” 

“ More!” said the Lieutenant crossly. 

“And now you've suddenly come to your senses; 
but it’s too late, old chap! Every one else has long 
known him to be the sharper of our regiment,” said 
S., hardly able to refrain from laughter, and highly 
delighted at his invention. 

“ Here’s Gouskéf himself—he prepares the cards for 
him. That is why they are friends, old chap! . . .” And 
Lieutenant-Captain S, laughed good-humouredly so that 
he shook all over and spilt some of the mulled wine he 
held in his hand. A faint tinge of colour seemed to 
rise on Gouskof’s thin, yellow face; he opened his 
mouth repeatedly, lifted his hands to his moustaches 
and let them drop again to the places where his pockets 
should have been, several times began to rise but sat 
down again, and at last said in an unnatural voice, 
turning to S.— 

“ This is not a joke, Nicholas Ivanitch, you are saying 
such things !_ And in the presence of people who don’t 
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know me and who see me in a common sheepskin coat, 

. because...” His voice failed him, and again 
the little red hands with their dirty nails moved from 
his coat to his face; now smoothing his moustaches or 
hair, now touching his nose, rubbing his eye, or unneces- 
sarily scratching his cheek. 

« What’s the good of talking; every one knows it, old 
chap!” continued S., really enjoying his joke and not 
in the least noticing Gouskéf’s excitement. Gouskof 
again muttered something, and leaning his right elbow 
on his left knee in a most unnatural position, looked 
at S. and tried to smile contemptuously. 

“No,” said I, watching that smile, “I have not only 
seen him before, but have spoken with him somewhere.” 

“We must have met somewhere before,” I said to 
him when, under the influence of the general silence, 
S.’s laughter began to subside. 

Gousk6f’s mobile face suddenly brightened, and his 
eyes, taking for the first time a sincerely pleased ex- 
pression, turned to me. 

“Certainly; I knew you at once!” he began in 
French. “In 748 I had the pleasure of meeting you 
rather often in Moscow, at my sister Ivashin’s.” 

I apologised for not having recognised him in his 
present costume. He rose, approached me, and with 
his moist hand irresolutely and feebly pressed mine. 
Instead of looking at me, whom he professed to be so 
glad to see, he looked round in an unpleasantly boastful 
kind of way at the other officers. Either because he 
had been recognised by me who had seen him some 
years before in a drawing-room in a dress-coat, or 
because that recollection suddenly raised him in his 
own estimation, his face and even his movements, as it 
seemed to me, changed completely. They now ex- 
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pressed a lively intellect, childish self-satisfaction at 
the consciousness of that intellect, and a kind of 
contemptuous indifference. So that, I admit, not- 
withstanding the pitiful position he was in, my old 
acquaintance no longer inspired me with sympathy but 
with an almost inimical feeling. 

I vividly recalled our first meeting. In ’48, during 
my stay in Moscow, I often visited Ivdshin. We had 
grown up together and were old friends. His wife 
was a pleasant hostess and what is considered an amiable 
woman, but I never liked her. The winter I visited 
them, she often spoke with ill-concealed pride of her 
brother, who had lately finished his studies, and was, it 
seemed, among the best-educated and most popular 
young men in the best Petersburg society. Knowing 
by reputation Gouskof’s father, who was very rich and 
held an important position, and knowing his sister's 
leanings, I was prejudiced before I met Gouskéf. One 
evening, having come to see Ivashin, I found there a 
very pleasant-looking young man, not tall, in a black 
swallow-tail coat and white waistcoat and tie; but the 
host omitted to introduce us to one another. The 
young man, evidently prepared to go to a ball, stood 
hat in hand in front of Ivdshin, hotly but politely dis- 
puting about a mutual acquaintance of ours who had 
recently distinguished himself in the Hungarian cam- 
paign. He was maintaining that this acquaintance of 
ours was not at all a hero, or a man born for war, as was 
said of him, but merely a clever and well-educated man. 
I remember that I took part against Gouskéf in the 
dispute, and went to an extreme, even undertaking 
to show that intelligence and education were always 
in inverse ratio to bravery; and I remember how 
Gouskéf pleasantly and cleverly argued that bravery is 
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an inevitable result of intelligence and of a certain 
degree of development; with which view (considering 
myself to be intelligent and well-educated) I could not 
help secretly agreeing. I remember also how, at the 
end of our conversation, Ivashin’s wife introduced us to 
one another, and how her brother, with a condescending 
smile, gave me his little hand, on which he had not 
quite finished drawing a kid glove, and pressed mine 
in the same feeble and undecided manner as he did 
now. Though prejudiced against Gouskéf, I could not 
then help doing him the justice of agreeing with his 
sister that he really was an intelligent and pleasant 
young man, who ought to succeed in society. He was 
exceedingly neat, elegantly dressed, fresh-looking, and 
had self-confidently modest manners and a very youth- 
ful, almost childlike, appearance, which made one un- 
consciously forgive the expression of self-satisfaction and 
of a desire to mitigate the degree of his superiority over 
you, which his intelligent face, and especially his smile, 
always showed. It was reported that he had great 
success among the Moscow ladies that winter. Meeting 
him at his sister’s, I could only infer the amount of 
truth in these reports from the expression of pleasure 
and satisfaction he always wore, and from the indiscreet 
stories he sometimes told. We met some half-dozen 
times and talked a good deal, or, rather, he talked a 
good deal and I listened. He usually spoke French, in 
a very correct, fluent, and ornamental style, and knew 
how, politely and gently, to interrupt others in conver- 
sation. In general he treated me, and every one, rather 
condescendingly ; and, as always happens to me with 
people who are firmly convinced that I ought to be 
treated with condescension, and whom I do not know 
well, I felt that he was quite right in so doing. 
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Now, when he sat down beside me and gave me his 
hand of his own accord, I vividly recalled his former 
supercilious expression, and thought that he was not 
making a quite fair use of the advantages of his position, 
as one of inferior rank, in questioning me, an officer, in 
an offhand manner, as to what I had been doing all this 
time and how I came to be here. Though I answered 
in Russian every time, he always began again in French, 
in which it was noticeable that he no longer expressed 
himself as easily as formerly. About himself he only 
told me in passing that after that unfortunate and 
stupid affair of his (I did not know what this affair was, 
and he did not tell me) he had been three months 
under arrest, and was afterwards sent to the Caucasus 
to the N Regiment, and had now served three 
years as a private. 

“You would not believe,’ said he, in French, “ what 
I have suffered at the hands of the officer sets! It was 
lucky I formerly knew this Adjutant we have just been 
talking about: he is really a good fellow,’ he remarked 
condescendingly. “I am living with him, and it is, 
after all, some mitigation. Oui, mon cher, les jours se 
suivent, mais ne se ressemblent pas,’ } he added, but sud- 
denly became confused, blushed, and rose from his 
seat, having noticed that the Adjutant we had been 
talking about was approaching us. 

“Tt is such a consolation to meet a man like you,” 
whispered Gouskéf, as he was leaving my side; “there 
is very, very much I should like to talk over with you.” 

I told him I should be very glad, though I confess 
that, in reality, Gouskéf inspired me with an unsym- 
pathetic, painful kind of pity. 


1 Yes, my dear, the days follow, but do not resemble one 
another. 
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I foresaw that I should feel uncomfortable when 
alone with him, but I wanted to hear a good many 
things from him, especially how it was that, while his 
father was so wealthy, he was poor, as his clothes and 
habits showed. 

The Adjutant greeted us all except Gouskof, and sat 
down beside me where the latter had been. 

Paul Dmitritch, whom I had always known as a calm, 
deliberate, strong gambler and a moneyed man, was 
now very different from what he had been in the flour- 
ishing days of his card-playing. Heseemed to be ina 
hurry, kept looking round at everybody, and before 
five minutes were over, he, who always used to be re- 
luctant to play, now proposed to Lieutenant O. that 
the latter should start a ‘bank.’ 

Lieutenant O, declined under pretext of having his 
duties to attend to; his real reason being that, knowing 
how little money and how few things Paul Dmitritch 
still possessed, he considered it unwise to risk his three 
hundred roubles against the hundred or less he might 
win. 

“Ts it true, Paul Dmitritch,” said the Lieutenant, 
evidently wishing to avoid a repetition of the request, 
‘that we are to leave here to-morrow ?”’ 

«JT don’t know,” replied Paul Dmitritch, “but the 
orders are, to be ready! But really we'd better have a 
game: I would stake my Kabarda? horse.” 

“ No, to-day oe 

«The grey one. Come what may! Or else, if you 
like, we'll play for money. Well?” 

«Oh, but I—I would readily—you must not think—” 
began Lieutenant O., answering his own doubts, “but, 


1 Kabardé is a district in the Térek Territory of the Caucasus, 
and Kabardé horses are famous for their powers of endurance. 
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you know, we may have an attack or a march before 
us to-morrow, and I want to have a good sleep.” 

The Adjutant rose, and putting his hands in his 
pockets began pacing up and down. His face assumed 
the usual cold and somewhat proud expression which I 
liked in him. 

“Won't you have a glass of mulled wine?” I asked. 

“‘T don’t mind if I do,” he said, coming towards me. 

But Gouskéf hurriedly took the tumbler out of my 
hand and carried it to the Adjutant, trying at the 
same time not to look at him. But he did not notice 
one of the cords with which the tent was fastened, 
stumbled over it, and letting the tumbler drop, fell on 
his hands. 

“What a muff!” said the Adjutant, who had already 
stretched out his hand for the tumbler. Every one 
burst out laughing, including Gouskéf, who was rubbing 
his bony knee, which he could not have hurt in falling. 

“That’s the way the bear served the hermit,” con- 
tinued the Adjutant. “It’s the way he serves me 
every day! He has wrenched out all the tent-pegs 
stumbling over them.” Gouskéf, paying no heed to 
him, apologised, looking at me with a scarcely per- 
ceptible, sad smile, which seemed to say that I alone 
could understand him, He was very pitiable, but the 
Adjutant, his protector, seemed for some reason to be 
angry with his lodger, and would not let him alone. 

“Oh yes, he is a sharp boy, turn him which way you 
will.” 

“But who does not stumble over those pegs, Paul 
Dmitritch ?” said Gouskéf; “you yourself stumbled 
the day before yesterday.” 

“JT, old fellow, am not in the ranks; smartness is 
not expected of me.” 
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“He may drag his feet,” added Lieutenant-Captain 
S., “but a private must skip 2 

“What curious jokes!...” said Gouskéf, almost in a 
whisper, with eyes cast down. The Adjutant evidently 
did not feel indifferent to his lodger; he watched 
greedily every word he uttered. 

“ He'll have to be sent to the ambuscades again,” he 
said, addressing S., and winking towards the disgraced 
one. 

“ Well, then tears will flow again,” said S., laughing. 

Gouskoéf no longer looked at me, but pretended to 
be getting tobacco from the pouch which had been 
emptied long ago. 

“Get ready to go to the outposts, old chap,” said S., 
laughing, “the scouts have reported that the camp will 
be attacked to-night, so reliable lads will have to be 
told off.” 

Gouskéf smiled undecidedly, as if preparing to say 
something, and cast several imploring looks at S. 

“Well, you know I have been before, and I shall 
go again if I am sent,” muttered he. 

« Yes, and you'll be sent.” 

“Well, and ’'ll go. What of that?” 

“ Yes, just as you did at Argotin—ran away from the 
ambuscade and threw away your gun,” said the Adju- 
tant, and, turning away from him, began telling us 
about the order for the next day. 

It was true that the enemy was expected to fire at 
the camp in the night, and a movement of some sort 
was to take place next day. After talking on various 
subjects of general interest for a while, the Adjutant, as 
if he had chanced suddenly to recollect it, proposed to 
Lieutenant O. to have a little game. The Lieutenant 
quite unexpectedly accepted, and they went with S. 


”» 
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and the Ensign to the Adjutant’s tent, where a green 
folding-table and cards were to be found. The 
Captain, who was commander of our division, went to 
his tent to sleep, the other gentlemen also went away, 
and Gouskéf and I were left alone. 

I had not been mistaken ; I really felt uncomfortable 
alone with him, and I could not help rising and pacing 
up and down the battery. Gouskéf walked silently by 
my side, turning round hurriedly and nervously so as 
neither to lag behind nor pass before me. 

“JT am not in your way?” he said, in a meek, sad 
voice. As far as I could judge in the darkness his face 
seemed deeply thoughtful and melancholy. 

“ Not at all,” I answered, but as he did not begin to 
speak, and I did not know what to say to him, we 
walked a good while in silence. 

The twilight was now quite replaced by the darkness 
of night, but over the black profiles of the mountains 
the sheet-lightnings so common there in the evening 
flashed brightly. Above our heads tiny stars twinkled 
in the pale-blue, frosty sky, and the red flames of smok- 
ing watch-fires glared all around: the tents near us 
seemed grey, and the embankment of our battery a 
gloomy black. From the fire nearest to us, round 
which our orderlies sat warming themselves and talk- 
ing low, now and then a gleam fell on the brass of 
our heavy guns, and made visible the figure of the 
sentinel, as, with his cloak thrown over his shoulders, 
he walked with measured steps along the embank- 
ment. 

“You can’t think what a relief it is to me to talk to 
a man like you!” said Gouskéf, though he had not yet 
spoken to me about anything. “Only a man who has 
been in my position can understand it.” 
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I did not know what to answer, and again we were 
silent, though it was evident that he wished to speak out 
and I wished to hear him. 

** For what were you . . . What was the cause of your 
misfortune?” I asked at last, unable to think of any 
better way to start the conversation. 

“Did you not hear about that unfortunate affair 
with Meténin?” 

“Oh yes; a duel, I think. I heard some reference 
to it,’ I answered. ‘“ You see, I have been some time 
in the Caucasus.” 

« No, not a duel, but that stupid and terrible affair! 
I will tell you all about it if you have not heard it. It 
was that same year when you and I used to meet 
at my sister’s. I was then living in Petersburg. . But 
first I must tell you that I then had what is called une 
position dans le monde, and a tolerably lucrative, if not 
brilliant one. Mon pére me donnait 10,000 par an.2 In 
°49 I was promised a place in the embassy at Turin; 
an uncle on my mother’s side had influence and was 
always ready to give me a lift. It’s now a thing of the 
past. J’étais regu dans la meilleure société de Pétersbourg, 
je pouvais prétendre® to make a good match. I had 
learnt—as we all learnt at school; so that I pos- 
sessed no special education. It is true I read a good 
deal afterwards, mais j’avais surtout, you know, ce jargon 
du monde ; * and, whatever the cause, I was considered 
one of the leading young men in Petersburg. What 
raised me most in the general estimation, c’est ceite 


1 A position in the world. 

2 My father allowed me 10,000 roubles a year. 

3 J was received in the best society of Petersburg, and I could 
aspire... 

4 But in particular I spoke the society jargon. 
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liaison avec Mme. D | which was much talked of in 
Petersburg. But I was awfully young at the time, and 
set little value on these advantages. I was simply young 
and foolish. What more did I need? At that time in 
Petersburg that fellow Meténin had a reputation . . .” 
And Gouskéf continued in this manner to tell me the 
story of his misfortune, which, being quite uninterest- 
ing, I shall here omit. 

“Two months,” continued he, “I was under arrest 
and quite alone. I don’t know what did not pass 
through my mind in that time; but, do you know, 
when it was all over, when it seemed as if every link 
with the past was severed, it became easier for me. 
Mon pére, vous on avez entendu parler? for sure, he is a 
man with an iron will and firm convictions; z/ m’a dés- 
hérité,? and ceased all intercourse with me. According 
to his convictions it was the proper thing to do, and I 
do not blame him at all; 2 a dé conséquent.4 And I 
also did not take a step to induce him to change his 
mind. My sister was abroad. Mme. D was the 
only one who wrote to me when letters were allowed, 
and she offered me help; but you will understand that 
I could not accept it, so that I had none of those trifles 
which somewhat mitigate such a situation, you know— 
no books, no linen, no private food, nothing. Many, 
very many thoughts passed through my brain at that 
time, and I began to look at everything with other 
eyes ; for instance, all that noise and gossip about me 
in Petersburg society no longer interested or flattered 
me in the least ; it all seemed ridiculous. I felt I was 


1 Was that liaison with Mme. D x 

2 My father ; you will have heard him spoken of. 
3 He disinherited me. 

4 He has been consistent. 
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myself in fault; I had been careless and young and 
had spoilt my career, and my only thought was how 
to retrieve it. And I felt I had strength and energy 
enough to do it. After my arrest was over, I was, as I 
told you, sent to the Caucasus to the N Regiment. 

“7 thought that here, in the Caucasus,” he con- 
tinued, growing more and more animated, “ la vie de 
camp,' the simple, honest men with whom I should be 
in contact, the war, the dangers—all this would just 
suit my frame of mind, and I thought I should begin 
life anew. On me verra au feu®—people would like 
me, would respect me not for my name only; then I 
should receive a cross, become a non-commissioned 
officer, and at last be pardoned, and should return, 
el, vous savez, avec ce prestige du malheur/*® But quel 
désenchantement / You can’t think how I was mis- 
taken! . . . You know the officer set of our regiment?” 
He paused for some time, probably expecting me to 
say that I knew how bad the society of officers here is ; 
but I did not reply to him. I was disgusted that— 
on account, no doubt, of my knowing French—he 
should suppose that I ought to despise the officer set, 
which, on the contrary, I, having lived long in the 
Caucasus, had fully learnt to appreciate, and which I 
esteemed a thousand times more than the society 
Mr. Gouskof had left. I wished to tell him so, but 
his position restrained me. 

“In the N Regiment the officer set is a thousand 
times worse than here,” he continued—“J’espére que 
c'est beaucoup dire,°—so that you can’t imagine what it 


1 Camp life. 

2 | should be seen under fire. 

3 You know, with the prestige that misfortune gives. 
4 (But) what a disenchantment ! 

5 T hope that is saying a good deal. 
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is like! Not to mention the junkers and the soldiers 
—it is just awful! At first I was well received, that’s 
perfectly true, but afterwards, when they saw I couldn’t 
help despising them—when in those scarcely noticeable 
everyday relations, you know, they saw that I was a 
totally different sort of man, standing on a far higher 
level than they—they were exasperated with me, and 
began to retaliate by subjecting me to all kinds of 
petty indignities. Ce que j'ai eu a souffrir, vous ne vous 
faites pas une idée.1 Then, being obliged to associate 
with the junkers ; and, above all, avec les petits moyens que 
j avais, je manquais de tout,? 1 had only what my sister 
sent me. A proof of what I have suffered is that I, 
with my character, avec ma fierté, j ai écris & mon pere,? 
imploring him to send me something, however little. 
. . . I can understand how, after five years of such a 
life, one may become like our cashiered officer, Drémof, 
who drinks with the soldiers, and writes notes to all 
the officers begging them to lend him three roubles, 
and signs himself, ‘ Tout ad vous Dromof.’ One needs 
a character like mine in order not to sink quite into 
the mire in this terrible position.” He then walked 
silently by my side for a long time. “ Avez vous un 
papiros ?’’* he said at last. “Yes,... where had I 
got to? Oh yes, I could not stand it. I don’t mean 
physically, for although it was bad enough, and I suffered 
from cold and hunger and lived like a soldier, yet the 
officers still had a sort of regard for me. I still had a 
kind of prestige in their eyes. They did not send me 
to do sentry duty or drill. I could not have borne 


1 You can have no idea of what I had to suffer. 

2 With the small means I had, I lacked everything. 
3 With my pride, I wrote to my father. 

4 Have you a cigarette? 
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that. But morally I suffered terribly, and, above all, 
I could see no escape from this position. I wrote to 
my uncle imploring him to transfer me to this regi- 
ment, which is at least on active duty, and I thought 
that here Paul Dmitritch, qui est le fils de lintendant 
de mon pére,! would be of use to me. My uncle did 
this much for me, and I was transferred. After that 
other regiment, this seemed an assembly of courtiers. 
And Paul Dmitritch was here; he knew who I was, 
and I was capitally received—at my uncle’s request 
- . . Gouskof, vous savez. . . . But I noticed that these 
people, without education or culture, cannot respect a 
man nor show him respect, when he is not surrounded 
by an aureole of wealth and rank. I noticed how, 
little by little, when they saw that I was poor, their 
behaviour to me became more and more careless, and 
at last almost contemptuous. It is dreadful, but it is 
perfectly true. 

“Here I have been in action, have fought, on m’a 
vu au feu,”* he continued, “but when will it end? 
Never, I think! And my strength and energy are 
beginning to fail. And then, I had imagined Ja guerre, 
la vie de camp,’ but it turns out to be quite different 
from what I expected: dressed in a sheepskin, in 
soldier's boots, unwashed, you are sent to the outposts, 
and lie all night in a ditch with some Anténof or other 
who has been sent into the army for drunkenness, and 
at any moment you may be shot from behind a bush— 
you or Antonof, all the same. . . . That is not courage ! 
It is horrible. Cest affreux, ca tue.” 4 


1 Who is the son of my father’s steward. 
2 T have been seen under fire, 

® War, camp-life | 

4 It is dreadful, it is killing. 
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‘Well, but you may be made a non-commissioned 
officer for this expedition, and next year may become 
an ensign,” I said. 

“Yes, possibly. I was promised it; but that would 
be another two years, and it is very doubtful. And 
does any one realise what two such years mean ? Just 
imagine the life with this Paul Dmitritch : gambling, 
rough jokes, dissipation. .. . You want to speak out 
about something that has risen in your soul, but you 
are not understood, or you are laughed at. They talk 
to you not to communicate their thoughts, but to make 
a fool of you if possible. And it’s all so vulgar, coarse, 
horrid ; and all the time you feel you are a private— 
they always make you feel that. That is why you 
can’t imagine what a pleasure it is to talk d coeur ouvert : 
to a man like you!” 

I could not imagine what sort of a man I was sup- 
posed to be, and therefore did not know how to reply 
to him. 

“Will you have supper?” asked at this moment 
Nikita, who had approached unseen in the darkness, 
and who, I noticed, was not pleased at the presence 
of my visitor: “there’s nothing but dumplings and a 
little beef left.” 

« And has the Captain had his supper?” 

« He’s asleep long ago,’ said Nikita crossly. 

On my telling him to bring us something to eat and 
some véddka, he muttered discontentedly, and went 
slowly to his tent. However, after grumbling there a 
bit, he brought us a travelling-case, on which he placed 
a candle (round which he first tied a piece of paper 
to keep the wind off), a saucepan, a pot of mustard, a 
tin cup with a handle, and a bottle of védka-bitters. 


1 Quite frankly. 
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Having arranged all this, Nikita stood some time near 
us and watched with evident disapproval while Gouskéf 
and I drank some of the spirits. By the dim light of 
the candle shining through the paper, the only things 
one could see amid the surrounding darkness were the 
sealskin with which the travelling-case was covered, 
the supper standing on it, and Gouskéf’s face, his 
sheepskin coat, and the little red hands with which he 
took the dumplings out of the saucepan. All around 
was black, and only by looking intently could one 
discern the black battery, the equally black figure of 
the sentinel visible over the breastwork, the watch-fires 
around, and the reddish stars above. Gouskéf smiled 
just perceptibly in a sad and bashful way, as if it were 
awkward for him to look me in the eyes after his con- 
fession. He drank another cup of vddka, and ate 
greedily, scraping out the saucepan. 

“Yes, it must at any rate be some relief to you,” I 
remarked, in order to say something, “to be acquainted 
with the Adjutant; I have heard he is a very decent 
fellow.” 

“ Yes,’ answered he, “he is a kind-hearted man, 
but he can’t help being what he is; he can’t be a man: 
with his education one can’t expect it,” and he sud- 
denly seemed to blush. “ You noticed his coarse jokes 
to-day about the ambuscades.” And Gouskéf, in spite 
of my repeated efforts to stop the conversation, began 
to justify himself to me, and to demonstrate that he 
did not run away from the ambuscades, and that he 
was not a coward, as the Adjutant and Captain S. 
wished to imply. 

“As I told you,” he said, wiping his hands on his 
sheepskin, “ people of that kind can’t be considerate to 
a man who is a private and who has but little money: 
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that is above their strength. And these last five 
months, during which it has somehow happened that I 
have received nothing from my sister, I have noticed 
how they have changed towards me. This sheepskin I 
bought of a soldier, and which is so worn that there 
is no warmth in it (here he showed me the bare skirt 
of the coat), does not inspire him with sympathy or 
respect for my misfortunes, but only contempt which 
he is unable to conceal. However great my need, as, 
for instance, at the present time, when I have nothing 
to eat except the soldiers’ buckwheat, and nothing to 
wear,” he continued, seemingly abashed, and pouring 
out for himself yet another cup of vddka, “he does not 
think of offering to lend me any money, although he 
knows that I should certainly repay him, but he waits 
that I, in my position, should ask him for it. You 
understand what it would mean for me to have to go 
to him. Now, to you, for instance, I could say quite 
straight: Vous ées au dessus de cela, mon cher, je n'ai 
pas le sou.t And do you know,” said he, looking 
desperately into my eyes, “I tell you straight, I am 
now in terrible difficulties; Pouves-vous me préter dix 
roubles argent ?? My sister must send me something by 
the next mail, et mon pére . . .” 

“Oh, with pleasure,” said I, though, on the con- 
trary, it was painful and vexatious, especially because, 
having lost at cards the day before, I myself had only 
a little over five roubles, and they were in Nikita’s 
possession. “Directly,” I said, rising, “1 will go and 
get them from the tent.” 

“No, it will do later, xe vous dérangez pas.” ® 

' You are above that, my dear, I have not a halfpenny. 


2 Can you lend me ten roubles? 
® Do not trouble yourself. 
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But without listening to him, I crept into the closed 
tent where my bed stood, and where the Captain lay 
asleep. 

“ Alexéy Ivanitch, please lend me ten roubles till our 
allowances are paid,” said I to the Captain, shaking 
him. 

“ What! cleared out again? And it’s only yesterday 
you resolved not to play any more ! ” said the Captain, 
still half-asleep. 

“No, I have not been playing! But I want it— 
please lend it me.” 

“Makatuk!” shouted the Captain to his orderly, 
“get me the money-box and bring it here.” 

«Hush, not so loud,” I said, listening to Gouskof’s 
measured footsteps outside the tent. 

«What! . . . Why not so loud?” 

“Qh, that degraded fellow asked me for a loan. 
He’s out there.” 

« Tf [had known that, I would not have given it you,” 
remarked the Captain. ‘I have heard about him, 
he’s the dirtiest young scamp.” 

Still the Captain let me have the money all the 
same, ordered the money-box to be put away and the 
tent properly closed, and again repeating, “If I had 
known what it was for, I would not have given it you,” 
he wrapped himself, head and all, in his blanket. 
« Remember you owe me thirty-two now !” he shouted 
after me. 

When I came out of the tent Gouskéf was pacing 
up and down in front of the little seats, his short 
bandy-legged figure in the ugly cap with the long 
white wool, disappearing in the darkness and reappear- 
ing as he passed in and out of the candle-light. He 
pretended not to notice me. I gave him the paper- 
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money. He said “ Merci/” and crumpling it up he 
put it in his trousers-pocket. 

“IT suppose play is in full swing at Paul Dmitritch’s 
now !”’ he then began. 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“He plays so queerly, always @ rebour, and does not 
hedge. When you have luck it is all right, but then, 
when it goes against you, you may lose terribly. He 
isa proof of it. On this expedition he has lost more 
than fifteen hundred roubles, counting the things he has 
lost. And with what self-control he used to play for- 
merly. So that that officer of yours seemed even to 
doubt his honour.” 

“Oh, he did not mean anything. . . . Nikita, have 
we any Caucasian wine left ?’’ I asked, very much re- 
lieved by Gouskéf’s loquacity. Nikita grumbled again, 
but brought us the wine all the same, and again crossly 
watched Gouskéf emptying his cup. In Gouskéf’s 
manner the former nonchalance again became apparent. 
I wished him to go away, and thought he stopped only 
because he did not like going immediately after re- 
ceiving the money. I was silent. 

“ How could you, with means at your disposal and no 
necessity, de gaieté de cur! make up your mind to come 
and serve in the Caucasus? That is what I don’t 
understand,” he said. 

I tried to justify myself for this step that seemed to 
him so strange. 

“I can imagine how uncongenial to you also the so- 
ciety of these officers must be, men without an idea of 
education. It is impossible for you and them to under- 
stand one another. Why, you may live here for ten 
years, and except cards and wine, and talk about 

1 ¥rom light-heartedness, 
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rewards and campaigns, you will see nothing and hear 
nothing.” 

I did not like his being so certain that I shared his 
opinion, and I assured him with perfect sincerity that I 
was very fond of cards and wine, and of talks about 
campaigns, and that I did not wish for better comrades 
than those I had. But he would not believe me. 

“Oh, you do not really mean it,” he continued; “and 
the absence of women—I mean femmes comme il faut 1— 
is not that a terrible privation? I don’t know what I 
wouldn’t give if I could now transport myself into a 
drawing-room and take a peep, though but through a 
crack, at a charming woman.” 

He was silent a moment and drank another cup of 
wine. 

“Oh God, oh God! It is still possible we may some 
day meet again in Petersburg among men, live with 
human beings, with women.” 

He emptied the bottle and said: “Oh, pardon, perhaps 
you would have taken some more, I am so terribly 
absent-minded. And I’m afraid I have drunk too 
much, et je n'ai pas la téte forte? There was a time 
when I lived on the Morskdya® aw rez-de-chaussée.* I 
had a delightful little flat and furniture,—you know I 
had a knack for arranging things elegantly and not too 
expensively. It is true mon pére gave me the crockery, 
and plants, and excellent silver plate. Le matin je 
sortais,> then calls, at five o'clock réguliérement I went 
to dine with her, and often found her alone. 1 faut 


1 Genteel women. 

2 And I have not a strong head. 

% Morskéya—one of the best streets in Petersburg. 
4 On the ground floor. 

5 I went out in the morning. 
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avouer que c’état une femme ravissante!1 Did you not 
know her? Not at all?” 

“No,” 

“You know, there was so much of that womanliness 
about her, that tenderness, and then such love!.. . 
Oh God! I did not know how to value my happiness 
then. . . . Or when we returned from the theatre and 
had supper together, It was never dull in her company, 
toujours gaie, toujours aimante.2 Yes, I did not then 
foresee how rare a joy it was. Et j’ai beaucoup ad me 
reprocher® in regard to her. Je lai fait souffrir, et 
souvent *—I was cruel. Oh, what a delightful time it 
was! But I am wearying you.” 

“No, not at all,” 

“Then I will tell you about our evenings. I used to 
enter—oh, that staircase, I knew every plant-pot on it 
—the very door handle—all was so nice, so familiar to 
me—then the ante-room, and then her room . . . No, 
it will never, never, return! She writes to me even 
now; I can, if you like, even show you her letters. 
But I am no longer what I was—I am ruined, I am no 
longer worthy of her. . . . Yes, Iam completely ruined ! 
Je suis cassé.® I have neither energy nor pride; 
nothing, not even nobility . . . Yes, I am ruined! and 
no one will ever understand what I have suffered. 
Every one is indifferent. I amalost man! I can never 
rise again, because I have sunk morally . . . sunk into 
the mire... sunk...” And a real, deep despair 
sounded in his voice at that moment; he did not look 
at me, but sat motionless. 


1 It must be admitted that she was a delightful woman. 
2 Always gay, always loving. 

3 And I have much to reproach myself with. 

4 T have often made her suffer. 5 T am broken, 
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“Why give way to such despair?’ I said. 

«* Because I am vile; this life has destroyed me; all 
that was in me has perished. I no longer suffer 
proudly, but basely; I have no dignité dans le matheur.1 
I am insulted every moment, and I bear it all, and go 
to meet insults half-way. The mud a déteint sur moi.? 
I have become coarse myself, have forgotten what I 
knew, I can’t even speak French now, and I feel that I 
am base and despicable. I can’t fight in these surround- 
ings; it is impossible! I might perhaps have been a 
hero: give me a regiment, gold epaulets, and trum- 
peters ; but to march side by side with some uncivilised 
Antonof Bondarénko or other, and to think there is no 
difference between him and me, it is all the same 
whether I get killed or he does—that is the thought 
that is killing me. You understand how terrible it is 
that some ragamuffin may kill me, a man who thinks 
and feels, and that he might as well kill Anténof by 
my side, a creature indistinguishable from a brute ; and 
it is quite likely to happen that it is I who will be 
killed and not Anténof—it is always so, une fatalité for 
all that is lofty or good. I know they call me a coward. 
Granted that I am a coward. It is true I am a coward 
and cannot help it; but it is not enough that I am a 
coward, according to them I am also a beggar and a 
contemptible fellow. There, I have just begged money 
from you, and you have a right to despise me. No, 
take back your money,” and he held out to me the 
crumpled note, “I want you to respect me.” He 
covered his face with his hands and began to cry, and 
I did not in the least know what to say or do. 

“Don’t go on like that,” said 1; “you are too sen- 

1 Dignity in misfortune. 
2 Has stained me. 
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sitive ; you should not take things so much to heart: 
don’t analyse but look at things simply. You say 
yourself that you are a man of character; face your 
task, you have not much longer to suffer,” I said to him 
very incoherently, for I was excited both by feelings of 
pity and by a feeling of repentance at having allowed 
myself to condemn a man who was truly and deeply 
suffering. 

“Yes,” he began; “had I but once, since I came 
into this hell, heard a single word of advice, sympathy, 
or friendship—a single human word such as I hear 
from you—I might have borne everything calmly, have 
faced my task, and even behaved as a soldier; but now 
it is terrible. . . . When I reason sanely, I long for death. 
Why should I care for a life of dishonour, or for myself, 
who am dead to all that is good in life? But at the 
least sign of danger I can’t help craving for this vile 
life, and guarding it as if it were something very pre- 
cious, and I can’t, je ne puis pas,! master myself... 2% 
That is, I can,” he continued, after a moment’s pause ; 
“but it costs me too great an effort, a tremendous effort, 
when I am alone. When others are present, and in 
ordinary circumstances when going into action, I am 
brave enough,—j’ai fait mes preuves,2— because I have 
self-love and am proud—that is my fault—and in the 
presence of others . . . I say, let me spend the night 
with you; they'll be playing all night in our tent. I 
can sleep anywhere—on the ground.” 

While Nikita was making up a bed we rose and 
again, in the dark, began walking up and down the 
battery. Gouskdéf must really have had a very weak 
head, for after only a couple of cups of védka and two 
drinks of wine he was unsteady on his feet. When 


1 T cannot. 2 T have shown it, 
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we had walked away from the candle I noticed that he 
put the ten-rouble note, which he had held in his hand 
all through the foregoing conversation, back into his 
pocket, trying not to let me see it. He continued 
to say that he felt he might yet rise if he had a man 
like myself to take an interest in him. 

We were about to enter the tent to go to bed when 
suddenly a cannon-ball whistled over us and struck 
into the ground not far off. It was very strange: the 
quiet, sleeping camp, our conversation—and suddenly 
the enemy’s ball flying, God knows whence, right in 
among our tents: so strange that it was some time 
before I could realise what had happened. But one of 
our soldiers, Andréef, who was pacing up and down 
the battery on guard, came towards me. 

«“ He’s sneaked within range. There’s the place 
he fired from,” remarked he. 

«The Captain must be roused,” said I, and glanced 
at Gouskof. 

He had crouched nearly to the earth and stammered, 
trying to say something, “ This. . . this. . . is unple... 
this is . . . most. . . absurd.” He said no more, and 
I did not see how and where he suddenly vanished. 

In the Captain’s tent a candle was lit, and we 
heard him coughing, as he always did on waking; but 
he soon appeared, demanding the linstock to light his 
little pipe with. 

«“ What’s the matter, old man?” said he, smiling. 
«It seems I am to have no sleep to-night; first you 
come with your ‘ degraded fellow,’ and now it’s Shamyl. 
What are we going todo? Shall we answer or not? 
Nothing was mentioned about it in the orders ? 24 

« Nothing at all. There he is again,” said I; “and 
this time with two guns.” 
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And, in fact, before us, a little to the right, two fires 
were seen in the darkness like a pair of eyes, and then 
a ball flew past, as well as an empty shell—probably 
one of our own returned to us—which gave a loud and 
shrill whistle. The soldiers crept out of the neigh- 
bouring tents, and could be heard clearing their throats, 
stretching themselves, and talking. 

“Hear him a-whistlin’ through the fuse-hole just 
like a nightingale !” remarked an artillerist, 

“Call Nikita!”’ said the Captain, with his usual kindly 
banter. “ Nikita, don’t go hiding yourself; come and 
listen to the mountain nightingales.” 

“Why not, yr honour?” said Nikita, as he came 
up and stood by the Captain. “I have seen them 
nightingales and am not afraid of ’em; but there’s 
that guest who was here a moment ago drinking your 
wine, he cut his sticks soon enough when he heard 
"em; went past our tent like a ball, doubled up like 
some animal.” 

“ Well, some one must ride over to the Chief of Artil- 
lery,” said the Captain to me in a grave and authori- 
tative tone, “to ask whether we are to reply to the 
shots or not. We can’t hit anything, but we can shoot 
for all that. Be so good as to go and ask. Order a 
horse to be saddled, you'll get there quicker; take my 
Polkan if you like.” 

Five minutes later the horse was brought, and I 
started to find the Chief of Artillery. 

“ Mind, the watchword is pole,” whispered the care- 
ful Captain, “or you'll not be allowed to pass the 
cordon.” 

It was barely half a mile to where the Chief of 
Artillery was stationed. The whole way lay among 
tents. As soon as I had left the light of our own 
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watch-fires behind, it was so dark that I could not even 
see my horse’s ears,—only the watch-fires, which now 
seemed very near, now very far away, flickered before 
my eyes. Having given the horse the reins and let 
him take his own course for a little way, I began to 
distinguish the white, four-cornered tents and then 
the black ruts of the road, Half-an-hour later, after 
having asked my way some three or four times, twice 
stumbled over tent-pegs and been sworn at each time 
from within the tent, and after having been twice 
stopped by sentinels, I reached the Chief of Artillery 
at last. 

While on my way I heard two more shots fired at 
our camp, but they did not reach the place where the 
staff was stationed. The Chief of Artillery ordered 
not to fire, especially now that the enemy had ceased 
firing; so I returned, leading my horse and making 
my way on foot among the infantry tents. More than 
once, while passing a soldiers’ tent in which I saw a 
light, I slackened my pace to listen to a tale told by 
some wag, or to a book read out by some ‘ literate’ 
person, to whom a whole division listened, tightly 
packed inside and crowding outside the tent, and now 
and then interrupting the reader with their remarks ; 
or I caught merely some scrap of conversation about an 
expedition, about home, or about the officers. 

Passing one of the tents of the 3rd Battalion, I heard 
Gouskéf’s loud voice speaking very merrily and confi- 
dently. He was answered by young voices, not of 
privates but of gentlemen, as merry as his own. This 
was evidently a junker’s or sergeant-major’s tent. I 
stopped. 

“J have long known him,’ Gouskdf was saying. 
‘*When I was in Petersburg he often came to see 
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me, and IJ visited him. He belonged to very good 
society.” 

“ Whom are you talking about ?” asked a tipsy voice. 

«« About the Prince,’ answered Gouskéf. “ We are 
related, you know; more than that, we are old friends. 
You know, gentlemen, it is a good thing to have such 
an acquaintance. He is awfully rich, you see. A 
hundred roubles are nothing to him; so I’ve taken a 
little of him till my sister sends me some.” 

“ Well, then send ie 

“ Allright! ... Savélitch, old boy !” came Gouskof’s 
voice from the tent as he drew near to the entrance; 
“here you have ten roubles, go to the canteen and get 
two bottles of Kahetinsky. . . . What else, gentle- 
men? Speak up!” and Gouskéf, bare-headed and 
with hair dishevelled, reeled out of the tent. Throw- 
ing open his sheepskin and thrusting his hands into 
the pockets of his greyish trousers, he stopped at the 
entrance. Though he was in the light and I in the 
dark, I trembled with fear lest he should see me, and 
moved on, trying not to make a noise. 

“Who’s there?” shouted Gouskéf at me in a per- 
fectly tipsy voice. The cold air evidently had an effect 
on him. “ What devil is prowling about there with a 
horse ?” 

I did not reply, and silently found my way out on to 
the road. 


1856. 


TWO HUSSARS 
A STORY 


Earzy in the nineteenth century, in the days when 
there were no railways or macadamised roads, no gas- 
light, no stearine candles, no low couches with spring 
cushions, no unvarnished furniture, no disillusioned 
youths with eye-glasses, no liberal women-philoso- 
phers, nor any charming dames aux camélias, of whom 
there are so many in our times; in those naive days, 
when leaving Moscow for Petersburg in a coach or car- 
riage provided with a kitchenful of home-made pro- 
visions, one travelled for eight days along a soft, dusty, 
or muddy road, and had faith in chopped cutlets, in 
sleigh-bells and plain rolls; when in the long autumn 
evenings the tallow candles, around which family groups 
of twenty or thirty people gathered, had to be snuffed : 
when ballrooms were illuminated by candelabra with 
wax or spermaceti candles; when furniture was ar- 
ranged symmetrically; when our fathers were still 
young, and proved it not only by the absence of 
wrinkles and grey hair, but by fighting duels for the 
sake of a woman and by rushing from the opposite 
corner of a room to pick up a bit of a handkerchief 
dropped purposely or accidentally ; when our mothers 
wore short-waisted dresses and enormous sleeves, and 


decided family affairs by casting lots; when the charm- 
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ing dames aux camélias hid from the light of day—in 
the naive days of Freemasons’ lodges,! Martinists,? 
and Tugendbunds,? the days of Milorddovitches * and 
Davidofs® and Poushkins, a meeting of landed pro- 
prietors was held at the Government town of K é 
and the nobility® elections were over. 


I 


“Well, never mind, the saloon will do,” said a 
young officer wearing a fur cloak and hussar’s cap, 
who had just got out of a post-sledge and was enter- 
ing the best hotel in the town of K , 

“The meeting, your excellency, is enormous,” said 
the boots, who had already managed to learn from 
the Orderly that the hussar’s name was Count Tourbin, 
and therefore addressed him as “ your excellency.” 


1 Freemasonry in Russia was a secret movement, the original 
purpose of which was the moral perfecting of people on the 
basis of equality and universal brotherhood. Commencing as 
a mystical-religious movement in the eighteenth century, it 
became political during the reign of Alexander I., and was 
suppressed in 1822. 

2 The Martinists were a society of Russian Freemasons, 
founded in 1780, and named after the French theosophist, 
Louis Claud Saint-Martin. 

3 The Tugendbund was a German association, founded 1808, 
and suppressed on the demand of Napoleon in 1810, the purpose 
of which was to maintain the spirit of nationality. 

4M. H. Milorddovitch (1770-1825) distinguished himself in 
the war against the French, became General-Governor of Peters- 
burg, and was killed in the “December” mutiny of 1825, 

5 D. V. Davidof (1784-1839), a popular poet, and leader of a 
guerilla force in the war of 1812 ; he was a contemporary of A. 8. 
Poushkin (1799-1837), the greatest of Russian poets. 

6 The nobility, in the Russian sense of the word, includes not 
merely those who have titles, but all who in England would be 
called the gentry. 
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“The proprietress of Afrémovo with her daughters 
has said she will leave this evening, so No. 11 will be 
at your disposal as soon as they go,” continued the 
boots, stepping softly before the Count along the 
passage, and continually looking back. 

In the general saloon, at a little table under the 
blackened full-length portrait of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I., several men, probably belonging to the local 
nobility, sat drinking champagne, and at one side sat 
some travellers: tradesmen in blue, fur-lined cloaks. 

Entering the room and calling in Bliicher, a gigantic 
grey mastiff he had brought with him, the Count threw 
off his cloak, the collar of which was still covered with 
hoar-frost, called for védka, sat down in his blue satin 
Cossack jacket at the table, and entered into conversa- 
tion with the gentlemen sitting there. 

The handsome, open countenance of the new-comer 
immediately predisposed them in his favour, and they 
offered him a glass of champagne. The Count first 
drank a glass of vddka, and then ordered another 
bottle of champagne to treat his new acquaintances. 
The sledge-driver came in to ask for a tip. 

“Sashka!’’ shouted the Count, “give him some- 
thing.” 

The driver went out with Sdshka, but came back 
again with the money in his hand. 

“Look here, y’r ’xelence, haven’t I done my very 
best for yr honour? Didn’t you promise me fifty 
kopéykas, and he’s only given me twenty-five.” 

«Sashka, give him a rouble.” 

Sashka cast down his eyes and looked at the driver’s 
feet. 

“ He’s had enough!” he said, ina bass voice. ‘“ And 
besides, I have no more money.” 
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The Count drew from his pocket-book the two five- 
rouble notes which were all that was in it, and gave 
one of them to the driver, who kissed his hand and 
went off. 

«J’ye run it pretty close!”’ said the Count. “These 
are my last five roubles.” 

“Real hussar fashion, Count,” said one of the 
nobles, who from his moustache, voice, and a certain 
energetic freedom about the legs, was evidently a 
retired cavalryman. ‘Are you staying here some time, 
Count?” 

«JT must get some money. I should not have stayed 
here at all but for that. And there are no rooms to be 
had, devil take them, in this cursed pub.” 

« Allow me, Count,’ said the cavalryman, “ will 
you not join me? My room is No. 7... . If you do 
not mind, just for the night. And then you'll stay a 
couple of days with us? It happens that the Maréchal 
de la Noblesse is just giving a ball to-night. You would 
make him very happy by going.” 

“Yes, Count, do stay,” said another, a handsome 
young man. “You have surely no reason to hurry 
away! You know this only comes once in three years 
—the elections, I mean. You should at least have a 
look at our young ladies, Count!” 

«Sashka, get my clean linen ready; I am going to 
the bath,” said the Count, rising, “and from there per- 
haps I may run in to the Marshal’s.” 

Then, having called the waiter and whispered some- 
thing to him, to which the latter answered with a smile, 
“ That can all be managed,” he went out. 

“So Tl order my trunk to be taken to your room, 
old fellow,” shouted the Count from the passage. 

« Please do, I shall be most happy,” replied the 
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cavalryman, running to the door; “No, 7 — don’t 
forget.” 

When the Count’s footsteps could no longer be 
heard, the cavalryman returned to his place, and sit- 
ting close to one of the group, a Government official, 
and looking him straight in the face with smiling eyes, 
he said— 

“Tt is the very man, you know.” 

“Not?” 

“JT tell you it is; it is the very same duellist hussar 
—the famous Totirbin. He knew me, I bet you any- 
thing—he knew me, Why, he and I went on the 
spree for three weeks without a break when I was at 
Lebedyani! for remounts. There was one thing—he 
and I did together. . . . He’s a fine fellow, eh?” 

“ A splendid fellow. And so pleasant in his manner! 
Doesn’t show a grain of —what d’you call it ?” answered 
the handsome young man. “ How quickly we became 
intimate. . . . He’s not more than twenty-five, is he?” 

“Oh no, that’s what he looks, but he is more than 
that. One has to get to know him, you know. Who 
eloped with Migotinova? He. It was he killed 
Sablin. It was he dropped Matnéf out of the window 
by the legs. He won 300,000 roubles of Prince 
Néstorof. He is a regular dare-devil, you know: a 
gambler, a duellist, a seducer, but a jewel of an hussar 
—a real jewel. The rumours that are afloat about us 
are nothing—if any one knew what a true hussar is ! 
Ah yes, those were times !”’ 

And the cavalryman told his interlocutor of such a 
spree with the Count in Lebedydni, as not only never 
had, but never even could have taken place. 


1 A town in the Tambéf Government, noted for its horse 
fair. 
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It could not have done s0, first because he had never 
seen the Count till that day and had left the army two 
years before the Count entered it; and secondly, 
because the cavalryman had never really served in 
the cavalry at all, but had for four years been the 
humblest of junkers in the Beléfsky Regiment, and had 
retired as soon as ever he became ensign. But ten 
years ago he had inherited some money and had 
really been in Lebedydni, where he squandered 
700 roubles with some officers who were there for 
remounts. He had even gone so far as to have an 
Uhlan uniform with orange facings made, meaning to 
enter an Uhlan regiment. This desire to enter the 
cavalry, and the three weeks spent with the remount 
officers at Lebedydni, remained the brightest and 
happiest memories of his life ; so that he transformed 
the desire, first into a reality and then into a re- 
miniscence, and came to believe firmly in his past as a 
cavalry officer—all of which did not hinder him from 
being, both as to gentleness and honesty, a most 
worthy man. 

«©Yes, those who have never served in the cavalry 
will never understand us fellows.” 

He sat down astride a chair, and thrusting out his 
lower jaw began to speak in a bass voice. “One used 
to ride at the head of one’s squadron: under you not a 
horse, but the devil incarnate, prancing al] about, and 
you just sit in devil-me-care style. The squadron 
commander rides up to review: ‘ Lieutenant, he says, 
‘if you please, we can’t get on without you—lead 
the squadron to parade. ‘All right,’ you say, and 
there you are; you turn round, shout to your mous- 
tached fellows. ... Ah, devil take it, those were 
times !”” 
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The Count returned from the bath very red and with 
wet hair, and went straight to No. 7, where the cavalry- 
man was already sitting in his dressing-gown, smoking 
a pipe and considering with pleasure, and not without 
some apprehension, the happiness that had befallen him 
of sharing a room with the celebrated Tourbin. “Now, 
supposing,” he thought, “that he suddenly takes me, 
strips me naked, drives with me to the town gates and 
puts me in the snow, or .. . tars me, or simply .. . 
But no,” he consoled himself, “he won’t do it to a 
comrade.” 

« Sashka, feed Bliicher!” shouted the Count. 

Sashka, who had taken a tumbler of vddka to refresh 
himself after the journey, and was decidedly tipsy, 
came in. 

“What, already! You've been drinking, rascal ! 
. » » Feed Bliicher!” 

“He won’t starve anyhow; see how sleek he is!” 
answered Sashka, stroking the dog. 

«Silence! Be off and feed him!” 

“You want the dog to be fed, but when a man 
drinks a glass you reproach him.” 

«Hey! Ill thrash you!” shouted the Count, in a 
voice that made the window panes rattle and frightened 
even the cavalryman a bit. 

“You should ask if Sdshka has yet had a bite to- 
day! Yes, beat me, if you think more of a dog than 
of a man,” muttered Sadshka. 

But here he received such a terrible blow in the face 
from the Count’s fist, that he fell, knocked his head 
against the partition, and, clutching his nose, fled from 
the room and fell on a settee in the passage. 

“He’s knocked my teeth out,” grunted Sashka, 
wiping his bleeding nose with one hand, while with 
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the other he scratched the back of Bliicher, who was 
licking himself. “He’s knocked my teeth out, Bluchy, 
but still he’s my Count, and I’d go through fire for 
him—I would! Because he—is my Count; do you 
understand, Bluchy? Want your dinner, eh? . 

After lying still for a while, he rose, fed the dog, 
and then, almost sobered, went in to wait on his 
Count, and to offer him some tea. 

“J shall really feel hurt,’ said the cavalryman 
meekly, as he stood before the Count, who was lying on 
the cavalryman’s bed with his legs up against the parti- 
tion. “ Yousee, I also am an old army man, and, I may 
say, a comrade. Why should you borrow from any one 
else when I shall be delighted to lend you a couple of 
hundred roubles? I have not got them just now, only 
a hundred roubles, but I'll get the rest to-day. You 
would really hurt my feelings, Count !”’ 

«Thank you, old man,” said the Count, instantly 
discerning what kind of relations had to be established 
between them, and slapping the cavalryman on the 
shoulder: “Thanks! Well then, we'll go to the ball 
if it is to be so. But what are we to do now? Tell 
us what you have in your town. What pretty girls? 
What men game for a spree? What gaming?” 

The cavalryman explained that there would be an 
abundance of pretty creatures at the ball, that Kolhof, 
who had been re-elected Captain of Police, was the 
best hand at a spree, only he lacked the true hussar go 
—otherwise he was a good sort of chap; that the 
Ilushkin gipsy chorus had been singing in the town 
since the elections began, Styéshka leading, and that 
everybody meant to go to hear them after leaving the 
Marshal’s that evening. 

« And there is a devilish lot of card-playing too,’ he 
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went on; “ Louhnof, who is staying here to break his 
journey, plays for ready-money, and Ily{n, an Uhlan 
cornet, who has room No. 8, has lost a lot. They have 
already begun in his room. They play every evening. 
And what a fine fellow that Ilyin is! I tell you, 
Count, he’s not mean—he would give away his last 
shirt.” 

“ Well then, let us go to his room. Let us see what 
sort of people they are,’’ said the Count. 

“Yes, do, pray do. They will be devilish glad.” 

J 


II 


The Uhlan cornet, Ilyin, had not been long awake. 
The evening before he had sat down to cards at eight 
o'clock, and had lost pretty steadily for fifteen hours on 
end—till eleven in the morning. He had lost a con 
siderable sum, but did not know exactly how much, 
because he had about 3000 roubles of his own, and 
15,000 service-money which had long since got mixed 
up with it, and he feared to count lest he should 
find his forebodings confirmed that some of the 
Government money was already missing. It was 
nearly noon when he fell asleep, and he had slept 
that heavy, dreamless sleep which comes only to a 
very young man, and after a heavy loss. Waking at 
six o'clock (just at the time when Count Tourbin 
arrived at the hotel), and seeing the floor all around 
strewn with cards and bits of chalk, and _ the 
chalk-marked tables in the middle of the room, he 
recalled with terror last night’s play, and the last card, 
a knave on which he lost 500 roubles; but not yet 
quite convinced of the reality of all this, he drew his 
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money from under his pillow and began to count. He 
recognised some notes which had passed from hand to 
hand several times with ‘corners’ and ‘transports,’ 
and he recollected the whole course of the game. He 
had none of his own 3000 roubles left, and some 2500 
Government money were also gone. 

The Uhlan had been playing for four nights running. 

He had come from Moscow, where the service-money 
had been entrusted to him, and he had been detained 
at K by the superintendent of the post-house on 
the pretext that there were no horses, but really 
because the latter had an agreement with the hotel- 
keeper to detain all travellers a day. The Uhlan, 
a bright young lad, who had just received 3000 roubles 
from his parents in Moscow for his equipment on 
entering his regiment, was glad to spend a few days 
in the town of K at election time, and hoped to 
thoroughly enjoy himself. He knew one of the landed 
gentry there who had a family, and he was thinking of 
looking them up and flirting with the daughters, when 
the cavalryman turned up to make his acquaintance. 
That same evening, without any evil intent, the 
cavalryman introduced him to his other acquaintances, 
Lothnof and other gamblers, in the general saloon, or 
common room, of the hotel. And ever since then the 
Uhlan had been playing cards, not asking at the 
station for horses, much less going to visit his acquaint- 
ance the landed proprietor, nor even leaving his room 
for four days. 

Having dressed and had some tea, he went to the 
window. He felt he would like to go for a stroll, to 
get rid of the gaming recollections that haunted him. 
He put on his cloak and went out into the street. The 
sun was already hidden behind the white, red-roofed 
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houses, and it was getting dusk. It was warm for winter. 
Large, wet snowflakes were slowly falling into the muddy 
street. Suddenly, at the thought that he had slept all 
through the day now ending, a feeling of intolerable 
sadness came over him. 

“ This day, now past, can never be brought back,” 
he thought. 

“JT have ruined my youth!” he suddenly said to 
himself, not because he really thought he had ruined 
his youth—he did not even think about it—but the 
phrase just happened to come into his head. 

« And what am IJ to do now?” thought he: “ borrow 
of some one and leave?” A lady passed him along the 
pavement. “ There’s a stupid woman,” thought he, for 
some unknown reason. “There’s no one to borrow 
of ... I have ruined my youth!” He came to the 
bazaar. A tradesman in a fox-fur cloak stood at the 
door of his shop touting for customers. “If I had not 
taken that eight I should have recovered my losses.”’ 
An old beggar-woman followed him whimpering. 
«“ There’s no one to borrow from.” Some man or 
other drove past in a bearskin cloak ; a policeman was 
standing at his post. ‘What could one do unusual? 
Shoot at them? No, it’s dull... . I have ruined my 
youth! . . . Ah, there are fine horse-collars and. trap- 
pings hanging there. There now, if one could get 
into a troyka:1 ‘Gee-up, beauties!’ . . . I'll go back. 
Lothnof will come soon, and we'll play.” 

He returned to the hotel and again counted his 
money. No, he had made no mistake when he first 
counted: there were still 2500 roubles of Govern- 
ment money missing. “I'll stake 25 roubles on the 


17? 


1 A tréyka is a three-horse sledge, or, more correctly, a team 
of three horses. 
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first card, then make a ‘corner’... 7-fold it, 15- 
fold, 30, 60 . . . 3000 roubles. Then I’ll buy the horse- 
collars and be off. He won’t give me a chance, the 
rascal! I have ruined my youth!” 

That is what was going on in the Uhlan’s head 
when Lothnof really entered the room. 

«Well, have you been up long, Michael Vasilitch ? ‘t 
asked Lothnof, slowly removing the gold spectacles 
from his skinny nose, and carefully wiping them with 
a red silk handkerchief. 

“No, I’ve only just got up—I slept uncommonly 
well.” 

“Some hussar or other has arrived; he is staying 
with Zavalshévsky—did you know ?”’ 

‘No, I didn’t. But how’s it no one else has 
turned up?” 

«They must have gone into Prydhin’s. They'll be 
here directly.” 

And, sure enough, a little later the room was 
entered by a garrison officer who always followed 
Lothnof, a Greek merchant with an enormous brown, 
hooked nose and sunken black eyes, and a fat, puffy 
squire and distiller, who played whole nights, always 
staking ‘ simples’ of half-a-rouble each. 

They all wished to begin playing as soon as possible, 
but the principal players, and especially Louhnof, who 
was telling about rascality in Moscow in an exceed- 
ingly calm manner, said nothing about that subject. 

« Just fancy,’ he said, “a city like Moscow, the 
historic capital, the chief town, and men go about 
there with crooks, dressed up like devils, frighten 
stupid people and rob the passers-by,—and_there’s 
an end of it. What are the police about? That’s 
the question.” 
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The Uhlan listened attentively to the story about 
the robbers, but when a pause came he rose and 
quietly ordered cards to be brought. The fat squire 
was the first to speak out. 

“TI say, gentlemen, why lose precious time? If 
we mean business, let us begin.” 

“Yes, you walked off with a pile of half-roubles 
last night, so you like it,” said the Greek. 

“Tt is about time,’ said the garrison officer. 

Ilyin looked at Lothnof. lLothnof, looking him 
straight in the eyes, quietly continued his story about 
robbers dressed up as devils with claws. 

“ Will you take the bank?” asked the Uhlan. 

“Is it not too early?” 

* Beléf!” shouted the Uhlan, blushing for some 
unknown reason, “bring me some dinner—I have 
not had anything to eat yet, gentlemen—and a bottle 
of champagne and some cards.” 

At this moment the Count and Zavalshévsky 
entered. It turned out that Tourbin and Ilyin be- 
longed to the same division. They took to one 
another at once, clinked glasses, drank champagne 
together, and were on intimate terms in five minutes. 
The Count seemed to like Ilyin very much; he 
looked smilingly at him and teased him about his 
youthfulness. 

«“There’s an Uhlan of the true sort!” said he. 
« What moustaches,—dear me, what moustaches !” 

Even what little fluff there was on Ilyin’s cheek 
was quite white. 

«T suppose you are going to play?” said the Count: 
“Well, I wish you luck, Ilyin! I should think you 
are a master at it,” he added, with a smile. 

«Yes, they mean to start,” said Lothnof, tearing 
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open a pack of cards, “and you, Count, won't you 
join us?” 

“No, not to-day. I should clear you all out ifd 
did. When I begin ‘cornering’ in earnest the bank 
begins to crack! But I have nothing to play with—I 
was cleaned out at a station near Volotchdk. I met 
some infantry fellow there with rings on his fingers— 
some sharper, I should think—and he plucked me 
clean.” 

«“ Why, how long were you at that station?” asked 
Tlyin. 

«‘] sat there for twenty-two hours. I shall re- 
member that cursed station! And the superintendent 
won’t forget me either .. .” 

« How’s that ?” 

«1 drive up, you know; out rushes the superin- 
tendent, with a regular brigand’s rascally phiz. ‘No 
horses,’ says he. Now, I must tell you, I make it a 
rule: if there are no horses I don’t take off my cloak, 
but go into the superintendent’s own room—not into 
the public room, but into his private room—and I have 
all the doors and windows opened, on the ground that 
it’s smoky. Well, I did just the same there. And 
you remember what frosts we've had, down to twenty 
degrees! The superintendent began to reason, I 
punched his head. There was an old woman there, 
girls and women; they kicked up a row, caught up 
their pots and pans and were rushing off to the 
village . . . I went to the door, and said, ‘Let me 
have horses and I’ll be off; if not, no one goes out: 
I'll freeze you all!’” 

«That’s an infernally good plan!” said the puffy 


1 Twenty degrees of cold Réaumur, or thirteen below zero 
Fahrenheit. 
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squire, rolling with laughter ; “ it’s the way they freeze 
out cockroaches . . .” 

“ But I did not watch carefully, and the superin- 
tendent made off with all the women. Only one old 
woman remained in pawn on the top of the stove; 
she kept sneezing and saying her prayers. Afterwards 
we began negotiating; the superintendent came and, 
from a distance, began persuading me to let the old 
woman go, but I set Bliicher at him a bit. Bliicher’s 
splendid at tackling superintendents! But the rascal 
did not let me have horses until the next morning. 
Then that infantry fellow came along. I joined him 
in the other room, and we began to play. You have 
seen Bliicher? . . . Bliicher! . . . Whew!” 

Bliicher rushed in. The players condescendingly 
paid him some attention, though it was evident they 
wished to attend to quite other matters. 

«But why don’t you play, gentlemen? Please don’t 
let me prevent you. I am a chatterbox, you see,” 
said Tourbin. “ Play is play, whether one likes it or 
not.” 


III 


Lothnof drew the two candles nearer to himself, 
took out a large brown pocket-book full of paper 
money, and slowly, as if performing some rite, opened 
it out on the table, drew forth two one-hundred-rouble 
notes and put them under the cards. 

“Two hundred for the bank, the same as yesterday,” 
said he, arranging his spectacles and opening a pack of 
cards. 

“Very well,” said Iyin, continuing his conversation 
with Tourbin without looking at Louhnof, 
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The game! started. Lothnof dealt the cards with 
machine-like precision, stopping now and then and de- 
liberately jotting something down, or looking severely 
over his spectacles and saying in low tones, “ Pass 
up!” The fat squire spoke louder than any one else, 
audibly deliberating with himself, and wetting his 
plump fingers as he bent down the corners of the 
cards. The garrison officer silently and neatly noted 
the amount of his stake on his card, and bent down 
small corners under the table. The Greek sat beside 
the ‘banker’ and watched the game attentively with 
his black, sunken eyes, and seemed to be waiting 
for something. Zavalshévsky, standing by the table, 
would suddenly begin to fidget all over, take a red 
or blue bank-note2 out of his trousers pocket, lay 
a card on it, slap it with his palm and say, “ Little 
seven, pull me through!” Then he would bite his 
moustache, step from foot to foot, and keep fidgeting 
until his card was dealt. Ilyin sat eating veal and 
cucumbers, which were placed beside him on the 
horsehair sofa, and, hastily wiping his hands on his 
coat, laid down card after card. Totrbin, who at first 
sat on the sofa, quickly saw how things stood. 


1 The gaming referred to was called shtos. The ‘players’ 
selected cards for themselves from packs on the table, and put 
their stakes on or under their cards. The ‘banker’ had a 
pack from which he dealt to right and left alternately. Cards 
dealt to the right won for him; those dealt to the left won for 
the ‘players.’ ‘Pass up’ was a reminder to the players to hand 
up stakes due to the ‘bank.’ ‘Simples’ were single stakes. By 
turning down ‘corners’ of his card a player increased his stake 
two or three-fold. A ‘transport’ increased it six-fold. Shtos 
has now been replaced by newer forms of gambling. 

2 The five-rouble note was blue and the ten-rouble note was 
red, 
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Lothnof did not look at or speak to the Uhlan ; only now 
and then his spectacles would turn for a moment towards 
the Uhlan’s hand, but most of the latter’s cards lost. 

“ There, now, I should like to kill that card,” said 
Lothnof of a card the fat squire, who was staking half- 
roubles, had put down. 

“You kill Ilyin’s, never mind me!” remarked the 
squire. 

And, really, Ilyin’s cards lost more often than any of 
the others. He would tear up the losing card ner- 
vously under the table, and choose another with trem- 
bling fingers. Tourbin rose from the sofa and asked 
the Greek to let him sit by the ‘banker.’ The Greek 
moved to another place and gave his chair to the 
Count, who began watching Louhnof’s hands atten- 
tively, not taking his eyes off them. 

“Tlyin,” he suddenly said, in his usual voice, which 
quite unintentionally drowned all others, “why do you 
repeat the same card? You don’t know how to play.” 

“It’s all the same how one plays.” 

“That way you'll be sure to lose. Let me play for 
you.” 

“No, please excuse me. I always do it myself. 
Play for yourself if you like.” 

“I said I should not play for myself, but I should 
like to play for you. I am vexed that you are losing.” 

“‘T suppose it’s my fate.” 

The Count was silent, but putting his elbows on the 
table, again gazed intently at the ‘banker’s’ hands. 

“ Abominable!” he suddenly said, in a loud, long- 
drawn tone. 

Lothnof glanced at him. 

“ Abominable, quite abominable!” he repeated, still 
louder, looking straight into Lothnof’s eyes. 

R 
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The game continued. 

“Very bad!” again said Tourbin, just as Lothnof 
‘beat’ a large card of Ilyin’s. 

«What is it you don’t like, Count?” inquired the 
‘banker,’ with polite indifference. 

«This !—that you let Ilyin have his ‘simples,’ and 
beat his ‘corners.’ That’s what is bad.” 

Lothnof made a slight movement with his brows and 
shoulders, expressing the advisability of submitting to 
fate in everything, and continued to play. 

« Bliicher! Whew!” shouted the Count, rising. “ At 
him!” he added quickly. 

Bliicher, bumping his back against the sofa as he 
leapt from under it and nearly knocking the garrison 
officer over, ran to his master and growled, looking 
round on every one and moving his tail as if asking, 
“Who is misbehaving here, eh?”’ 

Lothnof laid down his cards and moved to one side 
with his chair. 

“One can’t play like that,’ he said. “I hate dogs. 
What kind of game is it when one brings in a whole 
pack of hounds ?”’ 

«And especially dogs like that. I believe they are 
called ‘leeches,’”’ chimed in the garrison officer. 

“Well, are we going to play or not, Michael Vasi- 
litch ?” said Louhnof to their host. 

«Please don’t interfere with us, Count,” said Ilyin, 
turning to Tourbin. 

“Come here a minute,’ said Tourbin, taking 
Ilyin’s arm and stepping behind the partition with 
him. 

The Count’s words, spoken in his usual tone, were 
distinctly audible from there. His voice always carried 
across three rooms, 
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* Are you daft, eh? Don’t you see that gentleman 
in spectacles is a sharper of the first water ?”’ 

“Oh, enough! What are you saying ?”’ 

“No enough about it! Just stop, I tell you. It’s 
nothing to me. Another time I’d pluck you myself, 
but somehow I’m sorry you should be fleeced. And 
maybe you have service-money too?” 

“No .. . why do you invent such things ?”’ 

“Eh, my lad, ’ve been that way myself, so I know 
all those sharpers’ tricks. I tell you the chap with the 
spectacles is a sharper. Stop now! I ask you as a 
comrade.” 

“ Well then, I’ll only finish this one deal.” 

“I know what ‘one deal’ means. Well, we'll see.” 

They went back. In this one deal Ilyin put down 
so many cards, and so many of them were beaten, that 
he lost a large sum. 

Tourbin put his hands in the middle of the table. 
* Now stop it! Come along.” 

“No, I can’t. Leave me alone, do!” said Ilyin, 
irritably shuffling some bent cards without looking at 
Tourbin. 

« Well, go to the devil! Go and lose for certain, if 
that pleases you; it’s time for me to be off. Zaval- 
shévsky, let’s go to the Marshal’s.” 

They went out. All remained silent, and Louhnof 
dealt no more cards until the sound of their steps and 
of Bliicher’s claws on the passage floor had died away. 

“What a devil of a fellow!” said the squire, 
laughing. 

“Well, he'll not interfere now,’ remarked the 
garrison officer hastily and still in a whisper. 

And the play continued. 
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IV 


The band, composed of serfs of the Marshal’s, stand- 
ing in the pantry (cleared out for the occasion), with 
their coat sleeves turned up ready, had, at a given 
signal, struck up the old polonaise, “ Alexander- 
Elizabeth,” and by the bright, soft light of the 
wax-candles a Governor-General of Catherine’s days, 
with a star on his breast, arm-in-arm with the Mar- 
shal’s skinny wife, the Marshal arm-in-arm with the 
Governor’s wife, and the rest of the local officials 
with their partners in various combinations and 
variations, had begun slowly gliding over the parquet 
floor of the large dancing-room, when Zavalshévsky 
entered, wearing a blue swallow-tail coat with an 
enormous collar, puffs on the shoulders, stockings and 
pumps on his feet, and spreading a strong smell of 
the jasmine perfume with which his moustaches, the 
facings of his coat, and his handkerchief were abund- 
antly sprinkled. The handsome hussar who came 
with him wore tight-fitting, light-blue riding breeches, 
and a gold-embroidered scarlet coat to which a Vladimir 
cross and a medal of 18121 were fastened. The Count 
was not tall, but exceedingly well formed. His clear 
blue and wonderfully brilliant eyes, and rather large, 
tightly curled, light-brown head of hair, gave a remark- 
able character to his beauty. His arrival at the ball 
was expected; the handsome young man who had 
seen him at the hotel had already prepared the 
Marshal for it. The impressions created by the news 
were various, but generally not altogether pleasant. 


1 That is to say, a medal gained in the defence of his country 
against Napoleon, 
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“Jt’s not unlikely the youngster will hold one up 
to ridicule,’ was the opinion of the old women and of 
the men. “ What if he should run away with me?” 
was more or less in the minds of the younger ladies, 
married or unmarried. 

As soon as the polonaise was over, and the couples, 
after bowing to one another, had separated—the women 
to the women and the men to the men—Zavalshévsky, 
proud and happy, introduced the Count to their hostess. 

The Marshal’s wife, feeling an inner trepidation lest 
this hussar should treat her in some scandalous manner 
before everybody, turned away haughtily and con- 
temptuously as she said: “ Very pleased; I hope 
you will dance,” and then gave him a distrustful 
look that said, “Now, if you offend a woman it 
will show me that you are a perfect villain.” The 
Count, however, soon conquered her prejudices by 
his amiability, attentive manner, and handsome, gay 
appearance ; so that five minutes later the face of the 
Marshal’s wife expressed to all present: “I know how 
to manage such gentlemen ; he has at once understood 
with whom he has to deal. And now he'll be charm- 
ing to me for the rest of the evening.” However, at 
that moment the Governor of the town, who had 
known the Count’s father, came up to him and very 
affably took him aside to chat, and this still further 
calmed the provincial public and raised the Count in 
its estimation. After that Zavalshévsky introduced the 
Count to his sister, a plump young widow whose large 
black eyes had stared at the Count from the moment 
he entered. The Count asked her to dance the valse 
which the band had just commenced, and finally dis- 
persed the general prejudice by the masterly way he 
danced. 
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«What a splendid dancer!” said a fat landed pro- 
prietress, watching the legs in the blue breeches as 
they flitted across the room, and mentally counting 
‘one, two, three—one, two, three ’—“ splendid !”’ 

“ There he goes—jig, jig, jig,’ said another, a visitor 
in the town whom the local society did not consider 
genteel; “how does he manage not to entangle his 
spurs—wonderfully clever !”’ 

The Count eclipsed the three best dancers of the 
Government by his artistic dancing: the tall, fair 
Governor’s Adjutant, noted for the rapidity with which 
he danced, and for holding his partner very close to 
himself; the cavalryman, famous for the graceful, sway- 
ing motion with which he valsed, and for the frequent 
but light tapping of his heels; and, lastly, a civilian of 
whom everybody said that, though he was not very 
deep intellectually, he was a first-rate dancer and the 
soul of every ball. In fact, from the very beginning 
of a ball this civilian would ask each lady in turn, in the 
order in which they sat,! to dance, and never stopped 
for a minute except occasionally to wipe, with a very 
wet cambric handkerchief, the perspiration from his 
weary but pleased face. The Count eclipsed them all, 
and danced with the three principal ladies: the tall 
one, rich, handsome, and stupid ; the middle-sized one, 
thin and not very pretty, but splendidly dressed ; and 
the little one, plain, but very clever. He danced with 
others too, with all the pretty ones, and there were 
many of them. But it was the little widow, Zaval- 
shévsky’s sister, that pleased the Count best. With 
her he danced a quadrille, an Ecossaise, and a mazurka. 


1 The custom being not to dance a whole dance with one 
lady, but to take a few turns round the room, conduct the lady 
to her seat, bow to her, thank her, and seek a fresh partner. 
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He began, when they were sitting down during the 
quadrille, by paying her many compliments, and com- 
paring her to Venus and to Diana, and to a rose and to 
some other flower. But all these compliments only 
made the widow bend her white neck, cast down her 
eyes and look at her white muslin dress, or pass her 
fan from hand to hand. When she said “ Don’t, you 
are only joking, Count,” and other words to that effect, 
there was a note of such naive simple-mindedness and 
such funny silliness in her slightly guttural voice that, 
looking at her, it really seemed that this was not a 
woman but a flower, and not a rose, but some wild, 
rosy-white, gorgeous, scentless flower that had grown 
all alone out of a snowdrift in some very remote land. 
The combination of naiveté and absence of conven- 
tionality, with her fresh beauty, ereated such a peculiar 
impression on the Count that several times during the 
intervals of conversation, when gazing silently into her 
eyes or at the beautiful outline of her neck and arms, 
the desire to seize her in his arms and to cover her 
with kisses came into his mind with such force that he 
had to make a serious effort to resist it. The widow 
noticed with pleasure the effect she was producing ; yet 
something in the Count’s behaviour began to frighten 
and excite her, though the young hussar, in spite of 
his insinuating amiability, was respectful to a degree 
which in our days would be considered maudlin. He 
ran to fetch almond milk for her, picked up her 
handkerchief, snatched a chair—to hand it her more 
quickly—from the hands of a scrofulous young squire 
who was also dancing attendance on her, and so on. 
When he noticed that the society attentions of the 
day had little effect on the lady, he tried to amuse her 
by telling her funny stories, and assured her that he was 
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ready to stand on his head, to crow like a cock, to 
jump out of the window, or to plunge into the water 
through a hole in the ice, if she ordered him to do so. 
This proved quite a success. The widow brightened 
up and burst into peals of laughter, showing lovely 
white teeth, and was quite satisfied with her partner. 
The Count liked her more and more every minute, so 
that by the end of the quadrille he was seriously in 
love with her. 

When, after the quadrille was over, her eighteen- 
year-old adorer of long standing came up to the widow 
(it was the same scrofulous young man from whom 
Tourbin had snatched the chair, the son of the richest 
local landed proprietor, and not yet in government 
service), she received him with extreme coolness, and 
did not show one-tenth of the confusion she had ex- 
perienced with the Count. 

“Well, you are a fine fellow!” she said, looking all 
the time at Tourbin’s back, and unconsciously consider- 
ing how many yards of gold cord it had taken to trim 
his whole jacket. “You are a good one: you pro- 
mised to call and fetch me for a drive and to bring me 
some comfits.”’ 

“And I did come, Anna Fyddorovna, but you had 
already gone, and I left some of the very best comfits 
for you,” said the young man, who, despite his tallness, 
spoke in a very high-pitched voice. 

“You'll always find excuses! . . . I don’t want your 
bon-bons. Please don’t imagine iy 

“JT see, Anna Fyddorovna, that you have changed 
towards me, and I know why. But it’s not right,”’ he 
added, evidently unable to finish his speech because of 
some strong inward agitation, which made his lips 
quiver in a very rapid and strange manner, 
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Anna Fyédorovna did not listen to him, but con- 
tinued to follow Tourbin with her eyes, 

The Marshal, the master of the house, a stately, 
stout, toothless old man, came up to the Count, took 
him under the arm, and invited him into the study to 
smoke and have something to drink. As soon as 
Tourbin left the room Anna Fyddorovna felt there 
was absolutely nothing to do there, and went out into 
the dressing-room arm-in-arm with a friend of hers, a 
bony, elderly maiden lady. 

“Well, is he nice?” asked the maiden lady. 

“Only he bothers so,” Anna Fydédorovna answered, 
walking up to the glass and looking at herself. 

Her face brightened, her eyes laughed, she even 
blushed, and suddenly, imitating the ballet-dancers 
she had seen during these elections, she twirled round 
on one foot, then laughed her guttural but pleasant 
laugh, and even, bending her knees, gave a jump. 

“Just fancy, what a man! He actually asked me 
for a keepsake,” she said to her friend; “but he will 
get no-o-o-thing.” She sang the last word, and held up 
one finger of the kid glove, which reached up to the 
elbow. 

In the study, where the Marshal had taken Tourbin, 
stood bottles of different sorts of vdédhka, liqueurs, 
champagne, and zakouska.1_ The nobility, walking and 
sitting in a cloud of tobacco smoke, were talking 
about the elections. 

1 The zakouska (‘little bite’) consists, according to circum- 
stances, of a more or less varied choice of snacks: caviare, salt- 
fish, cheese, radishes, or what not, with small glasses of védka 
or other spirits. It is sometimes served alone, but usually 
forms a whet for the appetite, laid out on a side table, and 


partaken of immediately before dinner or supper. It somewhat 
answers to the hors-d’wuvre of an English dinner-party. 
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««When the whole noble society of our aristocracy 
has honoured him with their choice,”*said the newly- 
elected Captain of Police, who had already drunk a 
good deal, “he should on no account transgress in the 
face of the whole society .. .” 

The Count’s entrance interrupted the conversation. 
Every one wished to be introduced to him, and the 
Captain of Police especially kept pressing the Count’s 
hand with both his own for a long time, and repeatedly 
asked him not to refuse to accompany him (the Cap- 
tain) to the. new restaurant, where, after the ball, 
he was going to treat the gentlemen, and where the 
gipsies were going to sing. The Count promised to 
go without fail, and drank some glasses of champagne 
with him. 

«But why are you not dancing, gentlemen?” said 
the Count, as he was about to leave the room. 

«We are not dancers,” replied the Captain of Police, 
laughing, “wine is more in our line, Count. . . . And 
besides, I have seen them all grow up—those young 
ladies, Count! But I can walk through an Ecossaise 
now and then, Count. . . . I can do it, Count.” 

“Then come and walk through one now,’ said 
Tourbin ; “ it will brighten us up before going to hear 
the gipsies.”’ 

“Very well, gentlemen! let’s come and please our 
host.” 

And three of the nobles, who had been drinking in 
the study since the commencement of the ball, put on 
black or silk knitted gloves, and with their red faces 
were just about to follow the Count into the ball- 
room, when they were stopped by the scrofulous young 
man, who, pale and hardly restraining his tears, accosted 
Tourbin. 
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“You think that because you are a Count you can 
jostle people about as if at a fair,” he said, breathing 
hard, “ because that is impolite. . . .” 

And again, do what he would, his quivering lips 
stopped the flow of his words. 

“What?” cried Tourbin, suddenly frowning. “‘ What? 
... You brat!” he cried, seizing him by the arms 
and squeezing them so that the blood rushed to the 
young man’s head, not so much from vexation as from 
fear. “What? Do you want to fight? I am at your 
service!” 

Hardly had Tourbin released the arms he had 
squeezed so hard when two nobles caught hold of 
them and dragged the young man towards the back © 
door. 

« What! are you out of your mind? You must be 
tipsy! There now, if one were to tell your papa! 
What is the matter with you?” said they to him.: 

“No, I’m not tipsy, but he jostles one and does not 
apologise. He’s a swine, there now!”’ squeaked the 
young man, now quite in tears. 

They, however, did not listen to him, but some one 
drove home with him. 

On the other hand, the Captain of Police and 
Zavalshévsky were exhorting Totirbin. “Never mind, 
Count; he’s only a child. He gets flogged still; he’s 
only sixteen. . . . What can have happened to him? 
What bee has stung him? And his father such a 
respectable man—a candidate of ours.” 

«Well, let him go to the devil, if he does not 
Wise ie 

And the Count returned to the ball-room and danced 
the Ecossaise with the pretty widow as gaily as before, 
laughed with all his heart as he watched the steps 
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performed by the gentlemen who had come out of the 
study with him, and burst into peals of laughter that 
rang across the room when the Captain of Police 
slipped and measured his full length in the midst of 
the dancers. 


Vv 


While the Count was in the study, Anna Fyédorovna 
had approached her brother, and, imagining that she 
ought for some reason to pretend to be very little 
interested in the Count, began to ask: 

“Who is that hussar who was dancing with me? 
Can you tell me, brother?” 

The cavalryman explained to his sister as well as he 
could what a great man this hussar was, and told her at 
the same time that the Count was only stopping in 
K because his money had been stolen on the way, 
that he himself had lent the Count a hundred roubles, 
but that that was not enough, so that perhaps “ sister ”’ 
might lend another couple of hundred. Only, Zaval- 
shévsky asked her on no account to tell any one, 
especially not the Count. Anna Fyédorovna promised 
to send him the money that night and to keep the 
affair secret, but somehow during the Ecossaise she felt 
a great longing herself to offer the Count as much 
money as he wanted. She took a long time making up 
her mind, and blushed, but at last made a great effort, 
and set to work in the following manner :— 

“My brother tells me that a misfortune befell you 
on the road, Count, and that you have no money by 
you. If you want any, would you not take some of 
mine? JI should be so glad.” 

But having said this, Anna Fyddorovna suddenly felt 
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frightened of something, and blushed. All gaiety 
instantly left the Count’s face. 

“Your brother is a fool!” he said abruptly. “ You 
know, when a man insults another man they fight; but 
when a woman insults a man, what does he do then— 
do you know ?” 

Poor Anna Fyédorovna’s neck and ears grew red 
with confusion. She cast down her eyes and said 
nothing. 

“He kisses the woman in public,” said the Count, 
in a low voice, leaning towards her ear. ‘Allow me 
to kiss at least your hand,’ he added in a whisper, 
after a prolonged silence, taking pity on his partner’s 
confusion. 

«Ah, only not now!” uttered Anna Fyédorovna, 
with a deep sigh. 

«When then? I am leaving early to-morrow, and 
you owe it me.” 

« Well then, it’s impossible,” said Anna Fyddorovna, 
with a smile. 

“Only allow me an opportunity of meeting you to- 
night to kiss your hand. I shall not fail to find it.” 

“¢ How can you find it?” 

«That is not your business. In order to see you 
everything is possible. . . . It’s agreed?” 

“ Agreed.” 

The LEcossaise ended. After that they danced a 
mazurka, and the Count was quite wonderful : catching 
handkerchiefs, kneeling on one knee, striking his spurs 
together in a quite special Warsaw manner, so that all 
the old people left their game of ‘boston’ and flocked 
into the ball-room to see, and the cavalryman, the best 
mazurka dancer, confessed himself eclipsed. Then they 
had supper, after which they danced the ‘Grandfather,’ 
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and the ball began to break up, The Count never 
took his eyes off the widow. It was not pretence 
when he said he was ready to jump through a hole 
in the ice for her sake. Whether it was whim, or 
love, or obstinacy, that evening all his mental powers 
were concentrated in one desire—to meet and love 
her. As soon as he noticed that Anna Fydédorovna 
was taking leave of the hostess, he ran out into the 
hall, and thence, without his cloak, into the court- 
yard to the place where the carriages stood. 

« Anna Fyédorovna Zaytsef’s carriage !”” he shouted. 

A high, four-seated, closed carriage with lamps 
burning moved from its place and drew near the porch. 

“Stop!” he called to the coachman, and plunging 
knee-deep into the snow ran to the carriage. 

«« What do you want?” said the coachman in reply. 

«JT must get into the carriage,” answered the Count, 
opening the door and trying to get in while the car- 
riage was moving. “Stop, you devil, you fool!” 

‘‘Vaska, stop!’ shouted the coachman to the 
postillion, and pulled up the horses. “What are 
you getting into other people’s carriages for? This 
carriage belongs to my mistress, to Anna Fyddorovna, 
and not to your honour.” 

«Well, hold your tongue, blockhead! Here's a 
rouble for you; get down and close the door,” said 
the Count. But as the coachman did not move he 
lifted the steps himself and, lowering the window, 
managed somehow to close the door. Inside the 
carriage, as inside all old carriages, especially those 
trimmed with yellow galloon, there was a musty 
smell, something like the smell of rotten and burnt 
bristles. The Count’s legs were wet with snow up 
to the knees and felt very cold in his thin boots and 
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riding-breeches ; in fact, the winter cold penetrated 
his whole body. The coachman grumbled on the box, 
and seemed to be preparing to get down. But the 
Count neither heard nor felt anything. His face 
burnt, his heart beat fast. In his nervous tension he 
seized the yellow window strap and leant out of the 
side window, and all his being merged into one feeling 
of expectation. 

This feeling of expectation did not long continue. 
Some one called from the porch, “ Zaytsef’s carriage !”’ 
The coachman shook the reins, the body of the carriage 
swayed on its high springs, the lighted windows of the 
house ran one by one past the carriage windows. 

“Mind, fellow,’ said the Count to the coachman, 
putting his head out of the window in front, “if you 
tell the footman I’m here, I’ll thrash you; hold your 
tongue and you'll have another ten roubles.” 

Hardly had he time to close the window before the 
body of the carriage shook more violently and the 
carriage stopped. He pressed close into the corner, 
held his breath, and even shut his eyes, so terrified 
was he lest anything should balk his passionate ex- 
pectation. The door opened, the carriage steps fell 
noisily one after the other, he heard the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, a smell of jasmine perfume filled the 
musty carriage, quick little feet ran up the carriage 
steps, and Anna Fyéddorovna, brushing the Count’s leg 
with the skirt of her cloak, which had come open, sank 
silently, but breathing heavily, on to the seat beside 
him. 

Whether she saw him or not no one could tell, not 
even Anna Fyddorovna herself; but when he took her 
hand and said, “ Well, now I will kiss your hand,” ! 


1 The same word (roukd) stands for hand or arm in Russian, 
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she showed very little fear, gave no reply, but let 
him take her hand and cover her arm much higher 
than the top of her glove with kisses. The carriage 
moved on. 

“Say something! Art thou angry ?” he said. 

She pressed silently into her corner, but suddenly 
something caused her to burst into tears, and of her 
own accord she let her head fall on his breast. 


VI 


The newly-elected Captain of Police and his guests, 
the cavalryman and the other nobles, had long been 
listening to the gipsies and drinking in the new 
restaurant when the Count, in a blue cloth cloak 
lined with bearskin, which had belonged to Anna 
Fyédorovna’s late husband, joined them. 

“Sure, your excellency, we have been impatiently 
waiting for you!” said a dark, squinting gipsy, show- 
ing his white teeth, as he met the Count at the very 
entrance and rushed to help him off with his cloak. 
“We have not seen you since the fair at Lebedyani 
. . . Styéshka is quite pining away for you.” 

Styéshka, a young, graceful little gipsy, with a 
brick-red tinge on her brown face, and deep, brilliant 
black eyes shaded by long lashes, also ran out to 
meet him. 

“« Ah, little Count! Dearest! Jewel! this is a joy!” 
she murmured between her teeth, smiling merrily. 

Ilishka himself ran out to greet him, pretending to 
be very glad. Old women, matrons and maids jumped 
from their places and surrounded the guest, some 
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claiming him as fellow god-father, some as brother by 
baptism.1 

Totrbin kissed all the young gipsy girls on the 
lips; the old women and the men kissed him on 
the shoulder or the hand. The nobles were also glad 
to see their visitor, especially as the carouse, having 
reached its zenith, was beginning to flag. Every one 
began to feel satiated. The wine, having lost its ex- 
citing effect on the nerves, only oppressed the stomach. 
Each one had already let off his store of swagger, 
and they were getting tired of one another; the songs 
had all been sung, and had got mixed in every one’s 
head, leaving a kind of noisy, dissolute impression 
behind. No matter what strange and dashing thing 
any one did, it began to occur to every one that there 
was nothing amiable or funny in it. The Captain of 
Police, who lay ina shocking state on the floor at the 
feet of an old woman, began kicking his legs and 
shouting, “Champagne! . . . the Count’s come ls). 
champagne . . . he’s come . . . now then, champagne ! 
- ++ Pll have a champagne bath, and bathe in it! 
Noble gentlemen! . . . I love the society of our brave 
old nobility . . . Styéshka, sing The Pathway.” 

The cavalryman was also rather tipsy, but in another 
manner. He sat ona sofa in the corner very close to a 
tall, handsome gipsy, Lubashka; and feeling his eyes 
misty with drink, he kept blinking and shaking his 
head, and, repeating the same words over and over 
again in a whisper, besought the gipsy to fly with him 
somewhere. Lubdshka smiled and listened as if what 
he said were very amusing and yet rather sad, and 


1TIn Russia god-parents and their god-children, and people 
having the same god-father or god-mother, are considered to 
be related, 
s 
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glancing occasionally at her husband,—the squinting 
Sashka, who was standing beyond the chair in front 
of her—in reply to the cavalryman’s declarations of 
love, stooped and, whispering in his ear, asked him 
to buy her some scent and a ribbon on the quiet so 
that the others should not know. 

“Hurrah!” cried the cavalryman when the Count - 
entered. 

The handsome young man was pacing up and down 
the room with laboriously steady steps and a careworn 
expression on his face, warbling an air from The Revolt 
in the Serail. An elderly paterfamilias, tempted to come 
and hear the gipsies by the persistent entreaties of the 
noble gentlemen, who said that without him the thing 
would be worthless and it would be better not to go 
at all, was lying on a sofa where he had sunk as soon 
as he arrived, and no one took any notice of him. 
Some official or other who was there had taken off his 
swallow-tail coat and was sitting up on the table feet 
and all, ruffling his hair and thereby demonstrating 
that he was very much on the spree. As soon as the 
Count entered, the official unbuttoned the collar of his 
shirt and got still further on to the table. In general, 
upon the arrival of the Count the carouse revived 
again. 

The gipsies, who had spread about the room, again 
gathered and sat down in a circle. The Count took 
Styéshka, the leader of the choir, on his knees, and 
ordered more champagne. 

Ihishka came and stood in front of Styéshka with 
his guitar, and the ‘dance’ commenced, i.e. the gipsy 
songs If I go along the Street,—Oh, ye Hussars !—Do you 
hear, do you know? and so on in definite order. 
Styéshka sang admirably. The flexible, sonorous con- 
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tralto that flowed from her very chest, her smiles while 
singing, her laughing, passionate eyes, and the foot 
that moved involuntarily in measure with the song, her 
wild shriek at the commencement of the chorus—all 
touched some powerful but rarely-reached chord. 
One could see she lived completely in the song she 
was singing. Ilishka accompanied her on the guitar, 
his back, legs, smile and whole being expressing 
sympathy with the song; and, eagerly watching her, 
he raised and lowered his head, as attentive and 
engrossed as though he heard the song for the first 
time. Then, at the last melodious note, he suddenly 
drew himself up, and, as if feeling himself superior to 
every one in the world, with pride and determination 
threw his guitar up with his foot, twirled it about, 
stamped, shook back his hair, and frowning, looked 
round at the choir. His whole body, from neck to 
heels, began dancing in every muscle. And twenty 
energetic, powerful voices, each trying to chime in 
more strongly and more strangely than the rest, rang 
through the air. The old women jumped on their 
chairs, waving their handkerchiefs, showing their teeth, 
and vying with each other in their harmonious and 
measured shouts. The basses, with strained necks, and 
heads bent to one side, boomed standing behind their 
chairs. 

When Stydéshka took a high note Ihishka brought 
his guitar closer to her, as if wishing to help her, and 
the handsome young man screamed with rapture, saying 
that now they were beginning the bémols,1 

When a dance was struck up and Dounydashka, 


' Bémol is French for a flat in music; but in Russia many 
people who know nothing of musical technicalities imagine it 
to have something to do with excellence in music. 
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advancing with trembling shoulders and bosom, twirled 
round in front of the Count and’ floated onwards, 
Tourbin leapt up, threw off his jacket, and in his red 
shirt paced jauntily with her in precise and measured 
step, accomplishing such things with his feet that the 
gipsies, smiling with approval, glanced one at another. 

The Captain of Police sat down like a Turk, beat 
his breast with his fist, and cried “ Viva /” and then, 
having caught hold of the Count’s leg, began to tell 
him that of two thousand roubles he now had only five 
hundred left, but that he could do anything he liked if 
only the Count would allow it. The elderly pater- 
familias awoke and wished to go away, but was not 
permitted to do so. The handsome young man began 
persuading a gipsy to valse with him. The cavalry- 
man, wishing to show off his intimacy with the Count, 
rose and embraced Tourbin. ‘Ah, my dear fellow!” 
he said, “why didst thou leave us, eh?” The Count 
was silent, evidently thinking of something else. . 
«Where have you been? Ah, you rogue of a Count, 
I know where you went.” 

For some reason this familiarity displeased Tourbin. 
Without a smile he looked silently into the cavalry- 
man’s face, and suddenly launched at him such terrible 
and rude abuse that the cavalryman was pained, and 
for a while could not make up his mind whether to 
take the offence as a joke or seriously. At last he 
decided to take it as a joke, smiled, and went back to 
his gipsy, assuring her that he would certainly marry 
her after Easter. They sang another song, and another, 
danced again, and ‘hailed the guests,’ and every one 
continued to imagine he was enjoying it. There was 
no end to the champagne. The Count drank much. 
His eyes seemed to grow moist, but he was not un- 
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steady. He danced yet better than before, spoke 
firmly, even joined in the chorus extremely well, and 
chimed in when Styéshka sang Friendship’s Tender 
Emotions. In the midst of a dance the landlord came 
in to ask the guests to return to their homes, as it was 
getting on for three in the morning. 

The Count seized the landlord by the scruff of his 
neck and ordered him to dance the Russian dance. 
The landlord refused. The Count snatched up a 
bottle of champagne, and having stood the landlord 
on his head and had him held in that position, amidst 
general laughter slowly emptied the bottle over him. 

It was beginning to dawn. All looked pale and 
worn except the Count. 

“Well, I must be starting for Moscow,” said he, 
suddenly rising. ‘Come along, all of you! Come and 
see me off . . . and we'll have some tea.” 

All agreed except the paterfamilias (who was left 
behind asleep), and all, crowding into three large 
sledges that stood at the door, drove off to the hotel. 


Vil 


“Get horses ready!” cried the Count, as he entered 
the saloon of his hotel, followed by all the guests and 
gipsies. “Sdshka!—not gipsy Sashka but my Sashka 
—tell the superintendent that I’ll thrash him if he 
gives me bad horses. And get us some tea. Zaval- 
shévsky, manage the tea; I’m going to have a look at 
Ilyin and see how he is getting on . . .” added he, and 
went along the passage towards the Uhlan’s room. 

Ilyin had just finished playing, and having lost his 
last kopéyka, was lying face downwards on the sofa, 
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pulling one hair after another from its torn horse-hair 
cover, putting them in his mouth, biting them in two, 
and spitting them out again. 

On the card-table covered with cards, two tallow 
candles, of which one had already burnt down to the 
paper in the socket, wrestled feebly with the morning 
light that crept in through the window. There were 
no thoughts in the Uhlan’s head; a thick mist of 
gambling passion veiled all the faculties of his soul: 
he did not even feel repentant. He made an attempt 
to think of what he should now do; how, being 
penniless, he was to get away; how he could repay 
the 15,000 roubles of Government money; what 
the Commander of his regiment would say, what his 
mother and his comrades; and he felt such fear and 
such disgust at himself that, wishing to forget himself, 
he rose and began pacing up and down the room, 
trying to step only where the floor-boards joined, and he 
began vividly to recall once more every slightest detail 
of the course of play. He vividly imagined how he 
had begun to win back his money ; rejected a nine, and 
placed the king of spades over 2000 roubles. A queen 
was dealt to the right, an ace to the left, then the 
king of diamonds to the right, and all was lost; but if, 
say, a six had been dealt to the right and the king 
of diamonds to the left, he would have won every- 
thing back, would have played once more double 
or quits, and would have won 15,000 roubles net ; 
would then have bought himself an ambler from the 
Commander of the regiment, and another pair of horses 
besides, and a phaeton. Well, and what then ?—Well, 
it would have been a splendid, splendid thing ! 

And he lay down on the sofa again and began 
gnawing the horse-hair. 
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“Why are they singing in No. 7?” thought he. 
“There must be a spree on at Tourbin’s. Shall I 
go in and have a good drink?” 

At this moment the Count entered. 

“Well, old fellow, cleaned out, are you? Eh?” 
cried he. 

‘I'll pretend to be asleep,” thought Ilyin, “ or else I 
must speak to him, and I want to sleep.” 

Tourbin, however, came up and stroked his head. 

«Well, my dear friend, got cleaned out—lost every- 
thing? Tell me.” 

Ilyin gave no answer. 

The Count pulled his arm. 

“T have lost. But what’s that to you?” muttered 
Ilyin, in a sleepy, indifferent, discontented voice, without 
changing his pose. 

AN 2 

«“ Well—yes. What matter? All. What’s that to 
you?” 

«“ Listen. Tell me the truth as a comrade,” said the 
Count, inclined to tenderness by the influence of the 
wine he had been drinking, and continuing to stroke 
Ilyin’s hair. “I have really grown fond of you. Tell 
the truth. If you have lost Government money I'll 
save you: it will soon be too late. .. . Had you 
Government money?” 

« Well then, if you wish me to tell you, don’t talk to 
me, because . . . and please don’t talk to me... . 
To shoot myself is the only thing!” said Ilyin, with 
yeal despair, and his head fell on his hands and he 
burst into tears, though but a moment before he had 
been calmly thinking about amblers. 

“Oh, you beauteous maiden! Where’s the man 
who has not done the like? It’s not such a 
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calamity; perhaps we’ll make it up. You wait for 
me here.” 

The Count left the room. 

“Where is the squire Lothnof’s room?” he asked 
the boots. 

The boots offered to show him the way. In spite 
of the valet’s remark that his master had only just 
returned and was undressing, the Count went in. 
Lothnof was sitting in his dressing-gown at a table, 
counting several packets of paper money that lay 
before him. A bottle of Rhine wine, of which he was 
very fond, stood on the table. After winning, he had 
allowed himself this pleasure. Lotthnof looked coldly 
and sternly through his spectacles at the Count, as 
though he did not recognise him, 

“ You don’t recognise me, I think?” said the Count, 
resolutely stepping up to the table. 

Lothnof recognised him, and said: “ What is it you 
want P”’ 

“T should like to play with you,” said Tourbin, 
sitting down on the sofa. 

“Now?” 

SY ese 

“Another time with pleasure, Count! But now I 
am tired and am preparing for sleep. Would you like 
a glass of wine? It is famous wine.” 

“ But I want to play a little—now.” 

“J don’t intend to play any more to-night. Maybe 
some one of the gentlemen will; but I won't, Count! 
You must please excuse me.” 

“Then you won't?” 

Louhnof shrugged his shoulders to express his sorrow 
at the impossibility of fulfilling the Count’s desire. 

“ Not on any account ?” 
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The same shrug. 

“But I particularly request it. . . . Well, will you 
play?” 

Silence. 

« Will you play ?” the Count asked again. “ Mind!” 

The same silence and a rapid glance over the 
spectacles at the Count’s face, which was beginning to 
frown. 

“Will you play?” shouted the Count very loud, 
striking the table with his hand so that the bottle 
toppled over and the wine was spilt. ‘“ You know you 
did not win fairly? . . . Will you play ?—I ask you for 
the third time.” 

“T said I would not. This is really strange, Count ! 
and it is not at all proper to come and hold a knife to 
a man’s throat,” remarked Lothnof, not raising his 
eyes. A momentary silence followed, during which 
the Count’s face grew paler and paler. Suddenly a 
terrible blow on the head stupefied Lothnof. He fell 
on the sofa trying to seize the money, and uttered 
such a piercingly despairing cry as no one could have 
expected from so calm and imposing a person. Toutrbin 
gathered up what money lay on the table, shoved aside 
the servant who ran in to his master’s assistance, and 
left the room with quick steps. 

“ If you want satisfaction, I am at your service! I 
shall be here for another half-hour,’ said the Count, 
returning to Louthnof’s door. 

“Thief, robber, I'll have the law of you. . .,” was 
what was audible from the room. 

Ilyin, who had paid no attention to the Count’s 
promise to help him, still lay as before on the sofa in 
his room, choking with tears of despair. The con- 
sciousness of the reality, which had been evoked—from 
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behind the strange tangle of feelings, thoughts and 
memories which filled his soul—by the caresses and 
sympathy of the Count, did not leave him. His youth, 
rich with hope, his honour, public respect, his dreams 
of love and friendship—all were utterly lost. The 
source of his tears began to run dry, a too passive feel- 
ing of hopelessness overcame him more and more, and 
the thought of suicide, no longer awakening revulsion 
or horror, claimed his attention with increasing fre- 
quency. Just then the sound of the Count’s firm foot- 
steps became audible. 

In Totrbin’s face traces of anger were still discernible, 
his hands shook a little, but his eyes shone with kindly 
mirth and self-satisfaction. 

“Here you are; it’s won back!” he said, throwing 
several bundles of paper money on the table. ‘See if 
it’s all there, and then come into the saloon. I am 
just leaving,’ he added, as though not noticing the 
extremely excited expression of joy and gratitude on 
the face of the Uhlan, and whistling a gipsy tune he 
left the room, 


VIII 


Sashka, with a sash tied round his waist, reported 
that the horses were ready, but demanded that the 
Count’s cloak, which, he said, with the fur collar was 
worth 300 roubles, should be fetched back and the 
shabby blue one returned to the scoundrel who 
changed it for the Count’s at the Marshal’s; but 
Tourbin said there was no need to look for the cloak, 
and went to his room to change his clothes. 

The cavalryman kept hiccoughing as he sat silent 
beside his gipsy. The Captain of Police called for 
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vodka, invited every one to come at once and have 
breakfast with him, promising that his wife would 
certainly dance with the gipsies. The handsome young 
man was profoundly explaining to Ilushka that there 
is more soul in pianoforte music, and that you could not 
play bémols on a guitar. The official sat in a corner sadly 
drinking his tea, and in the daylight seemed ashamed 
of his debauchery. The gipsies were disputing among 
themselves in their own tongue as to ‘hailing the 
guests’ again, which Styéshka opposed, saying that 
the barordy (that is, count or prince, or, more literally, 
‘great gentleman,’ in gipsy language) would be angry. 
In general, the last embers of the debauch were dying 
out in every one. 

“Well, one farewell song, and then off to your homes!” 
said the Count, entering the parlour in travelling dress, 
fresh, merry, and handsomer than ever. 

The gipsies again formed their circle and were just 
going to begin, when Ilyin entered with a packet of 
paper money in his hand, and took the Count aside. 

“TI only had 15,000 roubles of Government money, 
and you have given me 16,300,” he said, “so this is 
yours.” 

“ That’s a good thing; give it here!” 

Ilyin gave him the money, and looking timidly at 
the Count, opened his lips to say something, but only 
blushed till the tears came into his eyes, and catching 
hold of the Count’s hand, began pressing it. 

“You be off! ... Iltshka! listen. Here’s some 
money for you, but you must see me out of the town 
with songs!” and he threw on to the guitar the 1300 
roubles Ilyin had brought. But the Count quite forgot 
to repay the 100 roubles he had borrowed of the cavalry- 
man the day before. 
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It was already ten o’clock in the morning. The sun 
had risen above the roofs of the houses. Men and 
women were moving in the streets. The tradespeople 
had long ago opened their shops. Nobles and officials 
were driving through the streets, ladies were shopping 
in the bazaar, when the whole gipsy band, the Captain 
of Police, the cavalryman, the handsome young man, 
Ily{n, and the Count in the blue bearskin cloak, came 
out into the hotel porch. 

It was a sunny day, and a thaw had set in. The 
large post-sledges, each with three horses, their tails 
tied to keep them out of the mud, drove up to the 
porch splashing through the slush, and the whole 
lively party took their places. The Count, Ilyin, 
Styéshka, Ilushka, and Sdshka the Orderly, got into 
the first sledge. Bliicher was beside himself, and 
wagged his tail, barking at the shaft-horse. The rest 
of the gentlemen got into the two other sledges with 
the rest of the gipsy men and women. ‘The éréykas 
got abreast as they left the hotel, and the gipsies 
struck up in chorus. 

The sledges, with their songs and bells, driving 
every vehicle they met quite on to the pavements, 
dashed through the whole town right to the town 
gates. Not a little astonished were the tradesmen and 
passers-by who did not know them, and especially 
those who did, when they saw the nobles driving 
through the streets in broad daylight with songs, 
gipsy women, and tipsy gipsy men. 

When they had passed the town gates the tréykas 
stopped, and all began bidding the Count farewell. 

lyin, who had had plenty to drink at the leave- 
taking and who had been driving the sledge all the 
way, suddenly became very sad, begged the Count to 
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stay another day, and when he found this was impos- 
sible, rushed quite unexpectedly at his new friend, 
kissed him, and promised with tears to try, as soon as 
he got back, to exchange into the hussar regiment the 
Count was serving in. The Count was particularly 
gay; he tumbled the cavalryman, who had become 
very familiar in the morning, into a snow-heap, set 
Bliicher at the Captain of Police, took Styéshka in 
his arms and wanted to carry her off to Moscow, and 
at last, jumping into his sledge, made Bliicher, who 
wished to stand up in the middle, sit down by his side. 
Sashka jumped on to the box, after having again asked 
the cavalryman to receive the Count’s cloak from them, 
and to send it on. The Count cried, “ Drive on!”’ took 
off his cap, waved it over his head, and whistled post- 
boy-like to the horses. The ¢réykas drove off their 
different ways. 


A monotonous, snowy plain stretched far ahead, with 
a dirty, yellow road winding through it. The bright sun- 
shine—playfully sparkling on the thawing snow, which 
was coated with a transparent icy crust—pleasantly 
warmed one’s face and back. The steam rose thick 
from the sweating horses. The bell tinkled. <A 
peasant with a loaded sledge that kept gliding to 
the side of the road, got hurriedly out of the way, 
jerking his rope-reins and splashing with his wet bast- 
shoes as he ran along the thawing road. A fat, red- 
faced peasant woman, holding a baby wrapped in the 
bosom of her sheepskin cloak, sat in another laden 
sledge, and whipped a thin-tailed, jaded, white horse 
with the ends of the reins. The Count suddenly re- 
membered Anna Fyédorovna. 

“ Drive back !”’ cried he. 
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The driver did not at once understand. 

“Turn back! Drive back to town!» Be quick!” 

The érdyka passed the town gates once more, and 
drove briskly up to the wooden porch of Mrs. Zaytsef’s 
house. The Count ran quickly up the steps, passed 
through the vestibule and the drawing-room, and having 
found the widow still asleep, took her in his arms, 
lifted her off the bed, kissed her sleepy eyes, and ran 
quickly back. Anna Fyddorovna, half awake, only 
licked her lips and asked, “What has happened?” 
The Count jumped into the sledge, shouted to the 
driver, and without further delay, and without even 
thinking about Lothnof, or the widow, or Styéshka, 
but only of what awaited him in Moscow, he left the 
town of K for ever. 


TWO HUSSARS— Continued 


IX 


More than twenty years had gone by. Much water 
had flowed away; many people had died, many been 
born, many had grown up, many grown old; still more 
ideas had been born and had died; much that was old 
and beautiful, and much that was old and bad, had 
perished, much that was beautiful and new had grown 
up, and still more that was immature, monstrous, and 
new, had come into God’s world. 

Count Fyédor Totrbin had been killed long ago in 
a duel, by some foreigner he had horse-whipped in the 
street. His son, as like him as one drop of water to 
another, was a handsome youth, already twenty-three 
years old, and serving in the Horse Guards. But, 
morally, the young Tourbin did not in the least 
resemble his father. There was not a shade of the 
impetuous, passionate, and, to speak frankly, dissolute 
propensities of the past age. His distinguishing char- 
acteristics were intellect, education, and the gifted 
nature he had inherited; combined with love of pro- 
priety and of the comforts of life, a practical way of 
looking at men and things, reasonableness and fore- 
sight. The young Count got on well in the service ; 
at twenty-three he was already a lieutenant. At the 


commencement of military operations he made up his 
287 
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mind that he would be more likely to get advancement 
if he exchanged into the active army, and he entered 
an hussar regiment as captain, and was soon in com- 
mand of a squadron. 

In May 1848! the S hussar regiment was 
marching to the campaign through the K Govern- 
ment, and the very squadron that young Count Tourbin 
commanded had to spend the night in the village of 
Mordzovka, the village belonging to Anna Fydédorovna, 

Anna Fyédoroyna was still living, but was already so 
far from young that she did not even consider herself 
young, which means a good deal for a woman. She 
had grown very fat, which is said to make a woman 
younger, but deep, soft wrinkles were apparent on her 
white plumpness. She never went to town now, it was 
even difficult for her to get into her carriage, but she 
was still as kind-hearted and still just as silly as ever 
(now that her beauty no longer biases one, the truth may 
be told). With her lived her twenty-three year old 
daughter Lisa, a Russian country belle, and her brother, 
our acquaintance the cavalryman, who had _ good- 
naturedly squandered the whole of his little property, 
and had found a home for his old age with Anna 
Fyédorovna. The hair on his head was quite grey, his 
upper lip had fallen in, but the moustache above it was 
still carefully blackened. Not only his forehead and 
cheeks but even his nose and neck were wrinkled, and 
his back was bent, yet in the movements of his feeble, 
crooked legs, the manner of a cavalryman was still 
perceptible. 


? Tolstoy seems here to antedate the intervention of Russia in 
the Hungarian insurrection. As a matter of fact, the Russian 


army entered Hungary in May 1849, and the war was over by 
the end of September that year, 
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The family and those of the household sat in the 
little drawing-room of the old house, with an open 
door leading out on to the verandah and open windows 
overlooking the ancient star-shaped garden with its 
lime trees. Grey-haired Anna Fyddorovna sat in a 
lilac jacket on the sofa, before which stood a round 
mahogany table on which she was laying out cards. 
The old brother, in his clean white trousers and blue 
coat, had settled himself by the window and was 
plaiting a cord out of white cotton with the aid of a 
wooden fork—an occupation his niece had taught him, 
and which he liked very much, as he could no longer 
do anything, and his eyes were too weak for his 
favourite occupation, newspaper reading. Pimotchka, 
Anna Fydédorovna’s ward, sat by him learning a lesson, 
—Lisa helping her and at the same time, with wooden 
knitting needles, making a goat’s-wool stocking for 
her uncle. The last rays of the setting sun shone, 
as usual at that hour, through the lime-tree avenue, 
and threw slanting gleams on to the farthest window 
and the what-not standing near it. It was so 
quiet in the garden and the room, that one could 
hear the swift flutter of a swallow’s wings outside 
the window, and in the room Anna Fyddorovna’s soft 
sigh, or the slight groan of the old man as he crossed 
his legs. 

“How do they go?— Lisa, show me! I always 
forget,” said Anna Fydédorovna, at a standstill in laying 
out her cards at ‘ patience.’ 

Lisa, without stopping her work, went to her mother 
and, glancing at the cards: 

« Ah, you've muddled them all, mama dear!” she 
said, rearranging the cards; “that’s the way they 
should go, And what you are trying your fortune 

. 
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about will still come true,” she added, withdrawing one 
card so that it was not noticed. 

«Ah yes, you always deceive me and say it has 
come out.” 

“No really, it means... you'll succeed. It has 
come out.” 

“All right, all right, you sly puss! But is it not 
time we had tea?” 

“‘T have already ordered the samovdér to be lit. Ill 
see to it at once. Do you want it brought here? .. . 
Be quick and finish your lesson, Pimotchka, and let’s 
have a run.” 

And Lisa went to the door. 

“isa, Lizzie!’’ said her uncle, looking intently at 
his fork, “I think I’ve again dropped a stitch—pick it 
up, ducky.” 

“ Directly, directly! Pll only give a loaf of sugar 
to be broken up.” 

And really, three minutes later, she ran back, went 
to her uncle and pinched his ear. 

“That's for dropping your stitches!” she said, 
laughing, “and you have not done your task!”’ 

«Now then, never mind, never mind. Put it right 
—there’s a little knot of some kind.” 

Lisa took the fork, drew a pin out of her tippet,— 
which thereupon, a breeze coming in at the door, blew 
slightly open,—and managing somehow to pick the 
stitch up with the pin, pulled two loops through and 
returned the fork to her uncle. 

“ Now give me a kiss for it,” she said, holding her 
rosy cheek to him and pinning up her tippet. “You 
shall have rum with your tea to-day. It’s Friday, you 
know.” 

And she went again into the tea-room, 
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“Come here, uncle, some hussars are coming !”” rang 
her voice from the tea-room. 

Anna Fyédorovna came with her brother into the 
tea-room, the windows of which overlooked the village, 
to see the hussars. Very little was visible from the 
windows—only a crowd moving in a cloud of dust. 

“It’s a pity, sister, that we have so little room,” the 
uncle said to Anna Fyédorovna, “and that the wing is 
not yet finished; we might have invited the officers. 
Hussar officers, you know, are such splendid, gay, 
young fellows. One would have liked to have a look 
at them.” 

“«Why, of course I should have been only too glad ; 
but you know yourself, brother, we have no room. 
There’s my bedroom, and Lisa’s room, the drawing- 
room, this, and your room, and that’s all. Where is 
one to put them?—really now. The village elder’s 
cottage has been cleaned out for them: Michael Mat- 
véef says it’s quite clean.” 

«And we could have chosen a husband for you, 
Lizzie, from among them—a fine hussar.” 

«No, I don’t want an hussar; I’d rather have an ~ 
Uhlan. Weren’t you inthe Uhlans, uncle? .. . I don’t 
want to have anything to do with these. They are 
said all to be desperate fellows.’’ And Lisa blushed a 
little, but again laughed her musical laugh. 

« Here comes Oustushka running; we must ask her 
what she has seen,” said she. 

Anna Fyéddorovna told her to call Ousttishka. 

«It’s not in her to keep at her work; she must 
needs run off to see the soldiers,” said Anna Fyddor- 
ovna. “Well, where have the officers been put up?” 

“In Erémkin’s house, mistress. There are two of 
them, such handsomeones. One’s a Count, they say !” 
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«And what’s his name ?”’ 

“ Kazarof or Tourbinof. I beg your pardon—l for- 
get.” 

“There’s a fool; can’t even tell us anything. You 
might at least have found out the name.” 

“ Well, I'l] run back.” 

«Yes, I know, you're first-rate at that sort of thing. 
. . . No, let Daniel go. Tell him, brother, to go and 
to ask whether the officers want anything. One ought, 
after all, to show them some politeness ; say the mistress 
sent to inquire.” 

The old people returned to the drawing-room, and 
Lisa went into the servants’ room to put away into a 
box the sugar they had broken up. Oustuishka was 
there telling about the hussars. 

“Darling miss, what a beauty that Count is!” she 
said; “a regular cherubim with black eyebrows. 
There now, if you had a husband like that, you would 
be a couple of the right sort.” 

The other maids smiled approvingly ; the old nurse, 
who sat knitting at a window, sighed, and even 
whispered a prayer, drawing in her breath. 

“So you liked the hussars very much?” said Lisa. 
“ But you do not know how to tell your story. Please, 
Oustushka, go and bring some of the cranberry juice, 
to give the hussars something sour to drink.” 

And Lisa, laughing, went out with the sugar basin. 

*‘T should really like to have seen what that hussar 
is like,” she thought, “ brown or fair? And he would 
have been glad to make our acquaintance I should 
think, . . . But he will pass and never know that I 
was here, and thought about him. And how many 
such have already passed by me? Who sees me here 
except uncle and Oustushka? Whatever way I do 
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my hair, whatever sleeves I put on, no one looks at me 
with pleasure,” she thought, with a sigh, as she looked 
at her plump, white arm; “I suppose he is tall, with 
large eyes, and, certainly, little black moustaches. . . 
No, I am more than twenty-two, and no one has 
fallen in love with me, except the pock-marked Ivan 
Ipatitch, and I looked still better four years ago. . . . 
And so my early womanhood has passed without 
gladdening any one. Oh poor, poor country lass that 
fam 1 

Her mother’s voice, calling her to pour out the tea, 
roused the country lass from this momentary medita- 
tion. She lifted her head with a start and went into 
the tea-room. 

Often the best results are obtained accidentally, and 
the more one tries the worse things turn out. In the 
country, people rarely try to educate their children, and 
therefore, unwittingly, usually give them an excellent 
education. This was particularly so in Lisa’s case. 
Anna Fyédorovna, with her limited intellect and care- 
less temperament, gave Lisa no education—did not 
teach her music or that very useful French language— 
but having accidentally borne a healthy, pretty ehild 
by her deceased husband, she gave her little daughter 
over to a wet-nurse and a dry-nurse, fed her, dressed 
her in cotton prints and goat-skin shoes, sent her out 
‘to walk and to gather mushrooms and wild berries, 
engaged a pupil of the seminary to teach her reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and when sixteen years had 
passed, she accidentally found in Lisa a friend, an ever- 
cheerful and kind-hearted being, and an active house- 
keeper. Anna Fyddorovna, being kind-hearted, always 
had some children to bring up: either serf children or 
foundlings. Lisa began looking after them when she 
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was ten years old: teaching them, dressing them, taking 
them to church, and checking them when they played 
too many pranks. Later on, the decrepit, kindly uncle, 
who had to be tended like a child, appeared on the 
scene. Then the servants and peasants came to the 
young lady with various requests and with ailments, 
which latter she treated with elderberry, peppermint, 
and spirits of camphor. Then there was the household 
management, which all fell of itself on to her shoulders. 
Then an unsatisfied longing for love awoke and found 
outlet only in nature and religion. And Lisa acci- 
dentally grew into an active, good-naturedly cheerful, 
self-reliant, pure, and deeply religious woman. It is 
true she suffered from vanity a little when she saw 
neighbours standing by her in church with fashionable 
bonnets brought from K on their heads ; and some- 
times she was vexed to tears with her grumbling old 
mother and her whims. She had dreams of love, too, in 
most absurd and sometimes crude forms; but her useful 
activity, which had grown into a necessity, dissipated 
them, and at the age of twenty-three there was not one 
spot, not one sting of remorse, in the clear, calm soul 
of the physically and morally beautifully developed 
maiden. Lisa was of medium height, rather plump 
than thin, her eyes were hazel, not large, and had 
slight shadows on the lower lids, and she had a long, 
light-brown plait of hair. She walked with big steps 
and with a slight sway—a ‘duck’s waddle,’ as the 
saying is. Her face, when she was occupied and not 
agitated by anything in particular, seemed to say to 
every one who looked into it, “It is good and glad- 
some to live in the world when one has people to love 
and one’s conscience is clear.” Even in moments of 
vexation, trouble, excitement, or sadness, in spite of 
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herself, there shone—through the tear in her eye, her 
frowning left eyebrow, and her compressed lips—a 
kind, straightforward spirit unspoilt by the intellect ; 
it shone in the dimples of her cheeks, in the corners 
of her mouth, and in her glistening eyes, accustomed 
to smile and to feel joy in life. 


x 


The air was still hot though the sun was setting, 
when the squadron entered Morézovka. Before them, 
along the dusty village street, trotted a brindled 
cow separated from the herd, looking round and now 
and then stopping and lowing, but never suspecting 
that all she had to do was to turn aside. The peasants 
—old men, women and children—and servants from 
the manor-house, crowded on both sides of the street, 
gazing eagerly at the hussars. The hussars were riding 
their black, curbed horses, which now and then 
stamped and snorted, through a thick cloud of dust. 
To the right of the squadron two officers rode carelessly 
on their fine black horses. One was the Commander, 
Count Tourbin, the other a very young man who had 
not long been promoted from a junker: his name was 
Polozof. 

An hussar in a white linen coat came out of the best 
of the huts, raised his cap, and approached the officers. 

« Where are the quarters assigned for us Be 

«For your excellencies ?” answered the Quarter- 
master, with a start of the whole of his body: “The 
village elder’s hut has been cleaned out. I wanted to 
get quarters at the manor-house, but they say there is 
no room there. The proprietress is such a vixen.” 
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“All right!” said the Count, dismounting and 
stretching his legs as he reached the village elder’s 
hut. “And has my phaeton arrived?” 

“It has deigned to arrive, your excellency ! ” 
answered the Quartermaster, pointing with his cap 
to the leather body of a carriage visible through the 
gateway, and rushing forward to the hut’s entrance, 
which was thronged with members of the peasant 
family collected to look at the officer. One old 
woman he even pushed over as he briskly opened 
the door of the cleaned-up hut, and stepped aside to 
let the Count pass. 

The hut was fairly large and roomy, but not very 
clean. The German valet, dressed like a gentleman, 
stood inside sorting the linen in a portmanteau, after 
having set up an iron bedstead and made the bed. 

“ Faugh, what filthy lodgings!” said the Count, with 
vexation. ‘“Dyddenko! could you not find anything 
better somewhere in the proprietor’s house ?” 

“If your excellency desires it I will try at the manor- 
house,’’ answered the Quartermaster ; “ but it is not up 
to much—does not look much better than a hut.” 

“ Never mind now. Go.” 

And the Count lay down on the bed, with his arms 
thrown behind his head. 

“Johann!” he called to his valet, “again you ve 
made a lump in the middle! How is it you can’t make 
a bed properly ?” 

Johann wished to put it right. 

“No, never mind now. But where is my dressing- 
gown ?”’ said the Count, in a dissatisfied tone. 

The valet handed him the dressing-gown. The Count 
before putting it on examined the front. 

“I thought so; that spot is not cleaned off. Could 
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any one be a worse servant than you?’ he added, 
pulling the dressing-gown out of the valet’s hands and 
putting it on. “Tell me, do you do it on purpose? . . . 
Is the tea ready ?” 

«‘T have not had time,” said Johann. 

“Fool!” 

After that the Count took up the French novel 
laid out for him, and read for some time in silence: 
and Johann went out into the passage to heat the 
samovdr. The Count was obviously in a bad temper, 
probably caused by fatigue, a dirty face, tight clothing, 
and an empty stomach. 

“Johann!” he cried again, “bring me the account 
for those ten roubles. What did you buy in the town ?”’ 

The Count looked over the account handed to him, 
and made some dissatisfied remarks about the dearness 
of the things purchased. 

« Serve rum with my tea.” 

«I did not buy any rum,” said Johann. 

«That’s good! ... How many times have I told 
you to have rum?” 

«] had not enough money.” 

“Then why did not Poélozof buy some? You should 
have got some from his man.” 

“Cornet Pélozof? I don’t know. He bought the 
tea and the sugar.” 

“Tdiot! .. . Go! ... You alone know how to make 
me lose my patience. . . . You know that on a march 
I always drink rum with my tea.” 

“ Here are two letters for you from headquarters,” 
said the valet. 

The Count opened his letters and began reading 
them without rising. The Cornet, having quartered 
the squadron, came in with a merry face. 
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“ Well, how is it, Tourbin? It seems very nice here. 
But I am tired, I must confess. It was hot.” 

“Very nice! ... A filthy, stinking hut, and, thanks 
to your lordship, no rum; your blockhead bought none, 
nor did this one. You might at least have men- 
tioned it.” 

And he continued to read his letter. When he had 
finished it he rolled it into a ball and threw it on the 
floor. 

In the passage the Cornet was meanwhile saying to 
his orderly in a whisper: “Why didn’t you buy any 
rum? You had money enough, you know.” 

“But why should we buy everything? As it is I 
pay for everything, while his German does nothing 
but smoke his pipe.” 

It was evident the Count’s second letter was not 
unpleasant, for he smiled as he read it. 

“Who is it from?” asked Poélozof, when he returned 
to the room and began arranging a sleeping-place for 
himself on some boards by the oven. 

“From Mina,” answered the Count gaily, handing 
him the letter. “Do you want to see it? What a 
delightful woman she is! . . . Really now, she’s better 
than our young ladies. . . . Just see how much feeling 
and wit there is in that letter. Only one thing is 
bad—she’s asking for money.” 

«Yes, that’s bad,” said the Cornet. 

“It is true I promised her some, but then this 
campaign came on, and besides. . . . However, if I 
remain in command of the squadron another three 
months P’ll send her some. It’s worth it, really; such 
a charming creature, eh?” said he, watching the ex- 
pression on Pédlozof’s face as the latter read the 
letter. 
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« Awfully ungrammatical, but very nice, and it seems 
as if she really loves you,” said the Cornet. 

«Hm. ... 1 should think so! It’s only women 
of that kind who love sincerely when once they do 
love.” 

«And who was the other letter from?” asked the 
Cornet, handing back the one he had read. 

«Qh, that’s so... there’s a man, a very horrid 
man, who won from me at cards, and he is reminding 
me of it for the third time. . . . I can’t let him have 
it at present. ... A stupid letter!’ said the Count, 
evidently vexed at the recollection. 

After these words both officers were silent for a 
while. The Cornet, who was evidently under the 
Count’s influence, glanced now and then at the hand- 
some though clouded countenance of Totirbin,—who 
looked fixedly towards the window,—drank his tea 
silently, and did not venture to start a conversation. 

«But, d’you know, it may turn out capitally,” said 
the Count, with a shake of his head, suddenly turning 
to Pélozof. “Supposing we get promotions by seniority 
this year, and take part in some action besides. I may 
get ahead of my own captains in the Guards.” 

The conversation was still on the same topic, and 
they were drinking their second tumblers of tea, when 
old Daniel entered and delivered Anna Fydédorovna’s 
message. 

«And I was also to inquire if you are not Count 
Fyddor Ivanitch Tourbin’s son?” added Daniel of his 
own accord, having learnt the Count’s name, and re- 
membering the deceased Count’s sojourn in the town 
of K « Our mistress, Anna Fyédorovna, was very 
well acquainted with him.” 

«He was my father. And tell your mistress I am 
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very much obliged to her. We want nothing, but 
say we told you to ask whether we could not have a 
cleaner room somewhere—at the manor-house—or any- 
where.” 

“Now, why did you do that?” asked Pélozof, when 
Daniel had gone. “What does it matter? Just for 
one night—what matter? And they will be incon- 
veniencing themselves.” 

“What an idea! I think we’ve had our share of 
smoky huts! ... One can see at once you are not 
a practical man, Why not seize the opportunity when 
one can, and at least for one night live like human 
beings? And they, on the contrary, will be very 
pleased to have us. . . . The worst of it is, if this lady 
really knew my father...” continued the Count, with 
a smile which displayed his glistening white teeth, “I 
always have to feel ashamed for my departed papa. 
There is always some scandalous story or other, or some 
debt he has left. That is why I hate meeting those 
acquaintances of my father’s. However, that was the 
way in those days,” he added, growing serious. 

“Did I ever tell you,” said Pélozof, “I once met 
the Uhlan Brigade-Commander Ilyin? He was very 
anxious to meet you. He loves your father awfully.” 

“He is, I think, an awful good-for-nothing, that 
Ilyin, But the chief thing is that these good people, 
who assure me that they knew my father in order to 
make up to me, while pretending to tell very pleasant 
things, relate such tales about my father that it makes 
one ashamed to listen. It is true—and I don’t deceive 
myself but look at things dispassionately—he had too 
ardent a nature, and sometimes did things that were 
not nice. However, that all depends on the times. 
In our days he might have turned out a very useful 
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man, for, to do him justice, he had extraordinary 
capacities.” 

A quarter of an hour later the servant came back 
with a request from the proprietress that they would 
be so good as to spend the night at her house. 


XI 


Having heard that the hussar officer was the son of 
Count Fyédor Tourbin, Anna Fydédorovna began to 
bustle about. 

«Oh, dear me! The darling boy!... Daniel ! 
run quick and say the mistress asks them to her 
house,” she began, hurrying into the servants’ room. 
«Lizzie! Oustishka!... Your room must be got 
ready, Lisa; you can go into your uncle’s room, and 
you, brother, you'll not mind sleeping in the drawing- 
room, brother? It’s only for one night.” 

«J don’t mind, sister. I can sleep on the floor.” 

“ He’s handsome I should think, if he’s like his 
father. Only to have a look at him, the darling... . . 
There now, you look at him, Lisa! The father was 
handsome. . . . Where are you taking that table to? 
Leave it here,” said Anna Fyddorovna, bustling about. 
«Bring two beds—take one from the foreman’s—and 
get the crystal candlestick brother gave me for my 
birthday—it’s on the what-not—and put in a stearine 
candle.” 

At last everything was ready. In spite of her 
mother’s interference, Lisa arranged the room for the 
two officers her own way. She took out clean bed- 
clothes scented with mignonette, and made the beds; 
had a bottle of water and candles put on a little table 
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near the beds; fumigated the servants’ room with 
scented paper, and moved her own bedding into her 
uncle’s room. Anna Fyédorovna quieted down a little, 
settled in her own place, and even took up the cards 
again, but instead of laying them out she leaned her 
plump elbow on the table and became thoughtful. 

“Ah, time, time, how it flies!” she whispered to 
herself. Is it so long ago ?—it is as if I could see him 
now. Ah, he was a madcap!...” and tears came into 
her eyes. “And now there’s Lizzie . .. but still, 
she’s not what I was at her age; she’s a nice girl, but 
no, not like-that?. . 0." 

“ Lisa, you should put on your mousseline-de-laine dress 
for the evening.” 

“Why, mother, you are not going to ask them in 
here? Better not,” said Lisa, unable to master her 
excitement at the thought of seeing the officers: 
‘Better not, mama!” 

And really, the desire of seeing them was less strong 
than the fear of the agitating joy which, as she 
imagined, awaited her. 

“Maybe they themselves will feel inclined to make 
our acquaintance, Lizzie!” said Anna Fyddorovna, 
stroking her head and thinking, “No, her hair is not 
what mine was at herage... No, Lizzie, how I should 
like you to...” And she really did very earnestly 
desire something for her daughter. But a marriage 
with the Count was out of the question, and relations 
such as she had had with the father she could not 
desire for her daughter; but still she did desire some- 
thing very much. She may have longed to live again, 
in the soul of her daughter, what she had experienced 
with him who was dead. 

The old cavalryman was also somewhat excited by 
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the arrival of the Count. He went and locked himself 
into his room. In a quarter of an hour he emerged 
thence in a Hungarian jacket and pale-blue trousers, 
and went into the room prepared for the visitors, with 
the bashfully-pleased expression of a girl who for the 
first time in her life puts on a ball-dress. 

«T’ll have a look at the hussars of to-day, sister! 
The late Count was, indeed, a true hussar. I'll see, 
iiPsee:~ 

The officers had already, through the back entrance, 
reached the room assigned to them. 

« There now, you see. Is not this better than that 
hut with the cockroaches?” said the Count, lying 
down as he was, in his dusty boots, on the bed that 
had been made for him. 

“It’s better, of course it is; but still, to be indebted 
to the owners... .” 

“Eh, what nonsense! One must be practical 
in all things. They’re awfully pleased, I’m sure . 
Eh, you there!” he cried, “ask for something to 
hang over this window, or it will be draughty in the 
night.” 

At this moment the old man came in to make the 
officers’ acquaintance. Of course he did not omit to 
say, though he did it with a slight blush, that he and 
the old Count had been comrades, that he had enjoyed 
the Count’s favour, and he even added that he had 
more than once been under obligations to the deceased. 
What obligations he referred to, whether it was the 
omission to repay the hundred roubles the Count had 
borrowed, or his throwing him into a snow-heap, or 
abusing him, the old man quite omitted to explain. 
The young Count was very polite to the old cavalry- 
man, and thanked him for the night’s lodging. 
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“You must excuse us if it is not luxurious, Count,” 
(he very nearly said ‘ your excellency,’ so unaccustomed 
had he become to conversing with important persons), 
“my sister’s house is so small. But we'll hang some- 
thing up there directly and it will be all right,” added 
the old man, and on the plea of seeing about a curtain, 
but chiefly because he was in a hurry to give an 
account of the officers, he bowed and left the room. 

The pretty Oustishka came in with her mistress’s 
shawl to cover the window, and besides, the mistress 
had told her to ask if the gentlemen would not like 
some tea. 

The pleasant surroundings seemed to have a good 
influence on the Count’s spirits. He smiled merrily, 
joked with Oustushka in such a way that she even 
called him a scamp, asked her whether her young lady 
was pretty, and in answer to her question whether 
they would have any tea, he said she might bring 
them some tea, but the chief thing was that their own 
supper not being ready yet, perhaps they might have 
some vddka and something to eat, and some sherry if 
there was any. 

The uncle was in raptures over the young Count’s 
politeness, and praised the new generation of officers 
to the skies, saying that the present men were incom- 
parably superior to the former generation. 

Anna Fyédorovna did not agree—no one could be 
better than Count Fyddor Ivanitch Tourbin—and at 
last she grew seriously angry, and drily remarked, 
“The one who has last stroked you, brother, is always 
the best. .. . Of course people are cleverer nowadays, 
but Count Fyédor Ivanitch danced the Ecossaise in 
such a way, and was so amiable, that everybody lost 
their heads about him, only he paid attention to 
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nobody but me. So you see, there were good people 
in the old days too.” 

Here came the news of the demand for vddka, light 
refreshments, and sherry. 

« There now, brother, you never do the right thing; 
you should have ordered supper,” began Anna Fyo- 
dorovna. “ Lisa, see to it, dear!” 

Lisa ran to the larder to get some pickled mush- 
rooms and fresh butter, and the cook was ordered to 
make rissoles. 

“Only, how about the sherry? Have you any left, 
brother ?” 

“No, sister, I never had any.” 

“How's that? Why, what is it you have with your 
tea?” 

“That’s rum, Anna Fydédorovna.”’ 

“Ts it not all the same? Give some of that—it’s all 
the same. But would it not, after all, be best to ask 
them in here, brother? You know all about it—l 
don’t think they would take offence.” 

The cavalryman declared he would warrant that the 
Count was too good-natured to refuse, and that he 
would certainly fetch them. Anna Fyddorovna went 
and put on, for some reason, a silk dress and a new 
cap, but Lisa was so busy that she had no time to 
change her pink gingham dress with the wide 
sleeves. And besides, she was terribly excited; she 
felt as if something striking was awaiting her, and 
as if a low, black cloud hung over her soul. This 
handsome hussar Count seemed to her a perfectly 
new, incomprehensible, but beautiful being. His char- 
acter, his habits, his speech, must all be so unusual, so 
different from anything she had ever met. She never 


doubted that. Had he asked, not merely for refresh- 
U 
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ments and sherry, but for a bath of sage-brandy and 
perfume, she would not have been surprised and would 
not have blamed him, but would have been firmly con- 
vinced that it was right and necessary. 

The Count agreed at once when the cavalryman 
informed them of his sister’s wish. He brushed his 
hair, put on his uniform, and took his cigar-case. 

“Come along,” he said to Polozof. 

‘“‘ Really it would be better not to go,” answered the 
Cornet ; “ Ils feront des frais pour nous recevoir.” + 

“Nonsense! they will be only too happy. Besides, 
I have made some inquiries: there is a pretty daughter. 
. . . Come along!” said the Count, in French. 

«Je vous en prie, messieurs !”’? said the cavalryman, 
merely to make the officers feel that he also knew 
French, and had understood what they had said. 


XII 


Lisa blushed, afraid to look at the officers, and cast- 
ing down her eyes pretended to be busy filling the 
teapot when they entered the room. Anna Fyédorovna 
on the contrary jumped up hurriedly, bowed, and not 
taking her eyes off the Count, began talking to hin— 
now saying how unusually like his father he was, now 
introducing her daughter to him, now offering him tea, 
jam, or home-made sweetmeats. No one paid any 
attention to the Cornet because of his modest appear- 
‘ance, and he was glad of it, for he was, as far as 
propriety allowed, gazing at Lisa and minutely 
examining her beauty, which evidently took him by 


1 They will be putting themselves to expense on our account. 
2 If you please, gentlemen. 
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surprise. The uncle, listening to his sister's conversa- 
tion with the Count, awaited, with the words ready on 
his lips, an opportunity to narrate his cavalry reminis- 
cences. During tea the Count lit his strong cigar, 
and Lisa found it difficult to prevent herself from 
coughing. He was very talkative and amiable, at first 
slipping his stories into the intervals of Anna Fyddor- 
ovna’s ever-flowing speech, but at last engrossing the 
whole conversation. One thing struck his hearers as 
strange: in his anecdotes he often used words which, 
though not considered improper in the society he 
belonged to, here sounded rather too bold, and some- 
what frightened Anna Fyédorovna and made Lisa 
blush up to the ears; but the Count did not notice ti 
and remained calmly natural and amiable. 

Lisa silently filled the tumblers, which she did not 
give into the visitors’ hands but put down on the table 
near them, not having quite recovered from her excite- 
ment, and she listened eagerly to the Count’s remarks. 
His stories, which were not very deep, and the hesita- 
tion in his speech gradually calmed her. She did not 
hear from him the very clever things she had antici- 
pated, nor did she see the elegance in everything she 
had vaguely expected to find in him. At the third glass 
of tea, after her bashful eyes had once met his, and he 
had not looked down but had continued to look at her 
too quietly and with a slight smile, she even felt rather 
inimically disposed towards him, and soon found that 
not only was there nothing particular about him, but 
that he was in no wise different from the other people * 
she had met; that there was no need to be afraid of 
him though his nails were long and clean, and that 
there was not even any special beauty in him. Lisa 
suddenly relinquished her dream, not without some 
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inward pain, and grew calmer ; and only the gaze of 
the silent Cornet, which she felt fixed upon her, 
disturbed her. 

“Perhaps it’s not this one, but that one!” she 
thought. 


XIII 


After tea the old lady asked the visitors into the 
drawing-room, and again sat down in her old place. 

«‘ But would you not like to rest, Count?” she asked. 
“Then how could we entertain you, my dear guests?” 
she continued, after receiving an answer in the nega- 
tive. “Do you play cards, Count? There now, brother, 
you should arrange something ; make up a party a 

«But you yourself play préférence,”* answered the 
cavalryman. “Why not all play? Will you play, - 
Count? Will you, too?” 

The officers expressed their readiness to do anything 
their kind hosts desired. Lisa brought her old pack 
of cards, which she used for divining whether her uncle 
would return the same day when he went to town, 
whether one of the neighbours would call to-day, and 
so on. These cards, though she had used them for a 


1 In préférence partners play together as in whist. There was 
a method of scoring ‘‘ with tables” which increased the gains 
and losses of the players. In préférence the players compete in 
declaring the number of tricks the cards they hold will enable 
them to make. The highest bidder decides which suit is to be 
trumps, and has to make the number of tricks he has declared, 
or be fined. A player declaring misére undertakes to make 
no tricks, and is fined (puts on a remise) for each trick he or 
she makes. ‘‘Ace and king blank” means that a player holds, 
of a given suit, the two highest cards and no others. 
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couple of months, were cleaner than those Anna Fy0- 
dorovna used. 

“But perhaps you won't play for small stakes?” 
asked the uncle. “Anna Fyédorovna and I play for 
half-kopéykas. . . . And even so she wins all our 
money.” 

«Oh, any stakes you like—I shall be delighted,” 
replied the Count. 

«Well then, one kopéyka ‘assignations,’’ just for 
once, in honour of our dear visitors! Let them beat 
me, an old woman!” said Anna Fyédorovna, spreading 
herself in her arm-chair and arranging her mantilla. 
« And maybe I'll win a rouble or so from them,” 
thought Anna Fyddorovna, who had developed a slight 
passion for cards in her old age. 

«If you like, I'll teach you to play with ‘ tables’ and 
‘misére, ’’ said the Count. “It is capital.” 

Every one liked the new Petersburg way. The uncle 
was even sure he knew it; it was just the same as 
‘boston’ used to be, only he had forgotten it a bit. 
But Anna Fyédorovna could not understand it at all, 
and so long failed to understand it that at last she felt 
herself obliged, with a smile and a nod of approval, 
to assert that now she understood it, and that all was 
quite clear to her. There was not a little laughter 
during the game when Anna Fydédorovna, holding ace 
and king blank, declared misére, and was left with six 
tricks. She even became confused, and began to smile 
shyly and to explain hurriedly that she had not got 
quite used to the new way. All the same they scored 


1 At the time of this story two currencies were in use simul- 
taneously—the depreciated “‘ assignations” and the “‘silver 
roubles,” which were usually paper, like the ‘‘assignations.” 
See Preface, pp. xlii, and xiii. 
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against her, especially as the Count, being used to 
play a careful game for high stakes,.was cautious, skil- 
fully played through his opponents’ hands, and would 
not at all understand the shoves the Cornet gave him 
under the table with his foot, nor the mistakes the 
latter made when they played as partners. 

Lisa brought some more sweets, three kinds of jam, 
and some specially-prepared apples which had been 
kept since last season, and stood behind her mother’s 
back watching the game and occasionally looking at 
the officers, and especially at the Count’s white hands 
with their rosy, well-kept nails, which threw the cards 
and took up the tricks in so practised, assured, and 
elegant a manner. 

Again Anna Fydédorovna, rather irritably outbidding 
the others, declared to make seven tricks, made 
only four and was fined accordingly ; and having very 
clumsily noted down, on her brother’s demand, the 
points she had lost, became quite confused and — 
fluttered. 

“Never mind, mama, you will win it back!” smil- 
ingly remarked Lisa, wishful to help her mother out of 
the ridiculous situation. “ Make uncle put on a remise 
of one trick, and then he will be caught.” 

“Tf you would only help me, Lisa dear!” said Anna 
Fyédorovna, with a frightened glance at her daughter. 
*‘T don’t know how this is. . . .” 

“But I don’t know this way either,’ Lisa answered, 
mentally reckoning up her mother’s losses, “ You will 
lose very much that way, mama! There will be nothing 
left for Pimotchka’s new dress,” she added in jest. 

“Yes, this way one may easily lose ten roubles 
silver,” said the Cornet, looking at Lisa, and anxious 
to enter into conversation with her, 
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«Are we not playing for ‘assignations’ >” said 
Anna Fyddorovna, looking round at all present. 

“T don’t know how we are playing, only I can't 
reckon in ‘assignations, ” said the Count. ‘“ What is 
it? I mean, what are ‘assignations’?”’ 

«Why, nowadays no one counts by ‘assignations’ 
any longer,” remarked the uncle, who had played very 
cautiously, and had been winning. 

The old lady ordered some sparkling home-made 
wine to be brought, drank two glasses, became very 
red, and seemed to resign herself to any fate. A lock 
of her grey hair escaped from under her cap, and she 
did not even put it right. No doubt it seemed to her 
as if she had lost millions and it was all up with her. 
The Cornet touched the Count with his foot more and 
more often. ‘The Count scored down the old lady’s 
losses. At last the game ended, and in spite of Anna 
Fyédorovna’s wicked attempts to add to her own score 
by pretending to make mistakes in adding it up, in 
spite of her horror at the amount of her losses, it 
turned out at last that she had lost 920 points. “ That’s 
nine roubles ‘assignations ’?” asked Anna Fydédorovna 
several times, and did not comprehend the full extent 
of her loss until her brother told her, to her horror, 
that she had lost more than thirty-two roubles ‘ assig- 
nations,’ and that she must certainly pay. 

The Count did not even add up his winnings, but 
rose immediately the game was over, went over to the 
window near which Lisa, setting the table for supper, 
was turning pickled mushrooms out of a jar on to 
a plate and arranging the gakovska, and there quite 
quietly and simply did what the Cornet had all that 
evening so longed but failed to do—he entered into 
conversation with her about the weather. 
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Meanwhile the Cornet was in a very unpleasant 
position. In the absence of the Count, and especially 
of Lisa, who had been keeping her in good spirits, 
Anna Fyddorovna became frankly angry. 

“Really it is too bad that we have won from you in 
this way,” said Pédlozof, in order to say something ; “it 
is a real shame!” 

“Well, of course, if you go and invent some kind of 
‘tables’ and ‘miséres’! I don’t know how to play 
them. . . . Well then, how much does it come to in 
‘assignations’ ?” she asked. 

“Thirty-two roubles, thirty-two and a quarter,” re- 
peated the cavalryman, who, under the influence of his 
success, was in a playful mood; “hand over the money, 
sister, hand it over.” 

“Tl pay it all, but you won’t catch me again. No! 
- . . I shall not win this back as long as I live.” 

And Anna Fyédorovna went off to her room, hurriedly 
swaying from side to side, and came back bringing nine 
roubles ‘assignations.’ It was only on the old man’s 
insistent demand that she eventually paid the whole 
sum. 

Pélozof was seized with fear lest Anna Fyédorovna 
should scold him if he spoke to her. He silently and 
quietly left her and joined the Count and Lisa, who 
were talking at the open window. 

On the table spread for supper stood two tallow 
candles. Now and then the soft, fresh breath of the 
May night caused the flames to flicker. Outside the 
window, which opened into the garden, it was also 
light, but it was a quite different light. The moon, 
which was almost full and already losing its golden 
tinge, floated over the crowns of the tall limes and 
more and more lit up the thin white clouds which 
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veiled it at intervals. In the pond, the surface of 
which, silvered in one place by the moon, was visible 
through the avenue, the frogs were croaking loudly. 
In a sweet-scented lilac-bush, whose dewy branches 
now and then swayed gently close to the window, 
some little birds fluttered slightly or lightly hopped 
from bough to bough. 

«What wonderful weather!” the Count said, when 
he approached Lisa and sat down on the low window- 
sill. “You walk a good deal, I expect.” 

« Yes,” said Lisa, not feeling the least shyness in 
speaking with the Count; “in the mornings about seven 
I see to what has to be attended to on the estate, and I 
take my mother’s ward, Pimotchka, with me for a walk.” 

“It is pleasant to live in the country!” said the 
Count, putting his eye-glass to his eye, and looking now 
at the garden, now at Lisa. “ And don’t you ever go 
out at night, by moonlight ? ie 

“No. But two years ago uncle and I used to walk 
every moonlight night. He was troubled with a strange 
complaint—sleeplessness. When there was a full moon 
he could not sleep. His little room—that one—looks 
straight out into the garden, the window is low, but 
the moon shines straight into it.” 

«« How strange; why, I thought that was your room,” 
said the Count. 

“No, I only sleep there to-night. You have my 
room.” 

«Js it possible? Dear me, I shall never forgive 
myself for disturbing you in such a way!” said the 
Count, dropping the glass from his eye in proof of the 
sincerity of his feelings. “ If I had known I was 


troubling you...” 
«]t’s no trouble! On the contrary, I am very glad: 
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uncle’s is such a delightful room, so bright, and the 
window is so low; I shall sit there till I fall asleep, or 
else I shall get out into the garden and walk about a 
bit before going to bed.” 

“What a splendid girl!” thought the Count, re- 
placing his eye-glass and looking at her, and, while 
pretending to seat himself more comfortably on the 
window-sill, trying to touch her foot with his. “And 
how cunningly she has let me know that I can see her 
in the garden at the window if I like!” Lisa even lost 
most of her charm in his eyes, the conquest seemed so 
easy. 

“And how delightful it must be,” he said, looking 
thoughtfully at the shady green walks, “to spend a 
night like this in the garden with a beloved one.” 

Lisa was abashed by these words, and by the 
repeated, seemingly accidental, touch of his foot. 
Anxious to hide her confusion, she said without 
thinking, “ Yes, it is nice to walk in the moonlight.” 
She was beginning to feel rather uncomfortable. She 
had tied up the jar out of which she had taken the 
mushrooms, and was going away from the window, 
when the Cornet joined them, and she felt a wish to 
see what kind of man he was. 

«What a lovely night !’’ he said. 

“Why, they talk of nothing but the weather,” 
thought Lisa. 

“What a wonderful view!” continued the Cornet. 
“ But I suppose you are tired of it,” he added, having 
a curious propensity to say rather unpleasant things to 
people he liked very much. 

“Why do you think so? The same kind of food, 
or the same dress, one may get tired of, but not of 
a beautiful garden if one is fond of walking—espe- 
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cially when the moon is still higher. From uncle’s 
window you can see the whole pond. I shall be seeing 
it to-night.” 

«But I don’t think you have any nightingales?”’ 
said the Count, very dissatisfied that the Cornet had 
come and prevented his ascertaining more definitely 
the terms of the rendezvous. 

«No, but there always were until last year, when 
some sportsmen caught one, and this year, only last 
week, one began to sing beautifully, but the police- 
officer came to see us and his carriage-bells frightened 
it away. Two years ago uncle and I used to sit in the 
covered alley and listen to them for two hours or 
more at a time.” 

“What is this chatterbox telling you?” said her 
uncle, coming up to them. “Won't you come and 
have something to eat?” 

After supper, during which the Count, by praising 
the food and by his appetite, had somewhat dissipated 
the ill-humour of the hostess, the officers said good- 
night and went into their room. The Count shook 
hands with the uncle, and, to Anna Fyédorovna’s sur- 
prise, shook her hand also without kissing it, and also 
shook Lisa’s, looking straight into her eyes the while 
and slightly smiling his pleasant smile. This look 
again abashed the girl. 

“He is very good-looking,” she thought, “only he 
thinks too much of himself.” 


XIV 


«I say, aren't you ashamed of yourself?” said 
Pélozof, when they were in their room. “I tried to 
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lose on purpose, and touched you under the table. 
Are you not ashamed? ‘The old lady was quite upset, 
you know.” 

The Count laughed most heartily. 

“She was killing, that old lady . . . How offended 
she was! ww.” 

And he again began laughing so merrily that even 
Johann, who stood in front of him, cast down his eyes 
and turned away with a slight smile. 

“ And with the son of a friend of the family! Ha- 
ha-ha! . . .” the Count continued to laugh. 

“No, really, it was too bad. I was quite sorry for 
her,” said the Cornet. 

“What nonsense! How young you still are! Why, 
did you wish me to lose? Why should one lose? I 
used to lose before I knew how to play! Ten roubles, 
my dear fellow, may come in useful. One must look at 
life practically, or else you'll always be left in the 
lurch.” 

Poélozof was silenced ; besides, he wished to be quiet 
and to think about Lisa, who seemed to him an un- 
usually pure and beautiful creature. He undressed, and 
lay down in the soft clean bed prepared for him. 

“What nonsense all this military honour and glory 
is!” he thought, looking at the window curtained by 
the shawl, through miceh the white moonbeams stole 
in. “ Happiness pvould be: to live in a quiet nook with 
a dear, wise, simple: hearted wife; that is lasting and 
true happiness !’ 

“ Why don’t you undress ?” he asked the Count, who 
was walking up and down the room. 

“TI don’t yet feel sleepy, somehow. You can put out 
the candle if you like, I shall lie down so.” 

And he continued to walk up and down. 
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“Don’t yet feel sleepy, somehow,” repeated Polozof, 
feeling, after this last evening, more than ever dissatisfied 
with the Count’s influence over him, and inclined to rebel 
against it. “I can imagine,” he said mentally, addressing 
Tourbin, “ what thoughts are now passing through that 
well-brushed head of yours! I saw how you admired 
her. But you are not capable of understanding such a 
simple, honest creature: you want a Mina and a 
colonel’s epaulets. I shall really ask him how he 
liked her.” 

And Pélozof turned towards him,—but changed his 
mind. He felt he would not be able to hold his own 
with the Count if the latter’s opinion concerning Lisa 
were what he supposed it to be, and that he would 
even be unable not to agree with him, so used was he 
to bow to the Count’s influence, which he every day 
more and more felt to be oppressive and unjust. 

« Where are you going?” he asked, when the Count 
put on his cap and went to the door. 

«] shall go and see if things are all right in the 
stables.” 

« Strange!” thought the Cornet, but he put out the 
candle and turned over on his other side, trying to 
drive away the absurdly jealous and hostile thoughts 
concerning his former friend, that crowded into his 


head. 


Anna Fyddorovna, meanwhile, having as usual kissed 
her brother, daughter, and ward, and made the sign of 
the cross over each of them, also retired to her room. 
It was long since the old lady had experienced so 
many strong emotions in one day, and she could not 
even pray quietly : sad and vivid memories of the 
deceased Count, and of the young dandy who had 
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plundered her so unmercifully, would not leave her 
head. However, she undressed us usual, drank half a 
tumbler of kvas! that stood ready for her on a little 
table by her bed, and lay down. Her favourite cat 
crept softly into the room; she called her up and began 
to stroke her, listened to her purring, but could not 
fall asleep. 

“It’s the cat that keeps me awake,” she thought, 
and turned her away. The cat fell softly on to the 
floor and, gently moving her bushy tail, leapt on to the 
stove. But now the maid, who always slept on the floor 
in Anna Fyddorovna’s room, came and spread the piece 
of felt that served her for a mattress, put out the candle, 
and lit the lamp in front of the icén. At last the maid 
began to snore, but sleep would not come to.soothe 
Anna Fyédorovna’s excited imagination. The hussar’s 
face appeared to her when she closed her eyes, and she 
seemed to see it in the room in various forms when she 
opened her eyes and, by the dim light of the lamp, 
looked at the chest of drawers, the table, or a white 
dress that was hanging up. Now it seemed very hot 
on the feather bed, now her watch ticked unbearably 
on the little table and the maid snored unendurably 
through her nose. She woke her and ordered her not 
to snore. Again thoughts about her daughter, about 
the old and young Counts, and about the game of 
préférence got curiously mixed in her head. Now 
she saw herself valse with the old Count, saw her own 
round, white shoulders, felt some one’s kisses on them, 
and then saw her daughter in the arms of the young 
Count. Ousttshka again began to snore. 

“No, somehow people nowadays are different, 


1 Kvasisa non-intoxicating drink usually made from rye-malt, 
and rye-flour. 
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The other one was ready to leap into the fire for 
me. And this one, never fear, is sleeping like a 
fool, glad to have won—no love-making about him. 
How he used to say on his knees, ‘What do you 
wish me to do? I would kill myself on the spot, 
or do anything you like!’ And he would have killed 
himself had I told him to.” 

Suddenly she heard a patter of bare feet in the 
passage, and Lisa, with a shawl thrown over her, ran 
in, pale and trembling, and almost fell on to her 
mother’s bed. 


After saying good-night to her mother that evening 
Lisa had gone alone to the room her uncle generally 
slept in. She put on a white dressing-jacket, and 
covering her long, thick, plaited hair with a shawl, she 
extinguished the candle, opened the window, and sat 
down, feet and all, on a chair, fixing her pensive eyes 
on the pond, now all glittering in the silvery light. 

All her accustomed occupations and interests sud- 
denly appeared to her in a new light: her capricious 
old mother, non-judging love for whom had become 
part of her soul; the decrepit but amiable old uncle ; 
the domestic serfs and village serfs, who adored their 
young mistress ; the milch cows and the calves, and all 
this nature, which had died and been renewed so many 
times, amid which she had grown up loving and be- 
loved—all this that had given such easy and pleasant 
rest to her spirit, suddenly seemed unsatisfactory ; it 
seemed dull and unnecessary. It was as if some one had 
said to her, “ Little fool, little fool, for twenty years 
you have been trifling, serving some one without 
knowing why, and without knowing what life and 
happiness are 1? This is what she was thinking, as 
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she gazed into the depths of the moonlit, motionless 
garden, more intensely, far more intensely, than she 
had ever thought it before. And what had caused these 
thoughts? Not any sudden love for the Count, as one 
might have supposed. On the contrary, she did not 
like him. She could have been interested in the 
Cornet more easily, but he was plain, poor fellow, and 
silent. She kept involuntarily forgetting him, and 
recalling the image of the Count with anger and 
annoyance. 

“No, that’s not it,’ she said to herself. Her ideal 
had been so beautiful. It was an ideal that could have 
been loved on such a night, amid this nature, without 
infringing its beauty—an ideal never abridged to make 
it fit some coarse reality. 

In days gone by, solitude and the absence of any 
who might have attracted her attention, had caused the 
power of love which Providence has given impartially 
to each of us, to rest intact and tranquil in her bosom ; 
and now she had lived too long in the sad happiness of 
feeling the presence of this something in herself, and 
of now and again opening the secret chalice of her 
heart to contemplate its riches, to be able thoughtlessly 
to lavish its contents on any one. God grant she 
may enjoy this chary bliss to the grave! Who knows 
whether it is not the best and strongest ? and whether 
it is not the only true and possible happiness ? 

“O Lord, my God,” she thought, “can it be that I 
have lost happiness and youth in vain, and that it will 
never be .. . never be? Can it be true?” 

And she looked into the depths of the sky, lit up by 
the moon and covered by light fleecy clouds that, veil- 
ing the stars, crept nearer to the moon. “If that 
highest white cloudlet touches the moon it will be a 
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sign that it is true,” thought she. The misty, smoke- 
coloured strip ran across the bottom half of the bright 
dise, and, little by little, the light on the grass, on the 
tops of the limes, and on the pond, grew dimmer, and 
the black shadows of the trees less distinct. As if to 
harmonise with the gloomy shadows that spread over 
the world outside, a light wind ran through the leaves 
and brought to the window the scent of dewy leaves, of 
moist earth, and of blooming lilacs. 

«But it is not true,’ she consoled herself. ‘There 
now, if the nightingale sings to-night, it will be a sign 
that what I’m thinking is all nonsense, and I need not 
despair,” thought she. And she long sat in silence 
waiting for something, while again all became bright 
and full of life, and then again and again the cloudlets 
ran across the moon, making everything dim. She was 
beginning to fall asleep as she sat by the window, when 
the quivering trills of a nightingale came ringing from 
below, across the pond, and woke her. The .country 
maiden opened her eyes. And once more her soul was 
renewed with fresh joy by this mysterious union with 
this nature which spread out so calmly and so brightly 
before her. She leant on both elbows. A sweet, 
languid feeling of sadness pressed her heart, and tears 
of pure, broad love, thirsting to be satisfied—good, 
comforting tears—filled her eyes. She folded her 
arms on the window-sill and laid her head on them. 
Her favourite prayer rose to her mind, and so she fell 
asleep with her eyes still moist. 

The touch of some one’s hand roused her. She 
awoke. But the touch was light and pleasant. The 
hand pressed hers more closely. Suddenly she became 
alive to reality, screamed, jumped up, and trying to 


persuade herself that she had not recognised the Count, 
x 
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who was standing under the window bathed in the 
moonlight, she ran out of the room. . 


XV 


And it really was the Count. When he heard the 
girl’s cry, and, behind the fence, a husky sound from 
the watchman who had been roused by that cry, he 
rushed headlong across the wet, dewy grass into the 
depths of the park, feeling like a detected thief. 

“Fool that I am!” he repeated unconsciously, “I 
have frightened her. I ought to have roused her 
gently by speaking to her. Awkward brute that I 
am!’’ He stopped and listened: the watchman came 
into the garden through the gateway, dragging his 
stick along the sandy path. It was necessary to hide, 
and he went down by the pond. The frogs made him 
start as they plumped from beneath his feet into the 
water. Though his feet were wet through, he squatted 
down and began to recall all he had done. How 
he had climbed the fence, looked for her window, 
and at last caught sight of a white shadow; how, 
listening to the faintest rustle, he several times drew 
near to the window and went back again. How one 
moment he felt sure that she was waiting, vexed at 
his tardiness, and the next that it was impossible she 
could have agreed so readily to a rendezvous. How, at 
last, persuading himself that it was only the bashfulness 
of a country-bred girl that made her pretend to be 
asleep, he went up resolutely and saw distinctly how 
she sat, but then for some reason ran away again, and 
only after severely taunting himself with his cowardice, 
boldly drew near to her and touched her hand. 

The watchman again made a husky sound, and the 
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gate creaked as he left the garden. The girl’s window 
slammed to, and a shutter was fastened from inside. 
This was very provoking. The Count would have 
given a good deal for a chance to begin all over again ; 
he would not have acted so stupidly now... . “ And 
she is a wonderful girl! so fresh! quite charming ! and 
I have let her slip through my fingers. . - - Stupid 
beast that Iam!” He did not want to sleep now, and 
went at random, with the firm tread of one who has 
been crossed, along the covered, lime-tree avenue. 

And here the night brought for him also its peaceful 
gifts of soothing sadness and the need of loving. The 
straight, pale beams of the moon threw spots of light 
through the thick foliage of the limes on to the clayey 
path, on which a few blades of grass grew or a dead 
branch lay here and there. The light falling on one 
side of a bent bough made it look as if it were covered 
with white moss. The silvered leaves whispered every 
now and then. All the lights were out in the house, 
and all was silent; the voice of the nightingale alone 
seemed to fill the bright, still, limitless space. «O 
God, what anight! Whata wonderful night,’ thought 
the Count, inhaling the fragrant freshness of the 
garden. “There is something regrettable, It feels 
as if | were discontented with myself and with others, 
discontented with the whole of life. A splendid, sweet 
girl! Perhaps she was really hurt... .” Here his 
dreams became mixed: he imagined himself in this 
garden with the country-bred girl in various most 
extraordinary situations. Then the role of the girl was 
taken by his beloved Mina. “Eh, what a fool I was! 
I ought simply to have caught her round the waist and 
kissed her.” And feeling this remorse, the Count re- 
turned to his room. 
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The Cornet was still not asleep. He turned at once 
in his bed and faced the Count. 
“ Not asleep yet?” asked the Count. 


“No.” 

“Shall I tell you what has happened ?” 

“Well?” 

“No, Pd better not . . . or, all right, I’ll tell you: 


draw in your legs.”’ 

And the Count, having mentally abandoned the 
intrigue that had miscarried, sat down on his comrade’s 
bed with an animated smile. 

“Would you believe it, that young lady gave me a 
rendezvous !” 

“What are you saying?” cried Pédlozof, jumping out 
of bed. 

“No, but listen.” 

“But how? When? It’s impossible !” 

“Why, while you were adding up after we played 
préférence, she told me she would sit by the window 
in the night, and that one could get in at the window. 
There, you see what it is to be practical! While you 
were calculating with the old woman, I arranged that 
little matter. Why, you heard, she even said in your 
presence that she would sit by the window to-night 
and look at the pond.” 

“Yes, but she did not mean that.” 

“There now, that’s just what I can’t make out: did 
she say it intentionally or not? Maybe really she did 
not wish to agree so suddenly, but it looked very like 
it. It turned out horribly. I quite played the fool,” 
he added, smiling contemptuously at himself. 

“What do you mean? Where have you been?” 

The Count, omitting his manifold irresolute ap- 
proaches, related all as it had happened. “I spoilt it 
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all myself: I ought to have been bolder. She screamed 
and ran from the window.” | 

«So she screamed and ran away,” said the Cornet, 
smiling uneasily in answer to the Count’s smile, which 

_for such a long time had had so strong an influence 
over him. 

«Yes, but it’s time to go to sleep.” 

The Cornet again turned his back to the door and 
lay silent for about ten minutes. Heaven knows what 
went on in his soul, but when he turned again, his face 
bore an expression of suffering and resolve. 

“ Count Tourbin!’’ he said abruptly. 

“ Ave you talking in your sleep?” quietly replied 
the Count; “. . . yes, Cornet Pélozof?” 

«Count Tourbin, you are a scoundrel!” cried 
Pélozof, and again jumped out of bed. 


XVI 


The squadron left next day. The officers did not 
see their hosts again, and did not bid them farewell. 
Neither did they speak to one another. They intended 
to fight a duel at the first halting-place. But Captain 
Schulz, a good comrade, a splendid horseman, beloved 
by every one in the regiment, and chosen by the Count 
to act as his second, managed to settle the affair so well 
that not only did they not fight, but no one in the 
regiment knew anything about the matter, and Tourbin 
and Pélozof, though no longer on the old friendly foot- 
ing, still continued to speak in familiar terms to one 
another and to meet at dinners and card-parties. 
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